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_VARISTY 


- SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO., cours scansetienerS ae 


We announce some of our new songs for the present coming season 


A comedy song that is psy chological and that is about the great much-talked-of subject of “rent 
raising,” now going on throughout the whole world: 


Oh! Oh! Oh! THOSELANDLORDS 


By BILLY TRACEY and 15 a Bra) Op On OU) LO) SB sd 


This song we will send ae to well-known and recognized: singers of comedy songs that’ are personally knowt 
to us. 


A very beautiful and most impressive ballad: 


“HEARTS” 


By BALLARD MAC DONALD and A. ROBERT KING 


song that can’t help but become one of the big things of the season: 


“BROKEN BLOSSOMS” 


By BAL LARD MACDONALD and A. ROBERT KING 


Mary Earl’s beautiful and most marvelous new waltz number ——a strictly high-class song like 
-her “Beautiful Ohio”: | 


“DREAMY ALABAMA 


One of the beautiful ballads of the year: 


HOW CAN YOU SAY GOOD-BYE 


JOE DARCEY 


With great pleasure we announce that our own Sergt. Jimmie Hanley is back from “over there,” having done his _ 
bit wherejthe fighting was the heaviest, and we will shortly announce seme numbers that we consider wonderful 
that Jimmie is just completing. 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. ©“ Newyork city 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON 
Grand Opera House Bidz. Suite 3, Lyric Theatre Bldg. 240 Tremont St. 


‘SAN FRANCISCO—209 Pantages Theatre Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 25 So. Ninth St. 
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REFEREE FINDS DIVERSION 


OF MONEYS BY WHITE RATS 





Goldie Pemberton’s Investigation Into Affairs of White Rats 


Continued Over Two Years. 


Referee Also Declares 


White Rats’ Union Is Insolvent. Report 
Goes to Supreme Court For 
Final Action. 





Lewis Schuldenfrei, referee in’ the 
matter of the inquisition of the White 
Rats Actors’ Union. filed his report of 
the investigation Tuesday afternoon 
with the clerk of the Supreme Court. 
It was just two years from the time 
when Goldie Pemberton petitioned Jus- 
tice Erlanger for the proceedings. The 
sessions covered a period of around 
17 months, ceasing about four months 
ago. 

* The report is brief compared with 
the voluminous testimony, taking less 
than nine typewritten pages. In text 
it is mild, but couched in plain legal 
terms it is held that there was a 
diversion of Rat funds, as alleged by 
the petitioner, and not only on the 
part of Harry Mountford but James 
William Fitzpatrick and others as well. 
This particularly concerns the manipu,; 
lation of the Club house and the dual 
bank account held in the names of 
Mountford and Fitzpatrick in the 
Greenwich bank. Deposits amounted to 


$10,478. 


The referee states: 

“In respect to those monevs, it must 
be held they were diverted. No entries 
of how they were spent were made 
in the regular books of accoimnt, but 
are said to have been kept on loose 
memorandum slips of paper, which 
were submitted to and approved by 
the board of directors. Neither the 
slips of paper nor the check vouchers 
were produced. The failure to pro- 
duce them was attemnted to be ex- 
cused by the story that an alleged 
burglary occurred at the office of the 
respondent (after these proceedings 
were commenced), and these papers 
together with other records and ar- 
chives were stolen. 


“The police were not notified of the 
alleged burglary, but Mountford volun- 
teered that at the proper time he 
would prove that the so-called hostile 
interests had perpetrated this wrong. 
The explanation of the lost cards, list, 
papers and vouchers cannot be ac- 
cepted, and are believed to be a will- 





ful attempt to frustrate all endeavors 
to unearth the moneys received and 
how expended in connection with the 
strike. 

“Said funds have not been regularly 
accounted for, and said Mountford and 
Fitzpatrick must be charged with the 
duty of proving that such monevs were 
exnended for the benefit of the Union.” 

The referee concludes with the 
following findings: “(1) The sum of 
$146.000 belonging to the respondent 
(White Rats) was diverted by McCree, 
Cook and Waters, and such other di- 
rectors that approved of the club 
house transaction. (2) The sum of 
$10,478 belonging to the respondent 
was diverted by Mountford and Fitz- 
patrick in that the same was deposited 
in their joint account and not ac- 
counted for. (3) The respondent union 
is insolvent.” 

Upon the decision made by the Su- 
preme Court after deliberations upon 
the referee’s report, which almost in- 
variably is accepted as submitted. de- 
pends proceedings for recovery of the 
diverted funds. There are two meth- 
ods. Either the Rats can sue persons 
held to have diverted the money, or 
individual members of the organiza- 
tion may begin such actions. It is 
hardly possible that the organization 
itself will act. since Mountford is in 
control, but the number of inquires 
made of Mr. Sapinsky by members 
leads to the assumption of individual 
suits. They may sue both for the club- 
house diversion and the $10,000 dual 
hank account which action would be 
for recovery from Mountford and Fitz- 
patrick. 

The referee finds the club venture. 
which was an illegal project, resulted 
in a net loss of $146,000, the additional 
diverted money being specified as the 
sum in the dual hank account. Relating 
to the latter fund he states: “All efforts 
to trace such moneys were blocked 
by Mountford and Fitzpatrick, who re- 
sorted to various incredible stories to 
account for the disappearance of neces- 

(Continued on page 25) 





. ing that period. 





ARMOUR MILLIONS FOR ERLANGER 


Deflating the conjecture tanks of the 
Park Row theatrical paragraphers and 
reducing to duds all the Broadway star 
shells designed to throw light upon 
the future fortunes of the firm of Klaw 
& Erlanger is the authoritative state- 
ment here given that the theatrical 
combination named will absolutely dis- 
solve; that A. L. Erlanger will con- 
tinue at the head of the institution 
founded by himself and Marc Klaw; 
that Klaw will go it alone, and that 
Erlanger will have as his future asso- 
ciates executively J. Ogden Armour, 
Levy Mayer and Julius Rosenwald, a 
trio of Chicagoans, who will turn over 
to Klaw a cash exchange near the 
three million mark, but whose ex- 
act numerals will only be finally de- 
termined after a conference this week 
of all the interests involved. 


Levi Mayer, legal representative of 
Erlanger, arrived in New York last 
Tuesday, and will remain the greater 
part of the week, beating through the 
legal barrages that will bring himself, 
Armour and Rosenwald into the syn- 
dicate pool that is legallv still the busi- 
ness asset known as Klaw and Erl- 
anger. 


Equally authoritative is the assertion 
that Erlanger will not enter into any 
affiliation with George M. Cohan, in- 
dicated by the news in the dailies of 
the week, to be a corollary of the 
manager’s unhyphenating himself from 
Klaw. A ten vear contract existent 
with Cohan & Harris that gives 
Erlanger all the advantages he could 
get by any possible new arrangement 
he might make with Cohan, makes the 
conjecture of the manager’s partnering 
with George M. idle. 


Marc Klaw’s plans for adventuring 
singly theatrically after his severance 
from his fortner partner will resolve 
in the independent promotion next 
year of about seven productions, some 
of which he will promote himself sole- 
ly, and some of which he will produce 
with other managers. But there is no 
truth in the rumor that at present Klaw 
has any deal pending to align himself 
with the Messrs. Shubert. 

Erlanger’s direction of the properties 
assembled bv himself and Klaw and the 
future of which he will direct himself 
without Klaw, but with the Maver- 
Armour-Roebuck support, anticipate 
expansions of nolans greater than any 
the firm of Klaw & Erlanger have 
fathered, as a team, in years. 


The dissolution of the K-E partner- 
ship dissipates a theatrical combination 
that snells the history of the business 
side of the native theatre dating back 
a quarter of a century, and spanning 
in its activities pretty much all of the 
growth of the theatre of America dur- 
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SHOW BY PRISONERS. 
Auburn, N. Y., May 21. 

Many who were long famous on the 
professional stage before they became 
guests of the State at Auburn, fea- 
tured the cast of the entertainment 
given by Auburn Prison inmates this 
week. 

The director of the oroduaeiane was 
George Andrews. Under another name 
he played as a headliner, was known 
in the burlesque world as a producer 
and director and played the principal 
comedy roles with the old Corse Pey- 
ton Stock in Brooklyn. Jack Ma- 
honey, once end man with several big 
minstrel organizations and an old bur- 
lesaque-actor; George W. Davis, once 
leading baritone with Gilmore’s min- 
strels: George Ryan, former cabaret 
singer at Rigee’s in Brooklyn and once 
baritone with the Richard Vardell 
Stock Company; Ray Sampson, former 
church singer and later stock actor; 


Edmund Pastor, Italian comedian, for= <> — 


merly of vandeville; Marino Defaya,;- 
former vaudeville singer and dancer: 
Ben Wilson, once of the Josephine. 
Stars: 
comedy; Edward Valentine, 
cabaret singer and minstrel a mand: 
Walter Severns, once of the New York 
Hip—all appeared in the entertainment. 


WERBA-LUESCHER TO REJOIN. 
Louis F. Werba and Mark A. Lye- - 


scher are to rejoin as a producing firm 4 


in the legitimate next season. ‘The 


two former partners decided to rejoin * - 


last week, although thev will not start 
active production until late in the fall, 
their idea really being to have ready a 
number of offerings for the season of 
1920-21. They dissolved partnership 
about three years ago. 

Since they withdrew as producers 
Mr. Luescher was first press repre- 
sentative and for the past two seasons 
manager of the Hippodrome. _ Mr. 
Werba has been managing the Mon- 
tauk theatre, Brooklyn. He is related — 
to A. L. Erlanger through marriage. — 


The reunited firm will book through beac i 


the K. & E. office. 


BUYING SONG RIGHTS. 
The Herman Darewski Music Pub- 
lishing Co., of London, is making efforts 


to secure the English rights to the cat- 


They 


alogs of American publishers. 


have tied up Harry Von Tilzer for five — 


vears on an initial pavment of $10,- 


000: Gilbert & Friedland for a similar | 


advance and Al. Piantadosi for $7,000 


Darewski is understood to be backed | 
the mufti-millionaire, » 
who is interested in a number of Eng- 


by Solly Joel, 


lish theatrical enterprises. 


ter, is in New York on a similar mis- , 


sion. 
Ee 








Harry Day, of Francis, Day & Hun-7 


Burton Page. known in oe ical ~ 
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SUCCESS OF ENTERTAINING UNITS 


PROVEN BY ATTENDANCE FIGURES 





Statistics Show 2,044,915 Attended 3,223 Entertainments 
Given in the Men’s Area During April. K. of C. Have 


Organized a Circus in France. Certain Areas Now 


Closed to Shows. 


Roster of Companies. 





Paris, May 8. 

Second Div. of 12th Field Artillery has 
a group of entertainers calling them- 
selves the “Gloom Dispellers,” under 
the management of Harley S. Edwards 
The boys give a tip-top minstrel show 
in the 3rd division area, for which 
Harry Wrotmore has written some ma- 
terial. 

Jonas J. Brotman, of New York, has 
produced some stuff for the Comrade 
Kids Company entertaining at Metz. 
The troupe is drawn from the 3rd Bat- 
talion, 55th Inf., 7th Division, directed 
by Lieut. R. E. Hubert, and comprises 
Will Benner, Fred Billings, Earl Calam, 
Roy Drum, Francis Fahey, Hanson, 
Tom Hogan, Eddie Resch, Sexton, Del 
Santo, Charles Steinert. 

The “Ordnance Revue” has now 
toured France and arrived in Coblenz. 
It carries six American girls and a jazz 
band of eleven instrumentalists. The 
show is commanded by Lieut. J. Bert- 
ram Burns, of California. 

D. G. Eldredge, chairman of the sub- 
committee on entertainments of the 
Student Council, American Students’ 
Association, at the Sorbonne, Univer- 
sity of Paris, is taking up the subject 
of theatricals and hopes to form a 
dramatic society to present Franco- 
American pieces to the public in Paris. 

The Six Harps, attached to the 
Oversea Theatre League, are in Paris, 
having arrived from St. Aignan, where 
they have done extensive entertaining. 
The troupe is composed of Haley and 
McIntosh, Denney and Morrison 
(harmonv singing and violin), Nat 
Good, from Boston (pianist) Carl Gu- 
der, from Pittsburgh, in his magical 
act. These boys are also proficient 
jazzers. 

The Knights of Columbus have or- 
ganized a circus at Genicourt, the acts 
listed including Silvers Wallpole, Sam 
Patton, Frank Toofoot, A. Palisse. 

Transfers to the S. O. S. entertain- 
ment department are now almost su- 
pressed, owing to the closing of rest 
centres in France. There will be no 
more soldier shows at Nice and neigh- 


-borhood after May 14, and Aix-les- 


Bains after May 20, so that the com- 
panies now on the circuit are sufficient 
to meet all needs. The gradual break- 
ing up of the Advance Section will 
leave the actors’ units free for filling 
in their time in other districts. 

The attendance at the shows in the 
Le Mans area during April is calculated 
as being 2,044,915 for the 3,223 enter- 
tainments presented. 


PARIS BEST, $2,000 A SHOW. 


; Paris, May 21. 

Business on the whole is only fair at 
the majority of resorts. 

The new Theatre de Paris is com- 
paratively speaking perhaps making 
the best money, averaging $2,000 per 
show; $1,600 at the Apollo. 


HITCHCOCK APPEARING. 


London, May 21. 

The second edition of “Hullo Amer- 
ica,” was presented at the Palace May 
17, introducing Raymond Hitchcock, 
William Rock and Francis White, with 
five new comedy scenes and six new 
musical numbers. 

It is practically a new show, far be- 


~ 


hind the original, Hitchcock, White 
and Rock scoring individually with 
their specialties and being under no 
obligations to the author. These clever 
artists will probably develop their 
roles. 

Elsie Janis finished her engagement 
there May 14 and is visiting the Amer- 
ican camps in France before sailing for 
—— on the Rotterdam today (May 

Captain Harry Humphreys, nephew 
of Joe Humphreys, formerly booking 
agent, recently a Red Cross worker and 
organizer of American camp entertain- 
ments, also sails on the Rotterdam. 


BETTY BARCLAY MARRYING. 


London, May 21. 

Betty Barclay and a Baritone made 
a welcome reappearance at the Vic- 
toria Palace, after the demobilization 
of George Glover (Baritione). Miss 
Barclay appeared as a single during 
Glover’s absence at the front and they 
will shortly be married. Miss Barclay’s 
husband was killed in action. 


NEIGHBOUR AT ALHAMBRA ONLY. 


Paris, May 21. 

Neighbour is devoting his entire time 
to the Alhambra, leaving the manage- 
ment of the Mogodor Palace shortly, 
Rottembourg replacing him, Jacques 
Charles apparently remaining as pro- 
ducing manager for the present. 

The Apollo, which Rottembourg, the 
former London agent, is now managing 
for Volterra, will probably close for 
the season shortly. 


ANNIVERSARY BALL. 
London, May 21. 

Sir Alfred Butt and J. L. Sacks cele- 
brated the 22nd anniversary of the 
Gaiety by presenting the audience with 
copies de luxe of the score of “Go- 
ing Up.” 

After the performance they gave a 
ball in aid of the Actors’ Orphanage at 
the Savoy hotel. 


BLANCHE DUFRENE SUICIDES. 


Paris, May 21. 
Blanche Dufrene, who committed sui- 
cide last week by hanging herself in 
the dressing room at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, was buried May 16. 


TIVOLI SITE SOLD. 
London, May 31. 
The Tivoli site on the Strand, has 
been purchased. 
_It is proposed to build there a large 
cinema and restaurant. 


WILLIE BENN DEAD. 
: London, May 21. 
Willie Benn, agent and founder of 
Parkes’ Eton Boys, died May 13. 


3rd Return for Cyclists. 
London, May 21. 
The Cycling Ormondes are playing 
their third engagement at the Pailad- 
um since their demobilization in Feb- 
ruary. 


Lyceum Reopens. 
London, May 21. 
The Lyceum, recarpeted and redec- 
orated, opened May 17, with a revival 
of “The Belle of New York.” 


THEATRES ON MOTOR-LORRIES. 
London, May 5. 

“The Merchant of Venice” has been 
produced with great success at the 
Grand Theatre, Havre, by Miss Lena 
Ashwell’s Havre Repertory Company, 
the first performances being given on 
Shakespeare’s birthday—which is also 
St. George’s Day. 

Mr. H. A. Saintsbury played the part 
of Shylock and Mrs. Penelope Wheeler 
that of Portia. The scenery and 
dresses were designed and stencilled 
by Mr. Charles Ricketts, and the pro- 
duction was acclaimed by enthusiastic 
audiences of British and allied sol- 
diers. 

This same company is going to Co- 
logne to entertain the Army of Occu- 
pation in Germany on May 19th for 
a week at the Deutsches Theatre. 
Their repertoire includes “The Title,” 
by Arnold Bennett; “Joy,” by John 
Galsworthy; “General Post,” by Harold 
Terry; and “Fanny’s First Play,” by 
Bernard Shaw; all plays have proved 
very popular at Havre. 

Miss Cicely Hamilton, who is in 
charge of another of the repertory 
companies, is touring the devastated 
districts of France in a motor-lorry, 
playing to isolated Labour Battalions, 
who are in great need of entertain- 
ment, scattered as they are in remote 
districts far from the amenities of the 
base camp. 


COCHRAN REVERSES HIMSELF. 
London, May 21. 

Charles B. Cochran has decided not 
to retire as he threatened, but is ar- 
ranging to produce two new musical 
plays. 

Cochran’s recent ebullitions were ap- 
parently for publicity purposes. He 
was always a clever advertiser and al- 
though gaining a large amount of pub- 
licity by his recent utterances, his 
words may prejudice him with the 
public. 


EMPIRE’S 15 PER CENT. DIVIDEND. 
London, May 21. 

_ The Empire, where “The Lilac Dom- 

ino” is enjoying a successful run, has 

declared a dividend of 15 per cent. 


CAINE IN FILMS. 
London, May 21. 

Derwent Hall Caine is the star of 
the picture, “Darby and Joan,” now 
making. The scenario was written by 
his father, Hall Caine, expressly for 
the camera. Mr. Caine is reported re- 
ceiving the largest picture salary in 
the country. 

Following the completion of the 
films, Mr. Caine will appear here in 
the halls, with “The Lincoln Highway- 
man,” a playet he brought back from 
the States. 


JOSEPH CHEETHAM DEBUTS. 
London, May 21. 
Joseph Cheetham, a famous tenor, 
made a highly successful variety debut 
at the Holborn Empire last week. 


“Luck of the Navy” at Manhattan. 


London, May 21. 

Percy Hutchison, who in conjunction 
with Sir Alfred Butt resumed the run 
of Clifford Mills’ play, “The Luck of 
the Navy,” at the Garrick May 5, in 
which he is starred, will present the 
piece in New York next October at 
the Manhattan opera house, possibly. 


“National Law,” American Play. 
London, May 21. 
Charles Harrington presented “The 
Natural Law,” an American play by 
Charles Sumner, at Rochdale. 


Charies Kean’s New Skit. 
London, May 21. 
At the Imperial, Canningtown, a new 
skit by Charles Kean, late manager of 
the Borough, Stratford, entitled “Tak- 
ing Things Quietly,” was produced. 


SAILINGS. 

May 15, Cissie Hayden (Baltic). 

May 17, Gordon and Rica, Frank 
Gordon (Mauretania). 

May 24, El Rey Sisters, Frank Marck- 
ley (Celtic). 

May 28, Julian Mitchell, Doyle and 
Dixon, Mary and Kathleen Miller 
(Noorham). 

June 7, Claude McGowen, Fred Du- 
prez, Universal Film Co., as follows: 
Ella Aarup, Eddie Polo, Hope Loring, 
Director John P. McGowan, Irving P. 
Wilkerson, Ernest Smith, Earl Miller, 
Virgil Miller, Jean Perkins, Business 
Manager Earl Kramer (Lapland). 

June 14, Arnaut Bros. (Rotterdam). 


SON DEPUTIZES FOR FATHER. 
London, May 21. 

Ronald Tate, aged 17, son of Harry 
Tate, is successfully deputizing for his 
father at the Palace, Manchester. 
Harry has been ordered to the south 
of France for a rest. 

Ronald appeared in New York five 
years ago in “Fishing.” 


RECORD SUBURBAN RUN. 
London, May 21. 
At the Lyric Opera House, Hammer- 
smith, the Birmingham Repertory Co., 
celebrated its hundredth performance 
of “Abraham Lincoln,” a record run for 
a suburban theatre. 


LONDON VERY BRIGHT. 
London, May 21. 
Brilliant sunshine and warm weather 
are affecting the theatrical business 
any may possibly curtail the run of 
some of the weaker shows. 


POLISH DANCE SCENA. 
London, May 21. 

At the Hippodrome, Golden’s Green, 
a novel Polish dance scena was pre- 
sented for the first time in London, 
consisting of peasant songs and dances» 
by 12 artists, featuring Anna Bromova 
and Alfredo. 


ALICE LLOYD SAILING. 
London, May 21. 
Alice Lloyd, her husband, Tom Mc- 
Naughten and their two children, will 
leave Liverpool June 12 on the Aqui- 
tania for New York. 


FRENCHMEN COMING OVER. 
Paris, May 21. 

Leon Gaumont will visit New York 
at the end of the month. 

Jules DeMaria, president of the 
French Kinematograph manufacturing 
syndicate, has sailed to study officially 
the American picture industry. 


Albert Egbert Breaks Down. 
London, May 21. 

The Brothers Egbert, who opened at 
the Coliseum May 12, have been com- 
pelled to cancel owing to Albert Eg- 
bert having a nervous breakdown. The 
doctor has ordered a complete rest for 
several weeks. 


Odette Myrtil in “Tails Up.” 
London, May 21. 
Odette Myrtil has taken Teddie Ger- 
ard’s role in “Tails Up,” at the Comedy 
and is appearing at Cuvilier’s third con- 
cert as a solo violinist. She was a pupil 
of Ysaye. 


“Intolerance” Doing Well in Paris. 
Paris, May 21. 
“Intolerance,” presented at the Sale 
Marivaux, May 11, by George Bowles, 
is doing splendidly. 


Thomas Warren Dies While Asleep. 
London, May 21. 

Thomas Gideon Warren, aged 60, a 

clever comedian and playwright, died 
while asleep at the College Hospital. 


Opera by Carl Rosa Co. 
London, May 21. 
The Carl Rosa company started a 
month of English opera at the King’s, 
Hammersmith. 
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WHITE RAT OFFICIALS HEARD 
IN FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 





Big Chief Fitz Patrick and Deputy Organizer Carr Testify. 
Goodman Springs Surprise With Secret Strike 


Orders. 


Quigley Evidence Riddled. Cross- 


Examination Following. 





The investigation of vaudeville, be- 
ing conducted under the supervision 
of the Federal Trade Commission, was 
adjourned Saturday after a three day 
session in the Commission’s uptown 
offices at 20 West 38th St., and was 
scheduled to reopen again Thursday 
(yesterday) of this week. James Wil- 


liam Fitz Patrick was oan the stand 
and had just completed his direct tes- 
timony when the adjournment was 
taken by Examiner Moore. 

During the three day run, several 
witnesses were questioned anent their 
activities in the profession, the most 
important information being gleaned 
from John J. Quigley, the Boston agent, 
who testified to the alleged blacklist- 
ing of his office by the Boston branch 
of the United Booking Offices. Mr. 
Quigley came to New York, following 
instructions given at a previous hear- 
ing, to show a list of actors whom he 
had caused to be arrested for at- 
tempted cancellations of contracts 
which Quigley alleged to have been 
canceled through the acts being in- 
timidated by the United executives. 

Quigley did not make the expected 
impression, for his story was shattered 
under the cross-examination of Mau- 
rice Goodman, who brought out the 
fact that Quigley’s corporation had 
only a $30 capital which practically in- 
sured him against any financial loss for 
contracts broken by him, whereas un- 
der the Means act of Massachusetts, 
he could lodge an actor in jail for any 
contract abuses practiced by the act. 

Goodman brought Quigley to a semi- 
sensational halt when he asked him 
how he could make a contract with an 
,act as the-employer and then charge 
the act a commission as an agent. De- 
nouncing him as a barnacle and the rag 
and bob-tail of the profession Goodman 
left Quigley’s story rather weakened 
when he concluded. C. Wesley Fraser, 
Boston manager of the Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange, was a Commission’s 
witness and his testimony was con- 
tradictory on every point to that of- 
fered by Quigley, Fraser disclaiming 
any knowledge of an alleged conversa- 
tion wherein Quigley claimed Fraser 
advised him to get in line with the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective As- 
sociation or they would run him out 
of business. Fraser admitted to his 
activity in the formation of the Na- 
tional Vaudeville Artists, also to his 
aid in collecting advertising bills for 
the publishers of the N. V. A. Benefit 
program. ‘ 

_Walter Plimmer was the Commis- 
sion’s opening witness, his testimony 
bringing out little of value for the in- 
vestigators. On the opening day, af- 
ter Plimmer had concluded Harry De 
Veaux managed to get into the records 
the admission from the respondents’ 
attorneys that he had nothing what- 
ever to do with the delivery of the min- 
utes which caused quite a stir in the 
preceding session. 

General Pisano was the second wit- 
ness, testifying to his experiences as 
a Chicago agent and later as an actor. 
Pisano’s principal complaint seemed to 
be that during some disagreement be- 
tween himself and the Keith booking 
agents, he had been classified as un- 
reliable, although the joint arbitra- 
tion board of the N. V. A. and V. M. 


P. A. had found a verdict in his favor. 
Pisano is now working for the Keitt 
circuit. 

Ernest Carr testified to his connec- 
tions with the White Rats as a deputy 
organizer and aide of Mountford’s, it 
apparently being the Commission’s in- 
tention through Carr to show that the 
late James Armstrong had maintained 
the Armstrong Amusement Bureau, op- 
posite the Rats club house merely to 
check up the visitors to the building. 
On cross-examination Attorney Good- 
man sprung a surprise when he intro- 
duced two or three letters from Mount- 
ford to Carr wherein Mountford or- 
dered Carr to call a strike at the Globe 
theatre, Kansas City, instructing him 
to see that the curtain did not rise. 
The letters were claimed to have been 
stolen, but Goodman did not intimate 
how they came into his hands, exhibit- 
ing a large portfolio which apparently 
contained other confidential corre- 
spondence that passed between the 
White Rats executives. 

Fitz Patrick was called finally, late 
Friday afternoon and Attorney Walsh, 
chief counsel for the Commission, com- 
pleted his direct questioning with the 
Saturday session, merely showing 
through the Big Chief of the Rats how 
he had endeavored to procure a con- 
ference with the vaudeville heads in 
order to adjust the existing differences 
at that time. Mr. Walsh took an ad- 
vertisement from Variety which con- 
tained an open letter to the vaudeville 
managers and questioned Fitz Patrick 
on each paragraph, getting in detail his 
views on the alleged abuses which led 
eventually to the strike. 

Fitz Patrick claimed the strike was 
a success in every detail, claiming the 
present board of arbitration, the pres- 
ent contract and the present conditions 
in every particular were brought about 
by the strike. He told of the Chicago 
trip when the managers were carrying 
double bills for protection and said 
neither he nor Mountford intended 
calling a strike at that time, but led 
the managers to believe they would, 
figuring the smaller managers would 
not shoulder the expense and through 
their withdrawal would force the big- 
ger managers to agree to a conference. 

He caused some laughter when ex- 
plaining about some code telegrams 
“planted” for the managers’ benefit 
with a private detective named Gar- 
diner and also introduced in evidence 
some correspondence which passed be- 
tween himself and Messrs. Albee and 
Murdock. 

At the current session counsel for the 
respondents, except VARIeTY, will cross 
examine Mr. Fitz Patrick after which 
it is believed M. S. Sheedy and Harry 
Mountford will take the stand and 
conclude the Commission’s case. 

Whether the respondents will offer 
any defense is problematical, but to 
date they have not intimated they 
would. 


CIRCUS DOING THREE SHOWS. 


Montreal, May 21. 

Anticipating heavy business through 
the absence of a circus here for four 
years, the Sells-Floto show, due in 
town Saturday, will give three per- 
formances during the day. 

The first will be at 10.30 in the morn- 
ing, with the other two at the cus- 
tomary times. 


BAYES SETTLES AT A DISCOUNT. 


Norah Bayes has paid Jenie Jacobs 
$3,200 in settlement of Miss Jacobs’ 
a3 £ @A CM - 
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Miss Bayes presented 
the Jacobs’ account 
allowed. The offsets 
presents made to 


“Ladies First.” 

some offsets on 
and they were 
were the value of 
Miss Jacobs by Miss Bayes. After 
allowing the credits taken by Miss 
Bayes, Miss Jacobs returned the pres- 
ents to her. They consisted mostly 
of house furnishings. 

Miss Jacobs is the agent and acted 
as Miss Bayes’ representative in sev- 
eral of her engagements, in and out 
of vaudeville, the account going as 
far back as the Cohan Revue in which 
Miss Bayes appeared. As time wore 
on and the Bayes-Jacobs friendship 
became so marked it looked as though 
someone was bound to get the worst 
of it before the usual finish, Miss 
Bayes is said to have made several 
promises to settle. When pressed she 
nientioned the presents made Miss 
Jacobs when the latter furnished a 
new apartment. It somewhat stunned 
Miss Jacobs who had believed in the 
friendship, but when the matter 
reached the show down stage, Miss 
Jacobs allowed everything, leaving 
Miss Bayes in her debt $3,200 without 
any further counter-claim. ; 

No charge was made by either side 
for the friendship. 


NEW SHOW WITH VAUDEVILLIANS. 


Edw. S. Keller and Elwood Bostwick 
are producing a new show entitled 
“While You Wait,” by Lewis Allen 
Browne and Adelaide French (authors 


of “Please Get Married”). The new 
show is scheduled to open in New 
Haven, June 2. It is of the intimate 


musical comedy type. The cast in- 
cludes Pelham Lynton, English com- 
edian, engaged to play the leading com- 
edy role, James and Betty Morgan, 
Ward Sisters, Bob Albright, Leightner 
Sisters and Alexander, Jack Kennedy, 
James Morrison, Lydia Dixon, Marion 
Rogers, Harry Irving, Booth Howard, 
plus a chorus of 16. 


STARRING AT 16. 


Helen Hayes, the 16-year old Wash- 
ington girl who attracted attention as 
the artist’s daughter in “Dear Brutus,” 
is leaving the cast when the show 
stops in two weeks. Next season she 
will be starred by George Tyler. 

A controversy over Miss Hayes’ suc- 
cessor for the road, places in the field 
three youthful actresses. The berth 
may be given to a young French girl 
who came here with Mme. Bernhardt’s 
company several seasons ago and has 
now mastered English. 


HUSSEY’S “KEYSTONE REVIEW.” 


“A Keystone Review” is the title of 
a new act which Jimmy Hussey is to 
place in rehearsal within the next two 
weeks. Hussey and Harry Weber are 
the joint producers of the offering. 

In addition to Hussey there will be 
12 people in the act including a jazz 
band. Hussey will have the role of a 
policeman who is fired from the force 
aiid opens an opposition police station. 

The act will break in at Brighton 
during July. 


NO N. Y. CLOSING DATES SET. 


No closing dates for the B. F. Keith 
theatres in Greater New York have 
been set. Present indications are that 
all of them, excepting the Alhambra in 
Harlem, and not excepting the Colon- 
ial, will make the all-summer opening 
try. 

The booking men, however, admit 
that the weather is a factor. 


Eddie Darling Sailing. 
Edward Darling is planning a trip to 
London during June and July with the 
sailing tentatively set for June 26. 





AMELIA ARMAND 


STONE and KALIZ 
Playing week of May 26 in Baltimore; 
following week at Brighton Beach. 
Have accepted a new song by Lee 
David, published by B. D. Nice & Cn., 
entitled “Romance.” In conjunction 
with Harry Weber we are producing 
our former vehicles; also new plays. 
Artists feeling themselves competent 
to replace us in these acts kindly com- 


municate by mail care Hotel Claridge, 
New York. 











JOLSON’S. FIRST CONCERT. 
Boston, May 21. 

Al Jolson gave his first concert Sun- 
day at the Boston opera house. Dur- 
ing the week days “Sinbad,” Jolson’s 
show, is running there. 

Mr. Jolson sang 17 songs between 
8.30 and 10.40, with an intermission 
of 15 minutes. No one appeared upon 
the stage but Jolson, with the excep- 
tion of Cliff Hess, who accompanied 
the singer in a few of his numbers. 
Fifty pieces were in the orchestra for 
the others. : 

The house held $4,100 at an admis- 
sion of $2 top. It was estimated over 
1,800 people could not gain admission, 

In the first part of the concert Mr. 
Jolson sang six songs, in sets of threes, 
In the: second half, running 70 minutes, 
he sang the other 11 numbers without 
leaving the stage. For several of the 
songs he repeated the choruses. 

Following the concert Jolson re- 
marked to friends he felt better than 
after a show. He may do one moire 
concert this season, at Cleveland, but 
has no other concert plans in view. 

The Jolson concert here was some- 
thing in the matter of an experiment. 
He has held the concert idea for a 
long while. Showmen have often 
claimed that as a single male enter- 
tainer Jolson has no peer, without for- 
getting Harry Lauder. Jolson is now 
under contract to the Shuberts. 


WILL ROGERS’ FILM CONTRACT. 

Will Rogers will start for the Coast 
before June 1, to commence his Gold- 
wyn two-year contract to appear on 
the screen. : 

The first year Mr. Rogers will re- 
ceive $2,250 weekly for the full 52 
weeks and the second year is to bring 
him a salary of $3,000 a week. : 

Through an _ arrangement’ with 
Harper & Bro., Mr. Rogers has become 
an author. He is to publish a series of 
six booklets, containing his topical 
comment. The first is now in press, 
called “The Peace Conference.” It con- 
tains 300 paragraphs. To follow will 
be “Prohibition.” 

Upon his return from the “Follies” 
trip Mr. Rogers returned for a brief 
stay at Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolic.” 
There this week he is delivering what 
is his most acutely humorous timely 
talk, all new and especially prepared 
by the cowboy novelty for the roof 
engagement. 


WOMAN TRAINER INJURED. 
Seattle, May 21. 
Mrs. Charles Barry, animal trainer 
with the Al G. Barnes circus, was 
seriously injured in Portland yester- 
day afternoon, when her spirited he 
threw .her under a moving c? 
wagon, which passed over her ° 
Her hands are so badly mangle 
amputation will be necessary. Sl 
suffered a compound fracture 
leg and a broken arm. 
Savoy‘and Brennan Going on Roof 
Savoy and Brennan may go on the 
Century Roof. A new show is re- 
ported being prepared for up there. 
Savoy and Brennan recently closed 
with “The Follies” and this week broke 
in a new talking act for vaudeville, 
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QUIGLEY DENIED NEW TRIAL 
IN SUIT OVER CANCELLATIONS 





Boston Court Refuses to Reopen Case. 


Decision Rests in 


Favor of Jack Potsdam. Supposed to Have Received 
Double Fees. Testified He Is Worth Only $30. 





A motion for a new trial to set aside 
the decision in favor of Jack Potsdam 
against the St. James Theatre, was de- 
nied by Justice William C. Wait in 
Boston this week. 

Edward M. Dangle represented Pots- 
dam and argued successfully against 
the action. The original suit came as 
a result of the sudden cancelation of an 
act known as the “Jazbo Eizht” which 
John J. Quigley had booked through 
Potsdam for a week at Springfield early 
in September at $300. Contracts for 
the following week (a split) were also 
signed by Quigley for Newport and the 
St. James, Boston. 

Saturday, the last day of the Spring- 
field engagement, Quigley or one of 
his representatives was alleged to have 
talked with the act and succeeded in 
having it sign a contract for that week 
for $375, which Quigley collected, pay- 
ing the turn $285 and giving a receipt 
for that sum, unbeknown to Potsdam. 

Wednesday evening following (at 
Newport) Quigley wired the act saying 
it was canceled for the last half be- 
cause photos had not been sent on. 
Potsdam instructed the act to report 
in Boston and wired Quigley that such 
a last minute cancelation was not ac- 
cepted. 

The act failed to work for the four 
days (Sept. 12-15). Potsdam thereupon 
started suit acainst the theatre and 
was awarded $187.50 and costs. Quig- 
ley sought to show that he bought acts 
personally and sold them afterwards 
to the St. James and that the contracts 
were between himself personally and 
Potsdam. It was shown, however, that 
at least 125 contracts had been signed 
by Quigley as in the Jazbo Eight mat- 
ter and evidence showed that Ouiglev 
in acting as their agent and also for 
the St. James Theatre was performing 
in a dual capacity which is not per- 
missible. As agent he collected five 
per cent., and it is asstmed he also 
received a fee from the theatre. 

Quigley testified under oath before 
the Federal Trade Commission recent- 
Iv that. his firm’s assets amounted to 
$30 capital. In response to inquiries as 
to where they banked, Quigley testified 
that they had no bank account. He 
further testified that he had sued sev- 
eral acts for breach of contract and 


in several instances was awarded judg- 
ments. 


VAN AND SCHENCK MINSTRELS. 


Next season is apt to see Gus Van 
‘d Joe Schenck heading a minstrel 
vanization known as “The Van and 
enck Minstrels” if the present plans 
carried out. Harry Von Tilzer is 
x to be one of the backers of the 
ct. 

: reason for the minstrel organ- 
n is because of the tremendous 
acess that the amateur show that 

they stage annually in Brooklyn. 


LAST OVERSEAS SAILINGS. 
The Overseas Theatre League and 
the Y. M. C. A. wound up their recruit- 
ing labors for overseas entertainers on 
Tuesday when a party of thirteen art- 


__direct to London, _ 


ists sailed for the A. E. F. zones in 
France aboard the “Espagne.” 

The final party was made up of Jane 
Aubrey, Hazel Haslam, Arthur Chaplin, 
Dorothy William, Tracey Elbert, 
Blanche Huntington, Dave Gardner, 
Rosina Henley, Scotty Jack, Joe Wal- 
dron, Tommy White, Bertha Wyatt 
and Gertrude Carpenter. The latter 
was a “Y” artist, the others going un- 
der league sponsorship. 

Recently returned league members 
are Helen Cooley, Wilamena Wilkers, 
Harry Israel and Paula Temple. Re- 
turned “Y” artists are Lloyd A. Loar, 
and Mrs. Ivy Nobel McAdams. 


PAN SUES ON NOTES. 


Seattle, Wash., May 21. 

Alexander Pantages filed suit here 
vesterday in the Superior Court against 
Pantages Edmonton Theatre Co., of 
Edmonton, Canada. The suit is for 
$23,599, 

The theatre in question is owned and 
operated by George and Gus Brown. 
Pantages claims that he holds promis- 
sory notes for $20,000, dated Aug. 30, 
1913, and payable Sept. 1, 1918. Par- 
tial payments have been made in stock. 


nati. 


AVONS AT GARDEN. 


The Avon Comedy Four has been 
signed with the Shuberts for Winter 
Garden show appearances for two 
vears by Max Hart. There are but 
the two principal members of the or- 
iginal quartet now with the Avons, 
Joe Smith and Charles Dale, both 
comics. 

Goodwin lately withdrew from the 
act over a matter of salarv division. 
TIntil then the salary was always split 
four ways, but it was decided Smith 
and Dale were both entitléd to a big- 
ver slice. The act has averaged no 
lecc than 45 weeks a season in vaude- 
ville for the last 12 years. 


Planning Entertainers Reunion. 

An Overseas Entertainers reunion 
is heine planned for next fall, the 
affair havine been conceived by 
Thomas F. McLane. head of the Y. 
M. C. A. Overseas Entertainment 
Rureau and Margaret Mavo. one of 
the first entertainers to be sent across 
last vear. The celebration is to take 
place ina Broadway theatre, and manv 
of the stunts will be the same as those 
given bv the artists before doughboy 
audiences. 


Lillian Shaw Recovering. 
Atlantic City, May 21. 

Lillian Shaw is at the Hotel Breakers 
here, slowly recovering from an attack 
of double pneumonia. 

Miss Shaw was at Keith’s last week 
hut had to retire from the bill throuch 
influenza which developed into the 
more serious illness. At one time her 
condition was quite grave. 


Maslova Rooked for Col., London. 
Maslova. the dancer. will open at the 
 aiaeacnen (Oswald Stoll), London, July 
1 W bd 


The booking was made through 
Charles Bernhaupt. Maslova is in 
Mexico, and will proceed from there 


Pantages himself is now in Cincin- 


SOLDIER-IMPOSTER ARRESTED. 
Philadelphia, May 21. 


A kiss planted by Lillian Russell on 
the scarred face of a supposed Amer- 
ican doughboy started the alleged sol- 
dier on his way to jail. The doughboy 
turned out to be the rankest kind of 
an imposter. The generous-hearted 
Miss Russell is out $50, wasted a well 
meant kiss and the swindler is now in 
the hands of the Federal authorities 
awaiting trial. 

The case created quite a stir in this 
city this week because of the promi- 
nence given in the papers when Miss 
Russell, who was playing an engage- 
ment here at Keith’s several weeks ago, 
kissed the soldier and told him not to 
be afraid to face the world. The im- 
poster’s name is Bernard Cummings 
and he first appeared in this city sev- 
eral weeks ago. His face and hands 
were terribly disfigured. He wore the 
uniform of a U. S. soldier and told 
vivid stories of how he had been blown 
up by the explosion of a machine gun 
in France. 


Miss Russell discovered him behind 
the scenes one day. He told her he 
was formerly one of the Six Brown 
Brothers, but that he could never re- 
sume stage life again owing to his 
wounds and said he might just as well 
die. Miss Russell comforted him, told 
him the world would not dare to turn 
away from him after his heroic deeds. 
She gave him $50 and then kissed him 
to show that she did not mind the ap- 
pearance of his terribly scarred face. 

Shortly after she left town, rumors 


reached here the man was an imposter.- 


He is reported to have shown up at 
the Bushwick, Brocklyn, where he had 
a lieutenant as his announcer and used 
an old couple to pose in a box as his 
father and mother. Finally, Tom 
Brown of the Brown Brothers got on 
his trail. Just before Variety appeared 
in this city, carrying Tom Brown’s ad- 
vertisement of warning against the 
imposter, Cummings turned up at 
Keith’s Theatre and was taken in 
charge by detectives. 


It is not known how much money 
the fellow has obtained for he has 
been working several weeks. He has 
been living at one of the best hotels 
in town and has been the recipient 
of sympathy and funds wherever he 
has appeared. When arrested dis- 
charge papers were found on him 
showing that he was a patient at the 
Walter Reed Hospital, where the sur- 
geons did wonderful work in replac- 
ing his shattered features, but it is 
rumored that he received his injuries 
in the big powder explosion in Jersey 
City some months ago and has never 
even been in the service. 

Cummings has not yet had a hear- 
ing by the Federal authorities, who 
are investigating his case to find out 
just how many persons have been vic- 
timized and how much money he has 
secured. 


Europe Band Off Until Fall. 


It was virtually decided by Pat Casev 
this week that the interrupted tour of 
the Timmy Europe Band, through the 
murder of its leader, would be tem- 
porarily disbanded. Mr. Casey will 
probably start the organization out 
again in the fall. 
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UNION MAKES DEMANDS ON MOSS. 

Members of Theatrical Protective 
Union No. 1, New York Local of the 
lL A. T. S. E, will refuse to work 
the same stage with any act 
playing the B. S. Moss houses after a 
given date to be set within the next 
two weeks, unless Moss agrees to 
unionize his stage crews before the 
specified time limit expires. 

This drastic plan of action will not 
only be taken against the New York 
vaudeville theatres that bear Moss’ 
name but will also be directed against 
every theatre that Moss is interested, 
in, no matter where located. In this re- 
lation the New York stage hands will 
have the support of every local in the 
national organization. 

In the event that an act plays for 
Moss and later goes into a Loew or 
Fox house, the stage hands will not 
set his stuff or in the case of a mon- 


on eame 
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ologist will even go so far as to refuse 


to lower a drop. Should the stand of 
the stage hands result in friction with 
the managements of any of the “fair” 
or unionized theatres, such as those of 
the Keith, Orpheum, Fox or Loew, the 
union is prepared to back their men up 
to the limit. . 


O’NEILL IN PAN OFFICE. 
Chicago, May 21. 

James O’Neill, former manager of the 
People’s Theatre, has been appointed 
permanent manager of the Chicago 
Pantages office, from which Coney 
Holmes recently resigned. 

Mr. O’Neill will have Ann Elliott 
as his assistant. Miss Elliott is one 
of the best versed vaudeville women 
in the country. 


LOEW’S “NOTICE” CONTEST. 


Montreal, May 21. 

Loew’s Theatre here has announced 
a contest to run four weeks with lov- 
ine cups for the winners. 

_The contest is to be a series of ar- 
ticles or “notices” from the public on 
each headliner at the house during the 
contest’s run. 





PHOTOS AND BILLING. 

The followine order with respect to 
nhotos and billing matter was issued 
this week by Dan Hennessy, manager 
of the Family Department of the 


Keith office. 
NOTICE. 
; Theatres hooked throuch the Fam- 
ily Department, and receiving nhoto- 
graphs and service from the Photo- 
graph and Press Bureau, are com- 
prised as follows: 

Gordon’s Central Square. Cam- 
hridge, Mass.: Gordon's Olvmpia, 
New Bedford, Mass.: Gordon’s Olvm- 
nia, Lynn. Mass: Poli’s Palace. New 
Haven, Conn.: Keith's Palace, Man- 
chester N. H:: Keith’s, Roston, Mass., 
and Proctor’s Grand, Albany, Sche- 
nectady, Trov and Syracuse. 

Upon booking an act in anv of 
the above houses the avents will de- 
liver promntly to the Press Depart- 
ment a sufficient quantity of photos 
and billing. 

Agents are also requested to com- 
ply with this request in connection 
with the booking of any acts for 


the smaller houses on the big time 
floor. 


Cutting Prices to Draw in Butte. 
Rutte. Mont., May 21. 

The People’s Hip (Ackerman & Har- 
ris) has announced a 40 per cent cut 
in its admissions. Prices are now 10 
cents to matinees and 20 in the even- 
in’ 

With the cut comes an increased 
program. The house has added a five- 
reel feature to the customary five acts 
of vaudeville. 
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| ENGLIS 


H INCOME TAX HEAVY; 


BY SHORT STAY MANY ESCAPE 





Non-Citizens Pay British Twenty-Five Per Cent. 


Based on 


Net Earnings, But Allowance Is Made for Expenses. 
Acts Going Abroad Should Ask More Money 
Than They Receive Here. 





An American actor who has ap- 
peared in England for the past several 
years returned to New York last week 
with rather exact information regard- 
ing the workings of the English in- 
come tax. 

The tax is five shillings “in the 
pound,” which is approximately $1.25 
out of every $5 earned, the percent- 
age being 25 per cent. This applies 
to non-citizens, British subjects being 
taxable only to the amount of three 
shillings on each pound earned. 

The tax is coilectible on the net 
and in the matter of expenses the 
collectors are disposed to be lenient. 
For instance, the actor making £150 
weekly might be allowed to stipulate 
as expenses a sum approximately £50 
weekly. Even then the tax is heavy, 
the government receiving in that case 
around $100 per week. 

It is figured therefore that an Amer- 
can turn getting $300 here should ob- 
tain $500 for England, for in addition 
to the “patriotic tax” extracted over 
there, the American income tax is also 
to be reckoned with. In England the 
income tax is payable twice yearly, 
on July 1 and January 1. American 
acts appearing in England between 
those times therefore may escape the 
tax there. 

If an act appeared there for only 
two or three months and the appear- 
ance came between the two paying 
dates, it could return without being 
called upon to pay. That would apply 
to acts which did not “make good” 
and which would not return to Eng- 
land. However, if an act evaded the 
tax on a first visit, it would be re- 
quired to settle in full upon any sub- 
sequent trip. 


“MENDING” CAUSES TROUBLE. 


~ The question of partial infringement 
by Waterson, Berlin & Snyder on Gil- 
bert & Friedland’s latest ballad “Mend- 

ing A Heart” is now under discussion. 
Uniess the Music Publishers’ Protec- 
tive Association arranges some amic- 
able settlement, it is possible the lat- 
ter firm will resort to injunction pro- 
ceedings to prohibit the W., B. & S. 
from continuing the publication of their 
composition “Mending a Mamma’s 
Heart.” 

The question at issue is the use of 
the word Mending. Gilbert & Fried- 
land allege they played the song for 
Maurice Abrahams, before its release, 
Suggesting he recommend it to Belle 
Raker. Soon thereafter Joe Young and 
Sam Lewis introduced the Waterson 
song. 

The Gilbert people assert they will 
be content if the competiting publisher 
eliminates the word in dispute, but 
since the entire value of the song lies 
in that word this may not be agree- 
able to the authors. The firms are 
endeavoring to reach some amicable 
conclusion to the argument. 


GEORGE CHOOS, HORSEMAN. 

“ = $50 for that filly and yester- 
day I refused $2,000 from Miller,” said 
George Choos, as he read the writing 
On an owners’ badge at the track, the 
Same kind of a badge that has sent so 
Much good money wild after bad 
horses. 
It was all inside info to Choos’ com- 





panions around, who knew he had be- 
come a horseman but thought it had 


cost more than fifty. The horse that 
started Choos on a stable career is 
“Eastern Glow.” Nobody knew or 
cared what the name was until “East- 
ern Glow,” first time out last Saturday, 
ran second in a good field at 7-1 to win. 
That put Clroos further into horse- 
racing. A pair of field glasses had 
cost the horseman $18 over on Third 
avenue, but Choos won himself out in 
the first race his horse ever ran, 
through putting up $20 to win $20 that 
“Eastern Glow” would show. George 
says he didn’t give the horse credit for 
enough sense to do any better than 
that in a four-horse race. When 
George saw that filly second he asked 
the judges for a No. 2 race right away 
because he thought in a second race 
“Eastern Glow” could win out. 

Choos claims to have a scheme to 
start a big stable on a shoe string. 
His idea is to sell “Eastern Glow” for 
$2,500, then buy 50 young horses at 
$50 apiece (his limit) and after run- 
ning them once, sell each at nothing 
under $1,250. George says that maybe 
a small time way of building up a big 
time stable, but it’s just like producing 
acts, he avers. At that he states that 
“Eastern Glow” ran better than many 
of his acts have done. 

Mr. Choos became popular as a pro- 
ducer through telling Irish stories with 
the original brogue. 


FRIEDLAND SELLS TO SILVER. 

Anatol Friedland, co-partner in the 
music publishing firm of Gilbert & 
Friedland, sold his interest in the cor- 
poration this week for a flat sum of 
$25,000, accepting half in cash and the 
balance in notes. 

Previous to the Friedland cole the 
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THE TORAH CLUB, NOT INC. 

Chicago, May 21. 
Notice: The National Torah Club, 
Not Inc, 

Which Bob Hall started it, and no- 
body is got a better right, on account 
Bob is one of these here, now, regular 
fruhmmer yiddin. On his watch chain, 
honest, he carries a mizzizza, and un- 
der his shirt. he wears, now, one of 
them twillin. The rosher never smokes 
on Shabbas, trafe he wouldn’t eat if 
you kill him, and even money he 
wouldn’t handle on Shabbas, only cur- 
rency. 

So Bob gets the inspiration he 
should start an out and out secret so- 
ciety for Yahudim, and Yahudim only, 
and to have chapters in every stop on 
the Orpheum and Western vaudeville 
and Loew circuits, and only good guys 
allowed in, see? 


So he goes and gets up a thousand 
little badges (guaranteed sterling sil- 
ver) which on one side is got a copy 
of the Jewish ten commandments and 
on the other side a picture of the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. Anzyall, it looks like 
Grant’s tomb, but Bob says it’s a Tem- 
ple, and y’understand nobody should 
‘yy a fight against a. gift horse, ain’t 
it 

So he starts the Order in Chicago, 
on account that’s the best town in 
America to start anything—good or 
bad—and the charter members of the 
Chicago Chapter is Jake Rosenthal, 
Jack Lait, Lou Houseman, Abe Jacobs, 
— Marx, Jo Swerling and Johnnie 

ash. 


Nash sneaks in on a technicality, 
y’understand, on account he claims the 
Jewish race and the Irish race is re- 
lated, oderwise Pat Casey and Martin 
Beck would never get along so nice to- 
gether, and what would have become 
of — O’Connor and Sime Silver- 
man 


_ One good, first class Goy is allowed 
in each chapter, y’understand. 


So anybody who wants to become 
a member of the National Torah club 
should communicate mit Bob Hall, and 
if he thinks enough of his old club he'll 
anyall probably advertise his address 
week to week in Vanriery, 


MRS. ALLEN TRIES ANOTHER WAY. 


Following the filing of her husband’s 
answer to her action for a separation, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Green Allen withdrew 
the separation suit, and, through her 
attorneys, Henry J. & Frederick E. 
zoldsmith, immediately commenced a 
a for absolute divorce against Edgar 
ilien. 


In the separation action Mrs. Allen 
lleged her husband had deserted her. 
he recounted his income as she al- 
‘ged to know it, stating Mr. Allen 
sceived $250 weekly, and made as 
uch more in side ventures. Her with- 
‘awal of the complaint would appear 
cancel the statement of how much 
oney her husband, who is booking 
anager for the Fox Vaudeville cir- 
it, receives. In his answer Mr. Allen 
mitted the desertion charge and ex- 
\ined the reason why it had oc- 
rred. Allen also alleged he had suffi- 
nt grounds to ask for an annul- 
nt of his marriage or start an ac- 
n against his wife for absolute 


orce. Julius Kendler represents 
. Allen. 
HOUSES CLOSING. 


he Alhambra, Stamford, Conn., clos- 
May 31. 


ge Show People Become Masons. 


ive show people took their first 
ree in masonry last Friday after- 
m in Munn Lodge No. 190, the 
iation taking place at the Masonic 
aple, New York. They were Max 
islow, Joe Young, H ack Curtis, Sam 
ris and Stan Stanley. 
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MONDAY MORNING MONOLOGS. 
By Billie Shaw. 
The Agitator: 

“Say, ain’t it awiul what the actor 
of today has to stand for! And you 
know the reason? Because most of 
‘em won't stick together. A lot of 
white livered guys queer every organ- 
ization ever formed. No sirl the ave- 
rage actor won't stick to his prin- 
ciples! He won’t stand ug for his 
rights! He talks a lot of hokum, but 
he won’t do nothin’. 

“I tell you, it’s tough what we have 
to stand for. Take the ‘flu’ for in- 
stance—huh? Oh, of course the man- 
agers didn’t start the ‘flu,’ but they 
could have done something. What? 
Well, er—I don’t know exactly what, 
offhand. That’s another subject. Then 
the big railroad fares, ’n the excess, on 
account of the war! Gee, the war has 
hit us guys hard! Do the vodeville 
artists all club together, and say ‘Here, 
give us more money for these jumps, 
or we quit?’ They do not! An’ the 
guys that do four or five shows a day! 
Why ain’t they got sense enough to 
ali walk out in a bunch? But no, just 
as I told you, the average actor won't 
stick when the time comes. 

“It’s a crime! Take the little things, 
for example—the damp dressing- 
rooms, right in this theatre! And no 
decent piace nearby to eat! An’ have 
you noticed how rough this stage floor 
is? N’say, no stopper for the basin in 
my room. Yet they expect us to do 
a good show, and if one of us took sick 
an’ couldn’t finish the week, would 
they pay us? I guess not! Say, and 
the impudence of this stage crew, tool 
Every one of us should sign a com- 
plaint and send it to the office. 

“But worst of all, no heat on a rainy 
day like this—what’s that? Why, no, 


why should I register a kick? Are any” 


the rest of you cripples? I’m just one 
act!. .. Will I sign what paper? 
What’s it say? You're all gonna re- 
fuse to play the four shows. Yom 
Kippur? You’re crazy! Don’t you 
know they’ll can the whole bill? Naw, 
I won’t sign a fool thing like that! I 
can’t afford to get in wrong. I got 


others besides myself to considefurbury. 


you’re joking, huh? Darned 


kind of joke! If you think you could” - ——— 


show me up as a quitter, you're wrong! 
I’d stick any old time for a just cause, 
y know!” 


ARGUE OVER DOOLEY. 
Harry Carroll and Rufus 
had an affair in two or three scenes 





‘ early Monday morning anent the pres- 


ent and future theatrical activities of 
Johnny Dooley, now playing in the 
“Midnight Frolic” and who is also re- 
hearsing with the new “Follies.” 

It seems that Dooley was to be a 
feature in the forthcoming production 
of “What Could Be Sweeter,” a new 
musical show by Carroll and Harold 
Atteridge, to be produced in Septem- 
ber. Lemaire is said to be interested 
in the corporation to produce this 
piece, but placed Dooley with the 
“Frolic.” 

Lemaire and Carroll met at the 
“Follies” ball Sunday night and after 
a few minutes the roof attendants in- 
terfered. Later they met at the Friars 
Club and continued the argument. 

Meanwhile an attorney claims to 
hold a contract with Dooley for pic- 
tures which takes precedence over any 
agreement Lemaire or Flo Ziegfeld 
may hold with him for stage produc- 
tions. 


Delmar Discovers La Grange. 

Jule Delmar is ready to affirm that 
there is a town in the south named 
La Grange. He doesn’t know what 
state it is in, but it’s about the same 
as other southern cities. Mr. Delmar 
does know, though, that La Grange 
splits with Montgomery, on his books, 
and will play the usual Delmar pro- 
gram at the Render theatre. 

La Grange busted into vaudeville last 
Monday. 
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Y.M.C. A. PRAISING ARTISTS 
BRANDS ARMY “A SEWING CIRCLE” 





Reply to Complaint from a Lieutenant Stationed at Coblenz. 
Army Admits Professionals Were 98 Per Cent. 
Efficient. Major-General Haan Issues Letter 
of Praise to “Songs and Skits” Unit. 

Many Rumors Nullified. 





VARIETY received a complaint dated 
April 29 at Cobienz, Germany, the 
headquarters of the American Army 
of Occupation, anent the conduct of 
volunteer entertainers. The specific 
misdoing stated on the part of the 
writer, a lieutenant (non-professional) 
attached to the First Army Corps, is 
that he had seen “two intoxicated 
women wearing the uniform of the 
Y. M. C. A. on the streets.” The writer 
mentioned reports of spicy tales going 
about, but that while he knew them 
to be untrue, the average soldier did 
not. His complaint was practically 
nullified in the letter which said “ru- 
mors start and spread from nothing 
and nowhere in the army.” 

The letter was shown to one of the 
“VY” officials in charge of overseas en- 
tertainment in New York, and it 
brought forth a statement in praise of 


the American entertainers. The of- 
ficial said: ; ; 
“The truth of the matter is that 


within the past few months the A. E. F. 
has developed into the greatest sewing 
circle the world has ever known. If 
an entertainer in the exuberance of 
spirits happens to chuckle an officer 
under the chin, its 50-1 that it is en- 
tirely harmless. But it gives the army 
a lot to talk about. 

“Through our bureau and the Over- 
seas Theatre League, we have sent 
over many entertainers and a great 
many are women artists. It’s quite 

esible some got officeritis. They get 

here in New York; they get it 
= mo and so it is quite likely 
they got it in Coblenz. 

“Just the same, I think they are all 
106 per cent. Why even the army said 
they were 98 per cent. efficient, and 
when the army goes that far it means 
something. Anyone who takes the 
time to throw pebbles now is small 
potatoes in my opinion. They have 
done a lot more than we in the ‘Y’ 
were able to do. This is my war job, 
recruiting artists for over there. It 
has taken me away from my regular 
job for 20 months, but I feel that my 
part is negligible. My hat is off to 
the entertainers who went across. 
What they put up with and the con- 
ditions under which they lived make 
a remarkable niche in the history ot 
the A. E. F. They ‘went through’ no 
matter what the conditions. To me 
they were the best soldiers of all. 

“And yet not a single entertainer 
who has returned would give up that 
period of their lives which was their 
service over there. Those who went 
over gave to our boys that touch of 
home and that spirit of backing them 
up that is as fine as any support any 
of us could have lent. Just wait until 
the army speaks. It will tell of the 
work of our women entertainers over 
there, and I predict that it will be 
the greatest endorsement of our stage 
women ever issued. Here is a line in 
advance, in the form of a letter from 
headquarters, the same town from 


which your complaint was issued.’ 
HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH ARMY CORPS 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
GERMANY. 
April 22, 1919. 
Major General W. G. Haan, Com- 
manding Seventh Corps. 
To: Miss Grace Fisher and the members 
of her Unit, the “Songs and Skitts 
Company.”’ 
SUBJECT: COMMENDATION. 
1. From reports and personal observations 


From: 


that have come to the Corps Commander, it 


gives me great pleasure to commend most 
heartily the excelent work that has wpeen 
done by the Songs and Skitts Company” in 
entertaining the American Soldiers of the 
Seventh Corps and others. 

2. Everyone has recognized the excellent 
work that has been done by the professional 
people constituting this unit. The cleanliness 
of their performances and the high sense of 
duty that is always manifest in this Unit 
wherever it appears, has been an inspiration 
to our men and has gone a long way in 


making them satisfied with their rather diffi- 
cult lot at the present time. 

é Permit me, on behalf of the Seventh 
Corps, to thank you all for the excellent work 
that you have done for the soldiers of my 
command. 

(Signed) W. G. HAAN, 
Major General, U. S. A. 


DOG WITH WAR RECORD. 


At Miner’s Bronx last Sunday, Free- 
man Bernstein presented before the 
audience a Belgian dog with a war rec- 
ord. The dog was a letter carrier at 
the front. Its sweater has two wound 
and two service stripes. 

The animal’s name is Jack. Besides 
his wounds, both eyes show the effect 
of being gassed. The dog, in a state 
of collapse, was picked up on the road 
near Vitry La Vine by Private Jos. 
Bent, of Co. A, 117th Supply Train. 
His record with that company runs 
from July 15 to Nov. 25, 1918 Mr. 
Bernstein paid $125 for the dog at 
Camp Upton, where Bernstein is pre- 
senting a carnival show. 


CAMP UPTON PERMANENT. 
Camp Upton, L. I, May 21. 
From the present plans of Secretary 
cof War Baker, Camp Upton will be 
the nearest army base to New York. 
The camp will be permanent. It will 
hold between 15,000 and 20,000 men 
as a garrison throughout the year. 
This means that the Liberty theatre 
will be operated the year around. 
it is understood that Camp Dix, N. 
J. will also hold a permanent garri- 
son of approximately the same size. 


ILL AND INJURED. 


Edward Temple, stage director, was 
removed to St. Luke’s Hospital last 
week to undergo an operation. 

Jimmy Miller of the Harry Burton 
office is confined to his home with 
an attack of “Flu.” 

Edward Reilly, manager of the Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, stricken with appen- 
dicitis last week. Now convalescent at 
his home in Brooklyn. 

Ray Dean and Emma Dean went off 
the bill at the Empress, Des Moines, 
due to an attack of pneumonia which 
hit Ray. 

The races had to get along last Sat- 
urday without Jake Lubin, the Loew 
booker. Mr. Lubin was battling with 
rheumatism. Monday the rheu had it 
on him, but Tuesday Jake returned to 
the office. 

Mrs. William Sully, the mother of 
the Sully Family, is at the Longacre 
Hotel, New York, recovering from the 
auto accident near Camp Merritt, N. 
J., in which she was quite severely 
injured. 

Marie Hart slipped from the slack 
wire just before her act was due to 
close the show at the Fifth Ave. last 
Thursday afternoon, and sustained a 
broken arm. Miss Hart was to show 
with her Revue and was testing the 
wire in the dark. 


“FOLLIES” BY SOLDIERS. 

“The Zig Zag Follies” is the title of 
the soldier show of the 78th Division, 
better known as the “Lightnin’ Divis- 
ion,” composed of troops from New 
Jersey, northern New York and Dela- 
ware. The entertainment section of 
this division returned to New York 
last week and are at present rehearsing 
at the Morosco Theatre, preparatory 
to a tour of the towns from which the 
men of the division hail from. 

C. O. Tennis is laying out a route 
for the show which is to open some 
time next week. The men in the at- 
traction are picked entertainers from 
the shows of 303d Engineers, 3llth In- 
fantry, and from several of the battal- 
ion shows with the outfit. The show 
is to be in revue which was cofceived 
by Lieut. McNamara and later de- 
veloped by Major Hoyt and Lieut. Cur- 
tis. Among those in the cast, which 
includes a number of former profes- 
sionals, are Jack Scannell, Fred J. 
Adams, George Baird, Harry Rappe, 
Badoloti and DePalma and Hy Kost. 


SOPHIE TUCKER’S SHOW. 


William Morris and Sophie Tucker 
have decided to produce a show for 
Miss Tucker, as per their original plan. 
The book, music and lyrics will prob- 
ably be written by Tommy Gray and 
Earl Carroll. 

The intention at present is to pre- 
sent the piece about July 1, perhaps in 
New York, for a run, or in Chicago. 
Among tentative engagements for the 
cast are Felix Adler and Williams and 
Wolfus. 

Miss Tucker will remain at Reisen- 
weber’s meanwhile. She goes into the 
Paradise Room there June 15. The 
Sunday night concerts at the Central 
(Shuberts) have been assumed by Miss 
Tucker on the percentage playing ar- 
rangement she formerly had for the 
Bayes theatre, also belonging to the 
Shuberts. 


ANOTHER CAMP BILL. 

Another camp vaudeville road show 

has been organized by George Sammis 
and booked by Pauline Cooke. Miss 
Cooke is generally attending to the 
gathering of the camp shows Mr. 
Sammis has been sending out. 
_The latest combination opened at 
Camp Dix, N. J., May 15, and is split- 
ting this week. It will travel four and 
one-half weeks in the East. 

The show has Gruett, Kramer and 
Gruett, Murphy and Lang, Wells, Vir- 
ginia and West, Gilbert Sisters, Wil- 
liams and Bernie, Daly Brothers, Alice 
Manning, and Walter James, who acts 
as special announcer. 
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IN AND OUT OF SERVICE. | 

William Gahagan, S. Navy, dis- 
charged this week and joins the Johnny 
Ford, Signe Patterson act as pianist. 

Dick Gerard, author of “Sweet Ade- 
line,” returned from France this week. 
Gerard was a Red Cross lieutenant. 

Lew Brice, Army of Occupation, 
A. E. F., 51st Div., returned from Ger- 
many this week and was discharged. 
He will rest for the summer. 

Bill Vodery, the composer, is rez 
ported in France, in command of the 
Bandmasters’ School over there. 

Lew Preston, 306th Inf., 77th Div., 
A. E. F., was discharged this week and 


will rejoin Mark Linders’ protean 

playlet, “The Wager.” 

Corp. Lew Jacobson (Lew Pres- 
co 


ton), 77th Diy. A. E. F 
discharged this month. After the sign- 
ing of the armistice Mr. Preston joined 
the “Liberty Players,” the Division’s 
theatrical troupe. 

Jack Scannell, formerly with Blanche 
Ring in musical comedy, returned from 
France with the 78th Division last 
week. He was with the ambulance 
section of the outfit. Since the arm- 
istice he was assistant director of en- 
tertainment for the division and rout- 
ed the 24 battalion shows that they had. 
He was mustered out of service Mon- 
day. 

Lieut. Bruce Weyman, Aviation 
Corps, A. E. F., discharged from the 
service this week, after being in the 
hospital for six months. Lieut. Wey- 
man, who was baritone soloist at the 
Strand for two seasons, enlisted at 
the beginning ot the war and went 
through several aerial combats un- 
harmed until Nov. 11, the day the 
armistice was signed. An engagement 
with a German aeroplane that morn- 
ing, in which he incidentally downed 
his opponent, resulted in Weyman 
falling a distance of 6,000 feet and 
suffering two broken arms, two broken 
legs, three fractured ribs and a broken 
jaw. Weyman will join one of Charlie 
Maddock’s vaudeville productions in a 
week or so. 


exnecte tn he 
CAPS Y Ue 


NEW ACTS. 


La Paiva, dancing single. 
“Canberries,” three people. 


Dennis Chabot, piano, violin and 
singing (Frank Evans). 

Janet Moore, pianologue (Frank 
Evans). 

Rolland and Ray, two-act (Tom 
Fitzpatrick). 


Earl Cavanaugh and Ruth Tompkins, 
two-act (Lew Golder). 

“The Peacemaker,” 
(Mandell & Rose). 

“The Girl in the Frame” with Vera 
Calhoune (Lew Golder). 

Emma Haig (Haig and Lockett) and 
Joe Niemeyer, dancing. 

La Paiva, formerly of the Four An- 
chors, dancing, single. 

Hart Sisters, Aerial Act (Chas. Fitz- 
patrick). 

Adonis and Co., dog act (Harry Pin- 
cus). 

O’Connor and Dixon, reunited (Bob 
Baker). 

Minerva Courtney and Harry Irwin 
in comedy skit (Hughes & Smith). 

Kirke Brown and Margeret Fields, 
comedy sketch. 

O’Brien and Buckley, comedy sketch 


(Frank Evans). 

Frank Belmont (Hirschfield) and 
Mary Stockwell, comedy sketch 
(Frank Evans). 

Al Hawthorne (formerly Hawthorne 
and Englis) and Johnny Cook, chief 
rooter at the Polo Grounds. 

“Here Comes the Bride” with Nelson 
Snow, Peggy Fears and Ann Sands, 
principals (Jack Morris). 

Keegan and O’Rourke, Cook and 
Vernon (formerly Cook and Savo), 
Harry Adler and Dunbar (formerly 
Adler and Arline), Henry J. Kelly “sin- 
gle” (formerly Kelly and Mayo) (Joe 
Michaels). 


IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 


four people 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


IN VAUDEVILLE 


(To be continued as @ series, with one Who's Who article weekly. Name of writer 
supplied upon request—this one by Johnny O’Connor (Wynn). 





DR. MAX THOREK. 


Thorek! Thorek! Sounds like a 
mouth wash or the national gurgle of 
some new tribe of Bolshevik or it 
might even pass for the billing of some 
new long haired fiddler or the name of 
a throat pastille, a new kind of roof 
paint or an acrobatic troupe. But it 
isn’t. It’s the monicker of a little 
Hunyak born on the borderline be- 
tween Poland and Hungary about 40 
years ago, a little egg who has done 
more real good for show people, for 
less credit or thanks, than all the in- 
dividuals or organizations of the trade 
combined. And funny enough, he’s 
still doing it daily, doing it well and 
doing it gladly, vainly trying to inter- 
est someone big enough to help him 
do it better and on a bigger scale. 

Thorek blew into the theatrical lime- 
light several years ago. He had a 
humpty-dumpty little hospital on the 
west side of Chicago. It was a gloomy 
looking hive with squeaky stairs, chilly 
rooms and an exterior appearance that 
gave one the jumps. Up on the top 
floor, one of the rooms under the 
gabled roof had been converted into an 
operating chamber. It was small, but 
scrupulously clean and many an ailing 
chorus girl and many an actor, broke 
and friendless (but nevertheless an 
actor), was carried in, cut up, sewed 
together and restored to health—for 
nothing. 

Thorek, a little sympathetic, soft 
toned chap, has the uncanny something 
that makes one feel sure they are safe 
in his hands. And he likes show peo- 
ple, for Thorek is an artist himself and 
has that unexplained something in his 
make-up that attracts one artist to an- 
other. And along with that he has 
ability. He underrates the serious jobs 
and makes the average operation ap- 
pear to the subject as a mere matter of 
cut and sew. 

For several years he underwent two 
distinct thrills, once daily. He would 
enjoy that wonderful thrill of sending 
a cured individual out into the world 
showering appreciative thanks on the 
little benefactor and he would suffer 
that horrible thrill of chasing a bill 
collector out the same door without 
the coin, for Thorek was working on 
a shoe string and to run a hospital, 
even of the humpty dumpty brand, one 
must pay for foodstuffs, medicines and 
the props that go along with surgery. 
But Thorek couldn’t toss an actor be- 
cause he was broke. And it seemed as 
though the bank roll birds always 
picked another slab to inhale their 
ether. 

One day a little woman was told in 
New York she must undergo an opera- 
tion immediately or die. It would cost 
lots of money in New York and she 
was broke. She wired Thorek. He 
wired her back to come on. She 
answered that she didn’t have fare and 
this little Hunyak dug down and wired 
her transportation to Chicago on the 
20th Century, met her at the train in an 
ambulance, operated, cured her and 
paid her fare back home. And no one 
ever heard of it. 

_But this is only one of thousands of 
similar instances. The books show 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
surgery work done that will never be 
paid for or heard of. 

Finally Thorek interested some local 
celebrities. Hon. Chas. Goodnow of 


the Chicago courts took the initiative. 
They established an association. This 
little group met weekly to devise 
means to raise a sufficient bank roll to 
build a new hospital. They finally did 
it. Now the American Theatrical Hos- 
pital is out on the sunny north side, 


equipped with everything modern med- 
ical or surgical science can think of and 
any actor broke and ill can find a room 
there. And any actor with the neces- 
sary coin can procure the best in the 
country there besides the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world to a convalescing 
actor, mingling with your own tribe 
and gabbing about your own trade. 

Sunday at the Auditorium, Chicago, 
the American Theatrical Hospital As- 
sociation is staging a benefit perform- 
ance. They need lots of sugar to lift 
the mortgage, to pay the laundry bill, 
the meat bill, the medicine bill and the 
nurses’ wages. The National Vaude- 
ville Artists has officially recognized 
the hospital and its chief surgeon and 
it has the moral support and the 
endorsement of every prominent man 
and woman in the profession. 

The actor has been credited with es- 
tablishing a habit for benefits. It’s to 
be hoped they will let the habit work 
overtime in this instance, for it’s 
their own benefit. And it’s one of those 
benefits, the importance of which 
doesn’t crowd itself on one until the 
old back begins to ache or the family 
croaker sticks his thumb in your gad- 
get and tells you your gophomopotis 
has gone democratic and it will cost 
a thousand bucks to get the wrinkles 
out. 

And when the old cup in the cup- 
board that used to carry the change 
has nothing in it but a lot of cracks 
it’s good to know of a place where 
they will take you with a_ smile. 
But to keep the place going along they 
need the necessary and since the big 
fellows have overlooked it, it’s up to 
you. Send along a case note, a deuce, 
a fineff or a saw-buck, but get your 
monicker on the list. 


MARRIAGES. 
William J. Gane to Edith Jane 
Fowler-Wittner, at Merchantville, 
N. J., May 17. 


Frank Alvah Stone, son of Florence 
Stone, to Sarah Ethel Osborne, in Los 
Angeles, May 19. 

George Jessel was married to Flor- 
ence Courtney (Courtney Sisters) in 
New York last week, according to re- 
port. 

Charles Clary (pictures) to Margaret 
Bechtel, of Pittsburgh, in Los Angeles. 
The wedding took place four months 
ago, but only recently came out. 

James G. Serretti, formerly with Gus 
Edwards, to Gladys M. McGuire (non- 
professional), at City Hall, N. Y., 
May 13th. 

Tavie Belge (Octavie Belley) to 
Marechal des Logis E. P. Hendricks, 
secretary to the Belgium War Mission, 
May 23, at the Belgian Church, New 
York. Mlle. Belge appeared earlier in 
the season in “Fiddlers Three.” The 
couple will leave for Belgium early 
next month. 


MACGREGOR’S “DREAM GIRL.” - 


Edgar MacGregor as soon as he 
finishes the staging of the George 
White “Scandals of 1919,” will immedi- 
ately start work on a new musical pro- 
= based on “The Road to Yester- 

ay.” 

Florence Mills has been placed under 
contract for it. 


BIRTHS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lew M. Goldberg, son. 
Mr. Goldberg is the Chicago agent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Slauson (Slauson and 
ereeys at San Diego, May 12, daugh- 
er. 
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Trenton, N. J., May 14. 
Editor VARIEety; 

We, the undersigned, have been with 
Capt. Frank Tinney in his show called 
“Atta Boy.” 

We hereby give Frank Tinney the 
name and he shall be known to all 
men in uniform as Y. M. C. A. Tinney. 

We, who are wounded men, and saw 
service in France and served our coun- 
try faithfully, came back and joined 
Frank Tinney’s company. Here is his 
promise: 40 weeks at $30 a week. 
We got $30 for eight weeks. Then 
he cut our salary to $25. Then to $15 
(for Holy Week only), then back to $25. 

He closed us on a one-week notice 
which was verbal and undecided, and 
he knew himself a month ahead that 
he was to close here. 

This closing here without a two 
week’s notice put a lot of us on the 
bum. As some of the soldiers and 
sailors live in California, Seattle, 
Wash., and Oklahoma, he told the boys 
to stick to him and he would see and 
help the boys home. 

As he promised us 25 per cent. of 
the profits which was published in 
the first week of January in VARIETY, 
we believe that by writing to you, 
you may help us in some way io get 
this money due us, as we are broke 
and don’t know which way to turn. 


(Signed) 
Burt Cohn, 
Girard Hotel, City. 
(128 East 123d St.) 

John M. Simmons, Jr. 
H. M. Bunker 
L. C. Weil 
Amios D. Jordan 
T. Harris 
W. Smiths 
D. Stewart Spencer 
Dan D. Weiss 


New York, May 21. 
Dearest Editor: 

What’s this stuff about Jack Lait 
reviewing shows so he can get acts to 
write? Is that why you never let me 
review any shows, or do you think I 
cause enough trouble to actors with 
my material? 

Does Lait think he is funny because 
Emma Carus laughs with his stuff? 
Emma can make anybody’s stuff sound 
funny—I know because I have written 


. for her. 


Do you think a man can get that 
way from living in Chicago? I had a 
show there once. When I read the 
first notice the morning after I opened, 
I packed my grip. When I read the 
second notice I checked out of the ho- 
tel. After the third notice I was on 
the train, and “Judge, that’s all I fe- 
member.” 

I will admit that Lait and myself 
are about the cleverest people writing 
for your paper, but I demand a re- 
count on Lait’s contract, if he reviews 
so he may write. It is against all pro- 
visions of Section 42 of the League 
of Notions. 

If Mr. Lait wants to go further into 
the matter I demand the right to cen- 
sor anything he may write. 

You know me, 
Tommy Gray. 

[Sole author of Tommy’s Tattles and 
the man who increased VARrety’s cir- 
culation by leaving his column out.] 


Portland, Ore., May 10. 
Editor VARIETy: 


In Variety, May 22, in the review of 
Jack Kennedy and Co., is mentioned 


business of calling “Fore” off stage, 
followed by golf balls bounding on 
stage, etc. 

For three years we have been using 
an opening in which “Fore” is called 
off stage and golf balls fly on stage. 


One strikes man on his head, followed 
by entrance of lady. Carry special set- 
ting showing golf course. 

If you will look at Varimry dated 


February 1, 1918, under “New Acts,” 
you will find review of Wolf and Wil- 
ton at Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre, 


mentioned. 
While the business is not identical 
there is a similarity of ideas. 
Wolf and Wilton. 





New York, May 19. 
Editor VARIETY: 

I shall appreciate it very much if yoo 
will publish the enclosed in your next 
issue, 

Regarding sending young women 
overseas at present, I said: 

That I questioned the advisability 
of sending young women abroad now 
merely to entertain the soldiers. 

That it was an entirely different mat- 
ter when their services were needed 
as nurses, canteen workers and ambu- 
lance drivers during the period of war 
activity. 

That I wholly admired and respected 
the noble work performed by our 
women overseas. 

Regarding women smoking: 

That I regretted this habit was on 
the increase. I never stated that 70 
per cent. of women doing war work 


smoked. 
Elisabeth Marbury. 


(In last week’s Varimty was a letter 
written by Tom Barry, who took ex- 
ception to the remarks anent the work 
of women workers abroad during the 
war. Mr. Barry wrote his letter in 
reply to an article which appeared in 
“the New York Times,” dated May 12.) 


W., B. & S. Drop Out of Society. 

Waterson, Berlin & Snyder, through 
it’s representative, Leo Lewin, who at- 
tended the meeting of the Convention 
of Musicians, last week, in Dayton, 
withdrew as members of the American 
Authors and Composers’ Society. 

The resignation became necessary on 
account of the fact that the firm’s or- 
chestra department was _ seriously 
handicapped under the membership 
regulations. 

According to the regulations the so- 
ciety could restrain any place from 
playing certain pieces, unless the pro- 
prietor and publishers of the piece 
were both honorary members. 


IN AND OUT. 


Aerial DeGroffs replaced Marie Hart 
at Sth Ave., Thursday. Miss Hart 
fractured an arm during her act. 

Lane Harper left the bill at Loew’s 
New Rochelle, N. Y., the first half 
arene illness. Jane Taylor replaced 
1im. 

Emma Bunting and Carlton Jerome, 
of the Emma Bunting Stock, at the 
14th Street Theatre, are taking two 
weeks’ vacation prior to their open- 
ing of summer stock. 
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BURLESQUE 


BOSTON’S MAYOR HAS HUNCH 
TO TALK ABOUT BURLESQUE 





Calls Conference for May 29 at City Hall in Beantown. Invites 
Mayors of Other Cities to Attend, Also Burlesque 


People. 


Advocates Standardization of 


All Shows and Theatres. 





Boston, May 21. 

Many Bostonians have secured the 
impression that our nifty litthe mayor, 
Andrew J. Peters, is seeking the crown 
of the late Mark Twain, as a writer. 
It is a letter the mayor wrote that 
Started the snort on the Rialto here. 
The letter the mayor wrote went to 
mayors of other cities and to burlesque 
managers. Ilt invited all of them to 
attend a conference in the City Coun- 
cil Chamber, City Hall, Boston, Thurs- 
day, May 29. The object of the con- 
ference, according to Mayor Peters’ 
letter, is to adopt certain standards for 
burlesque shows that they “may be 
followed by the managers of the com- 
panies playing the theatres.” 

Someone has tipped the mayor off 
to much inside stuti about burlesque, 
evidenced by the letter which states 
that rehearsals are to commence in the 
near future. 

No information has been obtained as 
to any replies received by Mr. Peters 
from mayors of other cities. It is 
understood a reply sent the mayor’s 
letter inviting the officials of the Col- 
umbia Amusement Co. to attend the 
conference was received and carried 
a polite negative. 

Standardization of burlesque appears 
to be a new thought, by a layman. No 
one in Boston will even make the 
positive statement Mr. Peters has ever 
witnessed a burlesque show. Boston 
has two first-class burlesque houses 
with two first-class managers in charge 
of them. One is the Gayety, presided 
over by Tom Henry, and the other the 
Casino, in charge of Charies H. Wai- 
dron. 

Boston has always been looked upon 
as finicky, but it has stood for bare 
legs, runways, bedroom farces and lurid 
theatrical advertising. Just why the 
mayor at this time with the season 
closing wishes to divert attention to 
burlesque no one knows and the rea- 
son is not very apparent since the the- 
atrical season is closing. Mr. Peters 
was not a press agent before assum- 
ing official charge of Boston, with or 
without suburbs, but show people in 
their analysis of the mayor’s reason 
for his Mark Twain letter seem to set- 
tle that Mr. Peters perhaps concluded 
this would be as good a way as any to 
attract national notice to him, if the 
mayors of ali the cities playing bur- 
lesque would accept his invite. When 
a mayor leaves his home town, it’s al- 
Ways important to the town. Some 
times he says he’s going to New York 
and does; sometimes he says he’s go- 
ing somewhere else but goes to New 
York anyway, so it may be Mayor 
Peters, in a spirit of brotherly love for 
other self sacrificing city hall bosses, 
thought he saw an opportunity here to 
give other mayors another chance to 
see New York. Boston would be cer- 
tain to receive the worst of it in a mat- 
ter of this kind, for if the other mayors 
even could pass up the pleasures of 
Broadway again, they would select 
Philadelphia. 

The mayor does not seem to have 
any statistics about burlesque and there 
is no mob hanging around the city hall 
wanting to give him any. They don’t 
think it would do any good and they 
want to be at the conference. The 
mayor may speak and they want to 
hear him. The theatrical folks are 
curious about that conference. 


Sn 


After the burlesque conference is 
over the show people are trusting that 
Mayor Peters will be thoughtful 
enough to call a conference between all 
mayors about the high cost of living, 
transportation, hotel charges and even 
the bad booze Boston has grown no- 
torious for. 

The Mayor Peters letter received by 
Mayor Hylan in New York was re- 
ferred by the Mr. Hylan to the Com- 
missioner of Licenses. 


FINAL BURLESQUE CLOSING DATES 


The following burlesque closings 
have been officially announced, effec- 
tive May 24: “Burlesque Review” 
(Poughkeepsie), “Follies of The Day” 
(Boston), “Hello America” (Toledo), 
“Million Dollar Dolls” (Washington), 
“Mischief Makers,” “Parisian Flirts” 
(Brooklyn), “Record Breakers” (Louis- 
ville), “Speedway Girls” (Detroit), and 
“Ben Welch” (Pittsburgh). The ma- 
jority of the remaining shows on the 
Columbia and American Wheels, total- 
ing 20 and 9, respectively, are sched- 
uied to break up June 2, while the 
extreme last date for a few will be 
June 14. 


NEW YORK EXEMPT ON SMOKING. 


The New York theatres playing the 
Columbia burlesque attractions will be 
relieved next season from the order 
of the Columbia Circuit prohibiting 
smoking in the theatres, also stopping 
the sale of candy or the use of ad- 
vertising curtains. 

It seems settled that the Columbia, 
New York, will continue to permit 
smoking. Whether Hurtig & Seamon’s 
125th street house stops is up to the 
management of that theatre. 


HALF SALARY FOR REHEARSALS. 

Barney Gerard will put “Follies of 
the Day,” “Girls De Looks,” and “Some 
Show” into rehearsal soon and an- 
nounces that he will pay half salaries 
during all rehearsal periods and that 
he will pay full salary all next season. 


BURLESQUE ENGAGEMENTS. 


Burlesque engagements for next sea- 
son include Richard Anderson and Al- 
bert Du Pont with Sliding Billy Wat- 
son. Harry Lander, tramp comic (Lan- 
der Bros.), Ned Dandy and Marie 
r+ a with Jack Singer’s “Behman 

Ow. 


BURLESQUE ENGAGEMENTS 
Frank “Bud” Williamson has signed 
with Hurtig & Seamon for a two-year 
period. 








Pam Lawrence Leaves “Bowerys.” 
; Portland, Me., May 21. 
Following a disagreement with some 
other principal in the show, Pam Law- 
rence, soubret of “The Bowery Bur- 
lesquers” abruptly left the company 
last Friday, after the matinee. The 
show was at the Jefferson. 


Pearson Out of Village Follies. 
Arthur Pearson who had an interest 
and a position with the Greenwich 
Village “Follies” organization, with- 
drew from it this week. The Green- 
wich Village crowd expect to produce 

its “Follies” in about three weeks. 


WHEN THE BEADS FELL OFF! 
Philadelphia, May 21. 

Dolly Evans; billed as “The Egyp- 
tian Princess” and said to be known in 
burlesque circles, fell into the net of 
the Vice Squad of this city last Sat- 
urday. For several days Dolly has 
been appearing as the star of a small 
circus playing in the Frankford Dis- 
trict. Reports of the show finally 
reached the police. 

The squad visited the circus Satur- 
day and when they saw the dancer ap- 
pear on the stage clothed in a limited 
number of strings of beads, they 
gasped, but when the beads fell to the 
stage and Dolly appeared almost nude, 
the police rushed the stage and the 
crowd rushed the exits. 

The dancer was held in $500 bail by 
Magistrate Pennock. Her husband, 
David Evans, and Edward Penn, man- 
ager of the circus, were held in $400 
bail. 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 

Jack Waldron (Argonne Players) for 
“Passing Show.” 

Flo Lewis (Lewis and Joyce) for 
production at the Prince of Wales, 
London. Miss Lewis sails in July. 

“Three White Kuhns” have been en- 
gaged by Marty Sampter for one of 
his productions for next season. 

When J. J. Shubert was in Chicago 
last week he signed up Henshaw to 
go with a Shubert production in the 
fall. 

Johnny Dooley is reported having 
agreed to appear in the new musical 
production Harry Carroll and Harold 
Atteridge are writing. 

Dainty Marie (Mabelle Meeker) for 
Century Roof, opening May 26. Miss 
Marie has been with the Eltinge road 
show and came East with it. 

Sylvia Clark is to play the title role 
in “Gyp For Short,” a comedy drama 
by Charles Bradley. It is being pro- 
duced by David Weiss, cf Texas, and 
will open in a Shubert theatre in New 
York after Labor Day. 


NEWS OF THE MUSIC MEN. 


Belle Brooks is the assistant head of Gilbert 
& Friedland’s band and orchestra department. 





George Piantadosi is the new professional 
manager of Al. Piantadosi & Co. 





Jerome M. Rose is now connected with the 
Howard & Lavar Music Co. 


Mildred Luber, formerly with F. J. A. Forster, 
is now connected with M. Witmark & Sons. 





Louis Fordan, professional manager for 
Shapiro-Bernstein, has left for a trip to Philly 
for his firm. 





Fred Bernard, formerly of Bernard and 
Shepard, has joined the professional staff of 
Jos. W. Stern & Co. 





Ben Deohan, Sam Shepard and Henry 
Dunn are now at the Kensmore Hotel, Nan- 
tucket, Mass., for the summer. ; 





The corporate name of the Irving Beriin-Max 
Winslow firm will be Irving Berlin, Inc. 
O’Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll are attending 
to the corporation’s legal affairs. 





Carl Currier and Eddie Lambert, recently 
out of service, are now with McCarthy 
& Fisher. The boys have rigged up a two-act 
for the Loew Circuit. 





Mel Morris has returned to the New York 
office of the J. H. Remick Music Co., and will 
be connected with the professional depart- 
ment. 





Mildred Seigal (Waterson, Berlin & S.) has 
purchased a new Ford Sedan, and rides to 
work. Heretofore Miss Seigai waiked to the 
office from Washington Heights in an en- 
deavor to reduce in weight. 





Sam Levy (Waterson, Berlin & Snyder) was 
presented with a unique solid gold cigar lighter 
by the Bronx Liberty Loan Association for 
services rendered during the campaign. Sam 
says to use the present will cost a lot of cigar 
money. 





Abner Greenberg, the theatrical attorney and 
erstwhile songwriter and music publisher, has 
been retained by the J. H. Remick Co. as legal 
advisor and counsellor, an office made vacant 
by the death of Max D. Josephson. About ten 
years ago Greenberg was pounding the ivories 
as a pianist for his present clients. Meantime 
he studied law and also became well known as 
a composer. Greenberg, just now, is staging 
a “come back’’ just to prove that he is still 
there as a tune manipulator. Vincent Bryan 
is his collaborator. 


PEEK-A-BOO. 


“Peek-a-Boo” opened its summer run at 
the Columbia, New York, May 19. It will be 
a regular summer run, to business all the 
time, for there is small chance of this show 
not pulling. 

It would be an injustice to other ambitious 
and aspiring burlesque producers to classify 
the Jean Bedini production at the Columbia 
as a burlesque show. There is no burlesque 
going over the wheels that could stand the 
production expense and salary list Mr. Bedini 
has provided for this special engagement. 
‘‘Peek-a-Boo” will go over the Columbia 
Circuit as an attraction next season, with 
the same production, but not all of the cur- 
rent principals. 


It cost Bedini $25,000 to stage this show 
before the curtain went up. It is costing him 
$2,400 at least, and probably somewhat 
more, in salaries weekly, unheard of pre- 
viously in burlesque. And Mr. Bedini has 
value for every cent. 


‘“‘Peek-a-Boo” is a laughing, pretty per- 
formance. Bedini knows that unless he is 
given a shade in the sharing percentage he 
can hardly break at the Columbia, even giv- 
ing 50 weeks for a pro rata charge on the 
production item. So Bedini must have an ob- 
ject. It may be to put on a show in burlesque 
at the Columbia, call it burlesque, and make 
Broadway talk about it. If that is the object, 
Bedini has accomplished it, in two ways, in 
producing ‘Peek-a-Boo’ and staging it. 

There hasn’t nor there is not a _ better 
blended performance along Broadway than 
this Bedini show. It combines vaudeville, 
musical comedy and burlesque, the latter best 
exemplified by the principal comics of the 
cast, Bobby Clark and Paul McCullough 
(Clark and McCullough). Monday night the 
show ran without a blemish, after two days 
of the week end before at Perth Amboy. The 
only flaw was the finale of the first act, sightly 
but quiet, whereas earlier in the same act 
the Musical Spillers on the brasses had 
worked up a noisy ending that suited much 
better for the first act finale. This was 
probably changed about Tuesday. 

There are musical shows in town now, and 
there have been others in and out during the 
season that cannot touch ‘Peek-a-Boo’ for 
entertainment. And the Bedini production 
does not run much behind them in anything 
else, not costuming particularly. The ward- 
robe is tasteful all the time. There are 20 
girls in the chorus and 19 principals, figur- 
ing the vaudeville turns. 

Larry Ceballos staged the numbers, and he 
certainly has that chorus working. They 
start with ginger and end with pep. Bedini 
put the performance together. He will re- 
ceive a lot of credit for it. 


Michael Zelenko, who is first violin in the 
Columbia Theatre orchestra as a rule, wrote 
the lyrics and music. Mike has been hiding 
as a composer. There is a strain of originality 
in his compositions, and often they are tune- 
ful. Perhaps “In a Persian Garden” is the 
best number composed by Mr. Zelenko to de- 
tect this. It is very musical. 


Among the vaudevillians is Joe Cook. Mr. 
Cook takes a role or part in the plotiess plot, 
and he is funny, from the start when he has 
“A, K.” lettered upon one of his table cloths 
up to and while he is doing a globe rolling 
(travesty) juggling act in the Circus Scene. 
This scene is a laugh throughout excepting 
for some straight work. It clases with Be- 
dini’s ‘“‘World’s Worst Acrobats.” 


Neither Clark nor McCullough flopped once 
when they went after a laugh. All of their 
comedy business is new, strange as that may 
seem. A bit with a shirt is one of the best 
pieces of low comedy Broadway has witnessed 
in years. It looks English. For a laugh as 
used, it was a howl on sight. Other vaude- 
villians were the Bolzar Sisters, University 
Trio, Vittoria and Georgette and Lalla Sei- 
bini. Miss Selbini hopped in a couple of 
times, with her tights, riding a wheel. Miss 
Selbini can still ride a wheel and wear 
tights. 


The women principals were Lillian McNeil, 
Frankie James, Emmy Barbier and May 
Meyers. If Miss Meyers is the girl who does 
the kicking dances she attracted a great deal 
of attention to herself. The other girls 
locked well and did well, also the male prin- 
cipals. Among the latter are Ben Harney, 
Jim DeForest, Harry Kelso, Joe Kelso and 
Ben Grinnell. Mr. Grinnell did a French- 
man in the second act that he can boast about 
as much as he likes. One of the Kelsos put 
over some very good comedy. Everyone 
seemed fitted. 

The show runs in two acts and nine scenes. 
It’s set properly and appropriately. Bedini 
didn’t cheat on anything, other than his own 
performance. He appeared only among the 
‘‘worst acrobats,” disguised by a worried 
look and a mustache. Some of the scenery 
is most attractive in its painting. 

There are many little bits that run through- 
out the performance, always worth watching 
or listening to, like the bath tub bit with 
Miss Barbier. 


“Peek-a-Boo” for entertainment is sec- 
ond to none on Broadway. It’s a $2 show for 
a. Sime. 
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Willie Edelsten has set June 7 as his 
next date to sail for the other side. 








Dr. A. M. Weiss has been appointed 
one of the official N. V. A. dentists. 





Jimmie Hussey received his final de- 
cree of divorce Tuesday. 


Olive May has replaced Zelda Sears 
in the cast of “Tumble In.” 


Leon Langsfield has been appointed 
resident manager of B. S. Moss’ Broad- 
way Theatre, New York. 


Harry Singer is back from Chicago. 
He went West for the opening of the 
State Lake. 


Chas. E. Bray, the manager of the 
Orpheum, Los Angeles, is in New York 
for a short stay. 


Evelyn Dockson rejoined “Oh What 
a Night” in St. Louis this week after 
three months’ absence due to illness. 


Billy Atwell is now connected with 
the Joseph E. Shea office, in the 
Strand. 


Jay Gould has a business card, read- 
ing: “Jay Gould, Expert Actor, Laying 
Off.” 


El Rey Sisters sail Saturday (May 


24) for London. They have just closed 
at the Hippodrome (Chas. Bornhaupt). 





Frederick V. Bowers is writing a new 
show for next season entitled, “I'll 
Say So,” which opens Aug. 20. 


Mrs. Paula Segal (mother of Vi- 
vienne Segal) has opened a dramatic 
agency in New York. 

Dave Green, formerly at room 324, 
has moved to room 514, Putnam Build- 
ing. 

Edward Bennett, formerly connected 
with the Abe Feinberg, is now in the 
Joe Michael office, Putnam Building. 





The Julian Eltinge road show, in 
Buffalo this week, has started back to 
the Coast and will probably end. its 
tour about July 15 at Oakland, Cal. 

Louise Farnum, character lead with 
the Poli stock at Hartford, has switch- 
os to the Poli company in Springfield, 

ass. 


Dooley and Dooley have separated 
for the summer. Each will appear in 
a single act. They will reunite in the 
autumn. 


Harry Corson Clarke will try out a 
new piece on the coast prior to his 
starting on his world tour in a new 
comedy, entitled “How About Father?” 

The Strand, White Plains, N. Y., has 
changed its policy from pictures to 
split week vaudeville of three acts. 
Arthur Blondell will book the house. 


Helen Jane Cassidy, of New York, 
and L. Thoral Lake, of Syracuse, an- 
nounce their engagement to wed. Both 
are with “Chu Chin Chow.” 





Comstock & Gest have announced 
their intentions of producing musical- 
ized versions of “The Dictator” and 
“Brewster’s Millions” this fall. Guy 
Bolton will make the adaptations. 





Laurette Taylor and J. Hartley Man- 
ners now figure that the run of “Hap- 
piness” in Boston will terminate in 
time for them to sail on the Aquitania 
June 2. 





Joe Levy, of the Putnam Building, 
goes to Newport, R. L, for a visit and 
week’s rest. His last appearance there 
was as a “gob” in the Naval Training 
Station. 


Ziegler Twins and Co. have notified 
Sam Fallow that they will not open 
on the Pan time as contracted for 
June 8. No reason for the cancella- 
tion was announced. 





“Buster,” a bulldog employed in the 
act of Jack Dudey and Co., was shot 
and killed by an unknown party near 
the owner’s home at New Brunswick, 
N. J., last week. 


Rose & Curtis haye routed the fol- 
lowing acts for next season: Walter 
Brower, Frank Gaby, Royal Gascoynes, 
Georgie Jessel, Krantz and La Salle, 
Jimmy Savo and Co., and Harris and 
Morey. 

The I. A. T. S. E. officials left May 16 
for the Ottawa convention. They were 
shortly followed by the New York and 
Brooklyn delegates. Sam Kaplan, Alex. 
Polin and Sam Goldfarb left New 
York May. 21. 

The New York Syncopated Orches- 
tra,-36 pieces, will leave New York May 


American turns for foreign bookings 
as being directly due to the July 1 leg- 
islation. They assert that acts after 
playing the South and West are ready 
for anything “wet,” be it England or 
Egypt. 

John O’Malley, the Irish tenor, threat- 
ens to bring an action against Klein & 
Green, of the 14th St. Theatre, unless 
they remove his name from the billing 
on the theatre and through the neigh- 
borhood. O’Malley claims the theatre 
people are deliberately capitalizing his 
prestige by billing him without mak- 
ing any effort to engage his services. 





Morris Rose and Hugo Morris have 
set a watch upon Harry Spingold, the 
Chicago agent, now in New York. Mr. 
Spingold has a car. He drove it to 
New York and he is going to drive 
it back. Rose and Morris have de- 
cided to go with him. It is their an- 
nual vacation. The ride out and walk 
back. 

George Nash has returned to the 
cast of “East is West,” and it is now 
announced that he will remain for 
the remainder of the run at the Astor 
and will also tour with the show next 
fall. He recently left the show giving 
for his reason for not accepting a con- 
tract to tour next season, that he was 
a “creative actor.” 


Captain Everett A. Butterfield, A.E.F., 
formerly of “Johnny Get Your Gun,” 
is sailing for America June 1. He 
denies the recently published report 
of his engagement toemarry Sydney 
Shields. Butterfield is a member of 
the Lamb’s Club, and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant at Platts- 
burg in Sept., 1918. 








IF YOU DON’T 
ADVERTISE IN VARIETY 
DON’T ADVERTISE 








28 to open for A. Charlot in London. 
It has not been settled whether Will 
Marion Cook will accompany the or- 
chestra. He is its director over here. 


The purchase of Robert Duke’s es- 
tate at Tarrytown, N. Y., by Joseph 
Blake will necessitate the immediate 
removal of Isadora Duncan’s school of 
classic dancing, which occupied the 
grounds until now. 


Tex Mcloud will open at Liverpool 
June 16 and the El Rey Sisters at 
Brighton Jyne 9. Both foreign book- 
ings were made through Charles Born- 
haupt in New York for the Variety 
Controlling Co. of England. 


Charles Freeman, one of the bookers 
in the Western Vaudeville Managers’ 
Association, Chicago, is in New York 
looking over acts. He will remain here 
another week or so. Jesse Freeman 
(Spingold Agency) came into New 
York Tuesday. 

Walter J. Hayes, for five years sec- 
retary to the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
sails for England on the Aquitania 
June 2 to arrange for the publication 
there of a series of Roosevelt anec- 
dotes by an English newspaper syndi- 
cate. 

For the first time since the act split 
five years ago, the former “Five Co- 
lumbians” were assembled together. 
The occasion was a box party at “The 
Royal Vagabond” last week. The for- 
mer act consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Caro Miller and their daughters Mari- 
lyn, Ruth and Claire. 

Some of the International Booking 
agents explain the sudden anxiety of 


Al Darling nearly ruined a dinner at 
the Criterion, in the Bronx, recently, 
tendered by Billy Gibson to Irving 
Crane, the Chairman of the Victory 
Loan Committee of that district. In the 
middle of festivities Al made an en- 
trance escorted by the largest of 
Gruber’s Elephants. Gibson turned 
white, then threatened to sic Benny 
Leonard on the invader. 


Willie Edelsten reports the follow- 
ing sailings: Frank Marcklay to open 
June 9, Lady Tsen Mei opens July 7, 
Budd Schneider and Co., to open July 
14. Lewis and Norton, who went 
abroad with the “Overseas Co.,” have 
been placed by Mr. Edelsten to 
open in England July 14. Merles Cock- 
atoos and Wheeler and Moran open 
July 28. 


Joe Shea will book the Sunday night 
concerts in the Star and Gayety, 
Brooklyn, next season. The Sunday 
bookings for both burlesque houses 
were controlled by C. W. Morganstern 
the last two seasons. Billy Atwell, 
Shea’s booking manager will give spe- 
cial attention to the Star, which will 
play a much better class of acts than 
heretofore. " 





Cleaves Kinkead’s suit for $5,000 
damages against A. H. Woods was 
amicably adjusted in court early this 
week, the plaintiff receiving a cash 
settlement. Kinkead as author of 
“Common Clay” claimed some money 
due him over the screen rights—pro- 
duced by Astra for Pathe with Fannie 
Ward. Alfred Beekman, of House, 
Grossman & Vorhaus, represented the 
defendant. 

A. E. Siegel, the general manager of 
the Timely Films, Inc., producers of 


the Pathe release, “Topics of the Day,” 
yeceived a settlement, out of court, last 
week, in his suit for $50,000 damages 
against the Fox Film Corporation, in 
which he alleged malicious slander and 
defamation of character. The suit, 
which had been pending for several 
years, was settled by the plaintiff’s 
counsel, Sid A. Erwin, of Detroit. The 
plaintiff was formerly in the Fox 
Film’s employ as district manager of 
their Middle West territory. 





Nellie Revell is getting to be one of 
our very best little commuters between 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago. The Cort office refers to her 
as the morale division of their attrac- 
tions, and whether the shows and their 
publicity staffs need it or not, the bi- 


weekly trips to the attractions are 
from the orders of the “big boss.” 
“Fiddlers Three” is playing Phila- 


delphia, “Flo Flo” in Boston, and “Glo- 
rianna” in Chicago. The latter show 
got top money of the musical attrac- 
tions in Chicago last week. 





The appeal by Max Hart from an 
interlocutory judgment decreeing the 
specific performance of an allenadl oral 
contract between him and his wife, 
Madge Hart, came up before the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
last week the court reserving its de- 
cision for the customary fortnight. 
The nature of the alleged agreement 
held that the defendant was to give 
Mrs. Hart half of his property, half 
of his future earnings, besides $20,000 
cash and $75 weekly, in consideration 
of her discontinuing two actions then 
pending against him, her condoning of 
his adulteries and her resumption of 
marital relations with him. The plain- 
tiff alleged that her agreement was 
fully carried out, his end of it onl 
extending to the payment of the $75 
weekly. The appellant contended the 
agreement the plaintiff sought to es- 
tablish was vague, indefinite, uncer- 
tain, unenforcible and non-equitable; 
that the alleged agreement is unrea- 
sonable and unconscionable, and that 
its specific performance would work a 
hardship on the defendant without a 
corresponding advantage to the plain- 
tiff. The respondent, through Herbert 
C. Smyth, contended the facts com- 
pletely sustained the making of the 
contract and that it would be proved 
equitable in any court. Louis Wilson 
and William M. Barrett appeared for 
the appellant. 


The following was written by Fred- 


erick Donaghey, musical critic of the 
Chicago Tribune: 

“Stravinsky, one of the most 
eminent composers of the century, 
is suffering poverty. Actors have 
their Fund: musicians have no or- 
ganized system of relief for dis- 
tressed colleagues. Why not?”— 
Editorial in Musical America. 

If the question be not mere 
rhetoric and the editor of Musical 
America really care to know, 
should say that Musical America is 
high among the reasons, so far as 
the public performers in the United 
States are concerned. The money 
which 
false-alarm publicity by musicians 
would pension all of the necessi- 
tous among them. Actors long 
since learned that lesson; that is 
why they now have their flourish- 
ing Fund. They supported four or 
five trade-weeklies at one time, 
buying space to tell each other— 
for the circulation was exclusively 
“professional”—how good _ they 
were. The one “organ” which mat- 
ters to them today is VARInETy; and 
it is realistic and on the tevel for 
all of their requirements. In time, 
doubtless, the musicians will copy 
the actors, and stop spending money 
in the effort to kid themselves. 
‘Their field is completely covered 
by two good weeklies—the Musical 
Leader, published in Chicago, and 
the Musical Courier, in New York. 


is spent each season oF. _ 
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ACTORS’ EQUITY ANNUAL MEET 
MONDAY, MAY 26.AT THE ASTOR 





Annual Meeting of Actors’ Equity Association Reported 
Fraught With Important Moves For Members. 


Possible Labor 


Affiliation Rumored. 


Election of Officers Taking Place. 





Much interest is being manifested 
along Broadway in the annual meeting 
of the Actors’ Equity Association, for 


members only, to be held at the Hotel 
Astor, Monday next, May 26, starting 
at 2 p. m. 

Reports of important matters to be 


brought up have led to rumors the 
meeting will be fraught with steps that 
greatly concern the members of the 
organization. One of these rumors is 
to the effect the matter of the A. E. A. 
aligning itself with the American 
Federation of Labor is to be placed be- 
fore the membership. In connection it 
is said that the A. E. A. if becoming 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. will 
have to be content with what is known 
as a federal charter, through some 
technical prevention against the A. F. 
of L. revoking the international char- 
ter granted some years ago to the 
White Rats. What remains of the 
White Rats (pronounced insolvent this 
week by a Supreme Court referee) has 
hung grimly to the charter. Another 
rumor is that the A. E. A., possibly 
through intimation, has withheld action 
in this particular in the expectation 
that the Rats’ charter would have to 
be rescinded or given up, in which 
event the A. E. A. would be the inter- 
national theatrical body of the large 
Federation. 

It is likewise reported the A. E. A., 
through its direct affiliation with the 
Actor’s Association of England, which 
is of the union trades of that country, 
could nicely hold itself as an allied 
labor society over here under a federal 
charter, for the time being. 

The A. E. A. has come along at a very 
fast clip since organizing. It fixed up- 
on a policy to aid its members and has 
maintained that policy, establishing it- 
self quickly as a business organization 
that did things and got results. It is 
officered and directed by men and 
women of standing in the playing pro- 
fession. They have given their per- 
sonal time and attention to the so- 
ciety’s affairs, without seeking nor ex- 
pecting individual credit“ The team 
work of the Executive Council of the 
A. E. A. makes a remarkable record 
in the annals of any actors’ organiza- 
tion over here. 

The ballot for the election of officers 
to serve one year, to be elected at the 
general meeting Monday, is as follows: 

President, Francis Wilson; vice-pres- 
ident, Bruce McRae; corresponding- 
secretary and recording secretary, 
Grant Stewart; treasurer, Richard A. 
Purdy. 

Council to serve three years: George 
Arliss, Barney Bernard, Harry C. 
Browne, Eddie Cantor, Ernest Glendin- 
ning, O. P. Heggie, Mrs. Shelley Hull, 
Walter Jones, Edwin Mordant, Zelda 
Sears, Norman Trevor, Tom Wise. 

To hold office until the Annual Meet- 
ing 1920: Ada Meade (vice Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen, now on Advisory Board); 
Echlin P. Gayer (vice Charles Colburn, 
retired). 

To hold office until the Annual Meet- 
ing 1921: Donald Brian (vice Shelley 
Hull, deceased); William Danforth 
(vice William Sampson, resigned). 

The regular ticket as published above 
was reported by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, composed of John Cope, chair- 
man; Will Deming, Winfred Harris, 
Olive May, William Norton, Florence 
Reed, Elizabeth Risdon, Ernest Jor 
rence, Ernest Truex, 


Negotiations between the new Pro- 
ducing Managers’ Association and the 


Actors’ Equity Association in the 
matter of a long-term agreement of 
the Adoption of contracts struck a snag 
Monday at a joint meeting in the 
Claridgé. 


The managerial faction refused to 
accept in toto the A. E. A. clause call- 
ing for a week to consist of eight per- 
formances, The managers, anticipat- 
ing the coming of Sunday amusements 
in New York, hold that nine perform- 
ances be considered a week like in 
western territory and in Washington, 
D. C. 

Early in the week indications were 
that all relations would end, the man- 
agers insisting that nine performances 
be inserted. 


FRENCH LEGITS UNIONIZING. 
Paris, May 8. 

The legitimate actors have decided 
to form their syndicate, in addition to 
the Actors’ Association, and to adhere 
to the Federation de Spectacle, which 
is affiliated with the Confederation 
Generale de Travail. They thus become 
a workers’ union, under the provisions 
of the law, and can present their griev- 
ances through the great labor organi- 
zation in France. 

Several of the actors’ claims have al- 
ready been acknowledged by managers, 
principally a minimum salary of $2 
per show for any employment what- 
soever, and a minimum of $2 for each 
rehearsal, with a guarantee when en- 
gaged for the run of a piece; non- 
dismissal when absent for illness (as is 
at present the custom after three 
days); and better dressing rooms. 

On the other hand the limelight men 
and other stage employees have for- 
mulated their claims and managers 
have till September \to clear their 
houses of non-unionists. The new scale 
of wage is to be 20 frs. per day of eight 
hours, for what ever kind of labor 
performed in the theatre, only regular 
workers to be taken on according to 
their trade and who are not supposed 
to undertake any other job outside the 
theatre. 

The musicians, for the moment, re- 
main quiet, there being so many out 
of employment, and their syndicate 
even authorizes them to play without 
extra money till 11.15 p. m. (instead of 
11 as hitherto during the war). But 
as the electrician will now earn more 
than the musician who does only one 
show a day, it is probable the latter 
will later make additional claims on 
the managers, as soom as circumstances 
permit. They can exact a quarter of 
an hour’s pay if the performance ter- 
minated more than five minutes after 
11.15 p. m. 

The municipal authorities tacitly 
agree a general rise is necessary, hav- 
ing themselves come down on the man- 
agers for an increase in the allowance 
made uniformed men who attend the 
shows, as required by the regulations. 
The ordinary policeman doing duty in 
and outside the establishment is to be 
paid 8 frs. instead of Frs. 3, and the 
Republican Guard 8 .frs. instead of 
Fr. 1.50. But the police claim each 
man now costs the rate payers 25 frs. 
per day. The charge for the municipal 
firemen, of which a contingent accord- 
ing to size of house is compulsory and 
payable by the management, is to be 
more than doubled. 


UNIFYING BAGGAGE CAR RATES. 


The U. S. Railroad Administration 
notified the United Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association on Saturday that an 
order will be issued during the current 
week unifying “baggage car rates 
throughout the country. Heretofore in 
the New England section it has been 
necessary for traveling companies to 
purchase 50 tickets in order to secure 
a baggage car. c 

The order forthcoming will reduce 
the New England rate to 25 tickets. 
Under the rules now in effect the mile- 
age rate paid by companies carrying 
less than twenty-five people and travel- 
ing from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Coast is thirty seven and a half 
cents a mile for each baggage car fur- 
nished. This rate will be reduced to 
twenty-five cents a mile when the or- 
der become effective. 

The decision to unify baggage car 
rates and lower the mileage charges in 
the western section was arrived at dur- 
ing a conference held in Chicago last 
week between representatives of the 
R. R. Administration and the Passenger 
Traffic Committee. When the order is 
officially issued ft will contain several 
minor reductions as regards service 
on the company cars, etc. 

The present arrangement whereby 
companies of 25 or more are furnished 
with one free baggage car will remain 
in effect as heretofore. The twenty- 
five cents a mile charge for baggage 
cars applies to companies of less than 
25. If a company contains but 10 peo- 
ple, however, 25 tickets can be pur- 
chased and a baggage car secured as 
under the present rules. When a car 
is furnished with 25 tickets the twenty- 
five cent mileage is waived. 

The R. R. Administration is now 
working on a simplified tariff schedule 
which will set forth all of the old and 
new rules so that they can be readily 
understood by anyone. The publica- 
tion will contain one section especial- 
ly devoted to the rules covering the- 
atrical travel. 


Senet , 
GIRL WINS ENGAGEMENT. 


Boston, May 21. 

Myrtle Allen Clark, of Alliston, a 
student at the Girl’s Latin School, won 
the contest for a place at $50 per week 
with the musical comedy extravaganza 
“Among the Girls,” which closed here 
Saturday. 

Miss Clark, who is 18 years of age, 
had never danced or sung outside her 
home, until she entered the competi- 
tion,- There were 575 contestants. 
Thé eight nearest competitors to Miss 
Clark are also to be given places in 
the company. 

The judges were Fred Wright, man- 
ager of the Park Square; Inez Fox, ex- 
pert on dancing; Don ‘Ramsey, of 
Waterson, Berlin & Snyder; Joseph 
Di Pesa, press agent of the theatre, 
and Paul Rumble, dramatic editor of 
the Boston Traveler. 

Miss Clark will make her debut at 
the Park Square May 26. 


WINNIGER WALKS OUT. 


Charles Winninger replaced Sam 
Bernard, (who left for Mt. Clemens) 
in “Friendly Enemies” at the Hudson 
last Saturday. Monday evening he 
went to the theatre, did not see his 
name on the signs in front, and re- 
fused to go on. Al Shean is now play- 
ing the part. 

The show, contrary to all reports, 
will remain at the Hudson until Aug. 
30. It played to $9,400 last week. 


DOYLE AND DIXON FOR PARIS. 


Albert de Courville has signed Doyle 
and Dixon and Midgie Miller for the 
Champs Elysees show in Paris. This is 
the production that is to be staged by 
Julian Mitchell. The team of dancers 
and the soubret expect to sail within 
the next fortnight. 


PASSING “PRETTY SOFT” BUCK. 
“How long is ‘Pretty Soft’ going to 
ast?” 

That question has been going. the 
rounds of Broadway ever since the 
piece was presented by the Empire 
Producing Co. at the Morosco Thurs- 
day night last week. All of the New 
York critics assumed the attitude of 
calling the play “stupid” instead of 
“dirty,” and thereby killed pretty much 
all of the chane¢es it might have had 
from sensational advertising. 

This week Oliver Morosco issued a 
statement regarding it and passed the 
“buck” to the producers, stating he 
was misinformed regarding the pro- 
duction and theme of the play and 
that he did not know it was dirty be- 
fore it got into his house. This handed 
those on the inside along the street 
a laugh. “ 

Commissioner of Licenses John F. 
Gilchrist sent for a copy of the script 
Friday after the opening, and it was 
delivered to him the early part of the 
current week. As yet there has been 
no action on the part of the commis- 
sioner. The police also took a hand 
in the matter and several detectives 
were at a number of the perform- 
ances, but the police have also failed 
to do anything up to the present. 

The attitude the daily papers took 
regarding the piece was most marked 
by the action of “The Times,” which 
not only ignored the piece totally as 
far as a review was concerned, but also 
refused to accept any advertising for 
the attraction. 

In reviewing the piece Louis V. De 
Foe of “The World” shot the most 
dynamite. He covered the show in 
about two sticks. All of it was a call 
cn the ministry and the police to sup- 
press the play. 


KENT AND PRICE MIX. 


William Kent, who suddenly stepped 
out of “Somebody’s Sweetheart” sev- 
eral weeks ago, debuted again in the 
Central Friday night of last week. 
But this time it was after the perform- 
ance was over. Kent was tooking for 
action, peeved that Joe Keno had 
been selected to fill his role, which 
was temporarily handled by Alonzo 
Price, one of the show’s authors. To 
Price’s dressing room meandered 
Kent. Shortly afterward, with a 
slightly bruised forehead, he was pro- 
jected into the 47th street alleyway 
where he proceeded to yell “help,” also 
“murder” and “police.” As Kent tells 
it Price hung a chair on his head, but 
that later he (Kent) “laid Price cold” 
and that he had been “training” at 
Long Beach for several weeks to turn 
the trick. The facts appear to be that 
when Price, in answer to a query as 
to whether Keno would be allowed to 
appear, answered that anyone selected 
by Arthur Hammerstein was satisfac- 
tory to him, Kent started to abuse 
Price and everything in general. Price, 
being disrobed, asked the stage door 
man to usher the loquacious Kent to 
the air, but he couldn’t resist gently 
cuffing the talkative comic, who fell 
and bumped his head on a chair. Price 
is a mild sort of six-footer but an %x- 
boxer. Kent is a featherweight. Kent, 
who is now under a managerial agree- 
ment with Max Hart to represent him 
in engagements, is said to have been 
receiving $300 weekly with the Ham- 
merstein show, until Hart landed him, 
when a competing producer with 
Hammerstein is reported having set a 
salary of $600 a week on Kent. It is 
not know around. whether the $600 
offer was made before or after Hart 
and Kent reached an understanding. 


Glendinning in “A Regular Fellow.” 

The engagement has been entered of 
Ernest Glendinning for “A Regular 
Fellow,” by Mark Swan, to be pro- 
duced by Charles Emerson Cooke. 

Mr. Glendinning is playing in “Sleep- 
less Nights,” that closes its season this 
week in Brooklyn. 
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THE PASSING OF WILL DAVIS 





Chicago, May 21. 

The grand old man of, Chicago’s 
show world has passed. Will J. Davis 
is dead. His life represented three- 
quarters of a century of adventure. 
He rubbed elbows with most of the 
great theatrical ventures in the past 
generation, and shook hands with 
most of the great people of the stage. 

Davis was of the old school. He was 
rot the flashy, loud showman popularly 
miscaricatured as typical, but a gentle- 
man and a student who won respect 
and affection in circles which rarely 
took show people into their regard 
ang confidence. He was a militant 
battler—A. Toxin Worm, if he can re- 
member back a score or so of years, 
can testify to that—and made ene- 
mies, but he hada thousand friends 
for every enemy, and those who didn’t 
like him at least respected him. 

Davis was the central figure in one 
of the greatest calamities of the age 
—the terrible Iroquois Theatre fire in 
1903—and came out of it with clean 
hands and a clean bill of health. Davis 
was one of the owners and manager 
of the theatre. It was not incumbent 
upon him to assume the responsibility 
for the investigation which followed 
the fire. But he did. 

He was always more of an artist 
than a business man. Of late years he 
had withdrawn from active participa- 
tion in the field which was part of him, 
body and soul, and the new generation, 
filled with the doings of the day and 
plans of the future, had almost for- 
gotten him. It took his passing to 
bring Davis back to public memory. 
Hundreds attended his funeral. Thou- 
sands sent messages of condolence to 
the widow and son. The Associated 
Press flashed news of his death all 
over the country and the Chicago pa- 
pers noted the event only as it notes 
the passing of the great. 

Mr. Davis“died Friday night at his 
Chicago home, after an illness of three 
months. In quest of his failing health 
the stage veteran had gone to Hot 
Springs with his old cronies, William 
A. Pinkertof, Lou M. Houseman and 
Ashton Stevens. From Hot Springs 
came sad reports that Davis was going. 

He returned to Chicago some weeks 
agoy and went to his home. He took 
to his bed a day or two later and never 
left it again. Death was inevitable. 

Will Davis was a theat?ical Colum- 
bus. He was given credit for discover- 
ing Grace Kennicott, Grace Von Stud- 
diford, and Mary Garden. He also dis- 
Eaere Jessie Bartlett—and married 

er. 

He was born on a Michigan farm 
near Ann Arbo}, son of a prominent 
railroad man of the state. In the civil 
war he enlisted as a sailor—he was re- 
jected in the army because of his 
youth—and after the war, following a 
brief connection in the railroad busi- 
ness, came to Chicago. 

His first theatrical connection was as 
box office man with Glover & Dale’s 
Adelphi Theatre. From that point on 
his theatrical connections were nu- 
merous and important, and he began 
to be a history maker in the theatrical 
business. 

He toured the famous original 
Georgia Minstrels, managed the 
American tour of Her Majesty’s Grand 
Opera Company, the Lester Wallack 
tour, the triumphal trip of the Chicago 
Choir “Pinafore.” He was the impor- 
tant figure in the opening of the Grand 
Opera House. 

Later he became manager of. Hav- 
erly’s Theatre, which became the Co- 
lumbia. Then he went out as manager 
with the ill-fated American Opera 
Company, directed by the late Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

Upon his return he became asso- 
ciated with Al Hayman and Harry J. 
Powers in-the conduct of the Columbia 





Theatre. After this theatre burned 
down, he became active in the build- 
ing of the Illinois Theatre, in which he 
was part owner until the time of his 
death. 

The late years of his life were spent 
mostly on his farm near Crown Point, 
Ind., with his cattle and ‘his blooded 
horses and dogs. 

In 1907 he married Mary Ellen 
O’Hagen, who, with a son, Will J. 
Davis, Jr., survives him. The funeral 
took place Sunday. The pallbearers 
were Will J. Davis, Jr. George J. 
Charlton of the Chicago & Alton rail- 
road, Harry J. Powers, Edward Meyer, 
James Demery and Edward Miller. 


TYLER’S PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


The players and writers who will 
contribute to the special program of 
stock performances to be given at the 
National, Washington, during June and 
July have been announced by George 
C. Tyler. 

Five plays will be given, “Clarence,” 
a comedy by Booth Tarkington; “On 
the Firing Line,” by Harvey O’Hig- 
gins and Harriet Ford; “Made of 
Money,” by Porter Emerson Browne 
and Richard Washburn Child; “A 
Young Man’s Fancy,” by John T. Mc- 
Intyre, and “The Golden Age,” by 
Sidney Toler and Marion Short. Reg- 
ular $2 prices will prevail. 

The purpose of these try-outs is to 
fit stars and actors with parts for next 
season, and to test them in the parts 
for which they are cast. Frederick 
Stanhope will do the directing. The 
list of players includes Emily Stevens, 
Lynn Fontaine, Helen Hayes, Fania 
Marinoff, Josephine Hall, Susanne 
Westford, Jane Corcoran, Helen Col- 
lier, Adelaide Phillips, Alfred Lunt, 
George Howell, Harry Mestayer, Sid- 
ney Toler, Glenn Hunter, Frank Con- 
nor, William Norton, William Blais- 
dell and Frederick Webber. Other ac- 
tors and actresses will be assigned to 

“the lesser roles, among these being 
Cornelia Skinner, daughter of Otis 
Skinner, Bessie Owens, sister of Laur- 
ctte Taylor, and Amy Leah Dennis, 
now in “Come On Charley.” 

“The Golden Age,” is a comedy of 
youth and in playing it, Helen Hayes 
will have in her support Claire Mer- 
sereau, Viola Harper and Genevieve 
Tobin. The Tarkington comedy is of 
a new and whimsical type. “On the 
Hiring Line” deals satirically with the 
ser¥ant,problem. “Made of Money” 
deals with conditions in this country 
today. 
quaint and Barrie-esque. These pro- 
ductions will return to the stage Jo- 
sephine Hall, after eight years’ ab- 
sence, and of Frank O’ Connor, Kyrle 
Bellew’s heir. 


HAS BRIEUX’S “RED ROBE.” 

Henry Neagle has secured the rights 
to Eugene Brieux’s “The Red Robe” 
and is arranging to produce the piece 
early next fall. It was originally given 
at the Theatre du Vaudeville, Paris, 
and later was placed in the repertoire 
of the Theatre Francaise. This is the 
play which brought about the election 
of the author as a member of the 
French Academy. 

At one time John D. Williams an- 
nounced that he was going to present 
the piece and then George C. Tyler 
tried to secure it. He became inter- 
ested when it was presented here in 
French by Mme. Rejane on the occas- 
ion of her last tour in this country 
under his management. 


“Head Over Heels.” Long Season. 

“Head Over Heels” (Henry W. Sav- 
age), with Mitzi Hajes, closed May 17, 
after a season of 48 weeks. 


Mitzi will go out again with the piece. 


next season. 


“A Young Man’s Fancy” is © 


= 


SELWYN’S THEATRE PLANS 0. K’D — 


Plans have been passed by the Build- 
ing Department for the two Selwyn 
theatres located on West 42d street, 
running through to 43d street, seating 
respectively 1,100 and 1,200, at an esti- 
mated cost of $500,000, and construc- 
tion will start immediately. When 
completed it will make all theatres on 
one block, more than on any single 
block in the world. : 

It is conservatively estimated that 
more than $7,000,000 will be invested 
in new theatres in Greater New York 
during the current year. Plans call- 
ihg for over $5,000,000 cf this amount 
have already been fled and that houses 
requiring an expefiditure of an addi- 
tional $2,000,000 is a reasonable figure. 

Four large theatres in Manhattan 
are now under way, including the Capi- 
tol, seating 5,200, and B. S. Moss’, at 
Broadway and 18lst street. The Keith 
interests are building a 2,500 seat house 
in the Bronx (the Fordham), located 
at Fordham road and Valentine avenue, 
and Moss’ house at Prospect avenue 
and 1l6lst street is to be a 3,500 ca- 
pacity structure. 

Over in Brooklyn, John Manheimer 
is to build a 3,000 seater at Flatbush 
avenue and Albemarle road; Louis 
Gold is erecting a 1,900 seat house, 
with a roof garden seating 1,500 at 
Kings Highway arfd East 12th street; 
A. H. Schwartz, new house at Flatbush 
avenue and Rogers avenue will seat 
1,200; Herman Weingarten is erecting 
one to seat 2,100 at Fulton and How- 
ard avenue; Washington Amusement 
Co. at Washington avenue and Pros- 
pect place to seat 1,500; St. Marks 
Amusement Co. will shortly build a 
1,500 seater at 285 Flatbush avenue; 
the Chauncey Marshall Estate plans a 
structure at Saratoga avenue and Ma- 
con street, and more than a score of 
others are on the tapis. 


“LITTLE SHEEP” TO BE SHELVED. 


The Selwyns have decided to shelve 
Eugene Walter’s “Poor Little Sheep” 
for the summer, opening it for an early 
metropolitan premiere in the fall, in 
this city. 

At the conclusion of the local run, it 
will see Chicago, which means that it 
will not open at the Studebaker in the 
Windy City on June 2, as previously 
planned. 

The piece is enjoying a one-week’s 
stand in Washington this week. 

















CHAMBERLAIN BROWN STARS 
No. 9—JULIA KELETY 
Now featured with Clifton Crawford’s “They 


Loved a Lassie” by Crawford and Erwin 
Connelly. Miss Kelety with Crawford and 
May Vokes scored in New Haven with her 
five numbers and her specialty. Miss Kelety, 


like Bessie McCoy, Grace La Rue, Roy Barnes, 
Lucille Manion, Jim Barton, Louise Groody 
Helen Bolton, Richard Pyle, Ina Hayward and 
others, is exclusively represented by CHAM- 
BERLAIN BROWN. 


Next week—No. 18—LOUISE GROODY, 


THEATRE GUILD ESTABLISHED. 


The Theatre Guild, now financially 
established by the success of “John 
Ferguson,” the St. John Ervine drama 
current at the Garrick theatr3, is an 
example of how things theatrical can 
be put across on a shoe string if only 
men and women of sincerity, vision 
and good sense are holding that same 
string taut. Five weeks ago, on pei 
advanced by Lawrence Langner, $500 
put up by Justus Sheffield, and Otto 
H. Kahn’s rental of the Garrick theatre 
on very generous terms, the Guild pro- 
duced “Bonds of Interest,” and put 
“John Ferguson” into rehearsal. 

Various loans by Langner, and a 
friend, Maurice Wertheim, brought the 
total of money on tap for making 
these two productions up to $2,500, a 
small sum to tide over the four weeks 
before the second play proved one of 
the hits, financial and artistic, of the 
season, but enough. It was enough 
because the actors were working on 
a co-operative basis, as were others 
connected with the enterprise. By this 
arrangement the money, as it came in. 
was divided pro rata. As an instance 
of the interest shown, it may be fur- 


ther mentioned that Rollo Peters, the” 


director, Lee Simonson, Michael Carr 
and Adams Rice worked night and day 
on the costumes and scenery—so con- 
stantly, in fact, that they even slept 
in the theatre. 

The Guild was founded last winter 
when Lawrence Langner, Rolo Peters, 
Philip Moeller, Helen Westley and 
Josephine A. Meyers met at the home 
of the last named and discussed the 
idea of an organization to succeed the 
Washington Square Players, . The 
founders had the experience jof the 
Players to guide them, and decided to 
produce full length dramas rather than 
one-act plays. In making this deci- 
sion their judgment was good, if the 
fact that the Guild is the first art 
theatre in the United States to suc- 
ceed financially is any proof. 

In the list of those connected’ with 
this enterprise one encounters with 
pleasant infrequency the names of ‘pro- 
fessional Greenwich Villagers. The 
Board of Managers includes Langner, 
Moeller, Sheffield, Simonson and Helen 
Freeman and Helen Westley. In the 
Advisory Group are Djuna Barnes, Ed- 
win Bjorkman, Heywood Broun, Padriac 
Colum, Alice Kauser, Edna Ketiten. 
Iden Payne, Ridgley Torrence, Rita 
Wellman, Percival Wilde, Estelle Win- 
wood and Margaret Wycherley. ~ 


: BELASCO’S BIG PLAY. ~ 


The story published in VARrety a 
fortnight ago that David Belasco has 
been working for the past 18 months 
on the production of a play which is 
intended to be the zenith of his life’s 


work in legitimate staging, created 
considerable stir in the amusement 
world. 


Additional facts in addition to the 
meagre details are gradually coming 
to light. Besides the three male stars 
referred to in the original story. 
Frances Starr will have the principal 
female role and is the only member 
of the cast who knows anything of the 
story thus far. 

The piece was written by Maurice 
V. Samuels, author of “The Wanderer,” 
and the dialogue is in blank verse. 
The theme is allegorical and the pro- 
duction is stupendously spectacular 
to the utmost degree. 

Although the name of Belasco’s son- 
in-law, Morris Gest, will not appear 
on the program, it will not be a mat- 


ter of surprise to those in the know “i 


to learn he is financially interested in 
the venture, or that the presentation 


will be made at the Century theatre’ 


in the late fall. 


Hill Buys “Honey Boy Minstrels.” 

Gus Hill has bought the title to the 
“Honey Boy Minstrels,” originally cre- 
ated by the late George Evans. 


t 


. 
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LOOK AND LISTEN. 


Atlantic City, May 21. 
Somehow or other A. H. Woods always man- 
ages to give us something a little different. 


May 19 at the Globe the audience was treated 
to a new sort of dramaturgy, complicated in 
i movement, 


conception but rather simpie in — 
nevertheless rich with the fascination of 
novelty. The piece is ‘Look and Listen.” 
The story is told in the first scene of the 
first act, in a law office Blanche Warren has 
been accused of the murder of Hugh Saints- 
bury, fiance of her sister, who has been shot 
to death at Briarcliffe. Her whereabouts are 
a mystery both to Lawyer Harlanday, who 


ects to marry her, and to the police, who 
oor ner... A bes. Lydiard is brought into 
the office in a wheel chair. It is this deaf, 
paralyzed old lady who accuses Miss Warren. 
She tells her story, and as she tells it the 
scene shifts to the Briarcliffe Woods. Here 
we see Blanche Warren and her sister, Adele, 
and Hugh Saintsbury going through a pan- 


tomime of the story, while the deaf old lady 
euite by accident is concealed behind the 
shielding rock where she has been ieft by her 
nurse. Adele and Saintsbury leave, and the 
next moment the man staggers back on the 
stage mortally wounded, while Blanche fol- 
lows him, holding a pistol in her hand. The 
scene goes back to the lawyer's office where 


the old lady finished her story. 


In act two the story again opens in the 
lawyer's office. This time Blanche Warren 
and her sister come in seeking Day's help. 
Blanche tells her story precisely as the old 


lady told it, with the exception of saying that 
she did not know who fired the shot. 

It develops that three years before Saints- 
bury had tried to trick Blanche, succeeding 
only in compromising her. This establishes 
the motive for the crime, as the woman who 
ran the roadhouse of Blanche’s unfortunate 
experience has already recognized her, and no 
doubt will testify. 

The third act again opens in the lawyer’s 
office, to which has come an_ unsuccessful 
suitor for the hand of Blanche’s sister, Adele. 
He tells of a blind man who sells news- 
papers at the railway depot. This blind man 
has said that he overheard the confession of 
a woman who claimed to be Saintsbury’s wife. 
He is brought to the office, and as he tells 
his story the scene changes to the railroad 
depot. In this scene only the voices of the 
characters are heard, the set being in total 
darkness. The blind man’s story is concluded 
in the lawyer's office once more. It is in this 
final scene that Mrs. Lydiard’s nurse comes 
in again to tell Day that her patient is too 
weak to again testify. The blind man recog- 
nizes her voice, and in the cross questioning 
that follows she confesses the crime. 

All this is novel enough in presentation, 
but it is not good drama. The solution de- 
pends entirely upon a coincidence that taxes 
the credulity; it has the taste of being mad» 
to order. The story is quite ordinary and 
differs only in the method of telling. In the 
third place it is this novelty of presentation 
which keeps the piece going, maintaining in- 
terest. 

Instead of the audience guessing as to the 
identity of the criminal, it tried to guess 
what new thing was to be done next. No one 
is concerned about the murderer; rather one 
wonders how Blanche is to be gotten out cf 
her predicament. Her innocence is taken for 
granted; the denouement had to reveal, not 
the murderer, but the method of discovery. 
And this method developed to be a coincidence 
and not a method. 

Nevertheless, the novelty of its presenta- 
tion may carry the play to success, as in the 
case of “On Trial,” though there is hardly 
an attempt at charatcer drawing save in the 
instance of the deaf old lady. The story ig 
not completed enough or intense enough to 
sustain itself. 

“Look and Listen” is well acted, including 
in its cast Olive Wyndham, Flo Hart, Ramsey 
Wallace, Georgia Lee Hall, W. L. Thorne 
Stewart Wilson, Florine Arnold, Harriet Ross, 
Arleen Hackett, Richard Gordon, William B. 
Mack, Harold Vosburg, John J. Pierson. 





SUNRISE. 


Atlantic City, May 21. 


According to all the edicts of a first night 
audience Winchell Smith and John L. Golden 
have won another success with their newest 
comedy, “Sunrise,” at the Apollo. 

The atmosphere of a Blue Ridge mountain 
summit and its native people furnish the 
humor, the comedy and the pathos that mingle 
in this new vehicle with all of the glamour 
and appeal that have previously made the 
productions of this firm so successful. 

It is worth while just to see the native 
folk of this mountainside. To make the ac- 
quaintance of the Preacher, alias strong arm 
man, to meet bright, happy and delightful lit~ 
tle Azaele in her now found home, to get ac- 
quainted with young Sam Disbrow with a 
hankering for book learning and a love for 
Azalea—it is well to have known the old 
fiddler and his splendid vein of humorous 
doings. You won’t feel any the worse for 
meeting “‘Ma’’ McBirdey and her cottage on 
top of the mountain or even for seeing “Pa” 
Birney. Then there is Jeff and Mandy and 
old Mr. Disbrow, the gloomy undertaker, and 
Buck and Dick and old Jeff Coulter, who has 
a family feud with the Babbs that is two 
generations old. They all are real characters 
right out of the heart of a world you don’t 
know much about. 

Probably the story of the young. girl, 
rescued by the Preacher from the hands of 
a circus gang as her guardian Grandfather 
died and possessed of a fortune through an 


assumed relationship—may not be a story that 
will stand investigation, but it will, neverthe- 
jess, be found sufficient for such a splendid 


cast as acted it last night and made the 
every point of native talent show up in its 
most transparent light. 

It is not the plot of “Sunrise” that has 
the greatest appeal—that you can ascertain 
at the close of the first of its four acts. It 
is its transplanted atmosphere of the bigh 
Bluc Ridge Mountains and the fun of living 
with these people that is really interesting. 

Adding to the height of pleasure is little 
Miss Sylvia Field in the part of Azalea. Miss 


Field has been hailed as a find of the recent 
season, and her work last night justified her 
advance notices. If she was sometimes too 
much above the uncultured folk of her ac- 
quaintance and supposed genealogy, the rosy 
idealism that pervades these coated plays pro- 
vided sufficient excuse and allowed the gentle 
play of her youthful face full of personality. 

Chester Morris, as the hero of the plot, 
played sincerely and _ truthfully. Alphoz 
Kithier as the clergyman created a distinct 
impression, but among the many character 
parts none stood out so clear in its perfec- 
tion as the old toothlegs fiddler, almost deaf, 
as played by Charles Althoff. 


LOVE LAUGHS. 


If “Love” did any laughing at the Bijou 
May 20 wiere this new three-act comedy was 


initially presented, it was a solo titter. No 
one else was in on the laugh. 

“Love Laughs” is by George D. Parker. 
It is presented by Edwin Kohn through ar- 
rangement with the Scibilia Co. It is a de- 
cidedly light and decidedly silly comedy, de- 
cidedly more silly than funny. The entire 
action is staged in the sitting room of a 


the story revolving around 
the romance of a young man who imagines 
he is desperately in love with a pretty nurse. 
Harold Hendes is the young man and Jessie 
Glendenning is the nurse. The young man 
invoked the aid of a nerve specialist to aid 
him in winning the nurse’s affections. The 
specialist is Lionel Adams. He agrees to 
make the young man fll and does so in the 
first act, quartering him in his own home. In 
the second act it appears the young man has 
fallen in love with the nerve specialist’s ward, 
the ward being Katherine Alexander. The 
nurse has fallen in love with the nerve spe- 
cialist. “yeryone is wise to conditions but 
the latter, but being a brilliant scientist and 
admitted¥y over 40, he had to continue ignor- 
ant of the situation for the good of the plot. 
In the third act the complication is adjusted 
and the double marriage promised. For a 
brief moment a cloud hangs over the young 
and pretty nurse, but this was promptly 
cleared up. 

Miss Glendenning had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity in this piece to outshine her associates 
and she did nobly. She was the sole radiant 
star of the cast while Mr. Adams gave a 
rather poor performance, displaying a marked 
nervousness and a tendency to forget his 
lines, but this of course might be expected at 
a first performance. 

Ida Waterman, as the physician’s mother, 
had a small part, but played it well. Harold 
West as an English detective had a smaller 
part and did not play it well. Arthur Allen 
was with the piece for a few minutes in the 
first act, in a character part. Harold Hendee 
was extremely silly as the lover, being a bit 
aged for a juvenile role that called for such 
ridiculous actions. Katherine Alexander, as 
the ingenue, also exaggerated a trifle and did 
not appear quite as sane as the most giddy 
girl who has fallen in love. 

“Love Laughs’”’ may linger, but aarey long. 

yn 


PRETTY SOFT. 


Capt. John Dasent, R. A. F., artist, 
Edwin Nicander 


physician's home, 


Dulcie Dasen, his wife, ........ Mona Bruns 

Lieut. Gunning Blossom, R. N. V. R., his 
ee, ee ee ee, eee Claude Beerhohm 

Cuff, his man servant...... Joseph Allenton 


Merriam Pell, war contractor, 
Dallas Welford 
Nancy Pell, his wife.......... Nancy Stewart 
Professor McKibble, London University, 
Joseph W. Herbert 
Dolly McKibble, his wife....Plorence Eldridge 


Major Bunthunder, D. 8S. O. (home on 
| a are eae Roy Cochrane 
Colonel] Vaillant, French Army, 


Edouard Duran 


Peter Joles, from East Africa, 7 
Rowland Buckstone 

y Norah, a8 Irigh maid... c.cscdass Aileen Poe 
Mrs. Rapley, supper rooms....Rose Coghlan 
POR, TNOOB « 66 dKwic ccnsiuss Margaret Nybloc 
May Fahey, on the stage........ Jean Stuart 
Pree + Na da 50 $0008 0s4ar Fred Graham 
i eee Harry Manners 
PRE. CHa b.6 40 00146 ons 60 608 Frank Bixby 
Maes TM TORR s occ sc cccccssccs Marie Pettes 
James Owen O’Connor, playing Shakes- 


peace behind a net, and the Cherry Sisters 
doing a song and dance turn under similar 
conditions, have been eclipsed by the pre- 
sentation at the Morosco, May 15, of a farce 
comedy by Paul M. Potter, entitled “Pretty 
Soft.” Not since those memorable days has a 
first night audience had so enjoyable an eve- 
ning. Those present at the premiere looked 
at one another, doubting their own eyes and 
ears, 


“Pretty Soft,’ designed as an adaptation 


of French licentiousness, proved to be an 
inane farce with smutty lines of the 
most brutal vulgarity which cannot be con- 


doned on the score of cleverness. 

A captain of the English army is ordered 
by his uncle to be married before his depar- 
ture for the front, with the fdea of assuring 
a son and heir to his vast estate. On the eve 
of the wedding, three days before he is 
scheduled to leave, he calls on his mistress, 
tells her of his impending marriage and the 
necessity for his creating an heir. To which 


“Only three days? Then you’ve 
This is a fair sample of 
dialog with which the 


she replies: 
no time to lose.” 
the ‘“‘brilliancy’’ of 
piece abounds. 

The so-called “humor” is supposed to arise 
from the fact that the mistress gives the 
captain a sleeping potion which renders him 
incapable of consiummating the creation of 
the desired heir. 

Act second takes place in a roadhouse fre- 
quented by men and their mistresses. Most 
of the women in the cast have lovers and 
make assignations there. When the sleepy 
captain arrives to secure a much needed rest 
in order to recover his faculties and informs 
the maid he is not expecting a lady, she re- 
plies, as she“leaves the room: “All right, 
I'll be back.””’ When the virgin bride is be- 
ing solicited by the family lawyer, an old 
dodderer, and rejects his overtures, he ex- 
claims: “You’re the most ungrateful client 
I've ever had.” Speaking of one of the 
wives, the maid says: “She’s with two men 
in two different rooms at the same time— 
pretty soft.” The captain, being interrogated, 


is asked: ‘‘How often have you been mar- 
ried?” says: ‘“‘Once, and hardiy that.” The 
whole thing is cheap vulgarity without wit. 


All the characters in the second act run in 
and out of doors in approved old-fashioned 
French farce metheds of several decades 
agone, there are innumerable ‘‘asides” and 
monologs, and in addition, resource is had to 
the cheapest form of ancient vaudeville gags, 
as for instance: “I suppose you are familiar 
with his whereabouts I think they’re in the 
wash”; “Many are called, but few get up’; 
a woman faints and the man who is attempt- 
ing to revive her, drinks a glass of liquor 
instead of administering it to her. 

To pass judgment upon the work of the 
players would be doing them a gross in- 
justice. Paul M. Potter, who dramatized 
“Trilby,” “The Honor of the Family,” ‘The 
Conquerors,” etc., may be aging, but what 
about: the seasoned, but still youthful, the- 
atrical men responsible for the representa- 
tion? 

As an example of the very worst entertain- 
ment of its kind ever attempted in New York, 
“Pretty Soft’ is worth going to ~~ . 

olo. 





JUDGMENTS. 


Judgments filed in the County Clerk’s office. 
The first name is that of the judgment debtor, 
the second the judgment creditor, and the 
amount of judgment. 

Frank Belcher and Al Mayer—Rogston Film 

Co., Inc., $269.08. 

K & R Film Co., Inc.—W. A. Brady, $140.70. 

Andre Sherri—Linwood Garage, Inc., $217.40. 

Trans-Russian Film Corp.—L. Garfinkle et 
al., $1,148.31. 


K & R Film Corp.—wW. A. Brady, $88.40 
(costs). 
Rivoli Producing Film Corp.—B. Disalvo et 


al. $510.45. 

Same—Astra Film Corp., $41.15. 

Jean Cooper—Musical Courier Co., $280.27. 

Abraham Kaskowitz by gdn.—Luna Amuse- 
ment Co., $110.05. 

Marne Productions, Inc.,—E. R. Royce, $852.43. 

Mitchell H. Mark Réalty Corp.—E. Kohler, 
$3,211.22. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Mrs. Charles C. Craig, “A Regular Fellow.” 
Wellington Cross, “Just a Minute.” 

Ernest Glendinning, ‘‘A Regular Feller.” 
Nelson Snow, ‘‘Here Comes the Groom.” 


DEATHS. 
Selah Halleck. 

Selah Halleck (Mrs. Roland Carr) 
was killed while driving her automo- 
bile in Perth Amboy, N. J., Maygl3. 
The deceased was at one time a promi- 
nent leading woman in legitimate pro- 
ductions. 

J. F. Donovan. 

Jeremiah Francis Donovan died May 
16 of pneumonia at his home in Brook- 
lyn. The deceased had been an actor 
and lawyer and widely known as a di- 
rector of amateur dramatics. 

James A. Foster. 

James A. Foster died May 15 at his 
home, Warwick, R. I. The deceased 
was owner of the Colonial, Providence, 
and was prominent in business in that 
city. Mr. Foster was 73 years of age. 


HELEN TYLER’S “OASIS.” 


Helen Tyler has given up the stage 
and producing for the present to de- 
vote all of her time to “The Oasis” a 
woman’s club with quarters in the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, and in 
Paris: Several of the leading lights 
of the profession are associated with 
the movement, which is designed to 
furnish club rooms and entertainment 
for the membership, which to a great 
extent is to be of out of town women. 
It is to be a general information cen- 
ter regarding activities in New York 
and to furnish a list of everything 
from the best shops to the play hits 
to the visitors. 


. 





NEWS OF THE DAILIES. 


Lieut. “Jim” Burope, slain in Boston re- 
cently, left an estate valued at $1,000. 





Mrs. Otis Skinner has written a” play which 
has been accepted by the Charles Frohman Co. 


Over $5,000 was raised for the Actors’ Fund 
at the annuai Boston benefit, May 16. 





Maurice and Walter returned to New York 
from abroad last week after 18 months of war 
service. 





J. 8. Tepper’s first production since leaving 
the Selwyns will be “Curiosity,” a comedy by 
H. Austin Adams, author of “ ’Ception Shoals.” 





William A. Brady has cabled, advising his 
office that he and Miss George haye arrived 
safely at Plymouth. 





John Cort will present Eddie Leonard in 
“Roly Boly Eyes,” a musical comedy by Ed- 
gar Hilen Wolfe, next season. 

Mme. Granier, the French comedienne, “has 
applied to Charles Dillingham for the French 
rights to “She’s a Good Fellow,” to be pro- 
duced at the Theatre Varieties this summer. 





“Dangerous Years,” by Edward Locke, has 
been accepted by the Shuberts for immediate 
production. Alma Tell has been placed under 
contract to play the leading role. 





Ida Adams, who has been a success in London 
for several years, returned to this country 
last week. Her latest hit on the other side 
was “Inside the Lines.” 





Oliver Morosco has announced that, except 
for leasing his theatre to the Empire Pro- 
ducing Corp., he has no connection with the 
presentation of “Pretty Soft.’ 





Oliver D. Bailey has accepted for early pro- 
duction a comedy by Julian F. Thompson, of 
Chicago, a broker. It is called “Three Blind 
Mice.”’ 





Percy Burton has terminated his associa- 
tion with Mr. and Mrs Coburn as general 
manager of ‘“‘The Better ’Ole,” and sails for 
England next week to arrange for the appear- 
ance of Lowell Thomas in his travelogues. 





The Scibilia Theatrical Enterprises have 
started rehearsals of “‘Fifty-Fifty,” a musical 
comedy by Lieut. Leon DeCosta, William Len- 
nox and Margaret Michael. Mr. Lennox will 
be featured in the cast. 





“Look Who’s Here!” a musical comedy by 
Frank Mandel and Edward Paulton with mu- 
sic by Silvio Hein, will be produced in Sept. 
Cecil Lean and Cleo Mayfield will head the 
cast. 





Harry C. Langford has been appointed dra- 
matic editor of the Washington Times, Arthur 
Brisbane’s paper. He succeeds B. P. Berman, 
who walked out of the office one evening and 
hasn’t advised his boss yet as to his where- 
abouts. 





In appreciation of the war work performed 
by the women of the stage the Friars Club 
will have a dinner for the members of the 
Stage Women’s War Relief in the Hotel Astor, 
May 25. Channing Pollock is chairman of 
the committee of arrangements. 


Five plays, one of them by Edward Locke, 
author of “The Climax,’”’ have been bought by 
the Greenwich Village Theatre for production 
next season. B. Iden Payne and W. H. Gill- 
more will probably co-operate with Frank 
Conroy in producing these plays. 


Another French enterprise will be launched 
in New York next season under the direction 
of Carlo Liten, a Beigian actor. It will be 
known as the “Theatre D’Art des Poetes 
Francais et Belges,” and will play a limited 
engagement at the Little Lenox Theatre be- 
ginning in December. 











Arrangements have been perfected for a 
public performance at the Greek Theatre on 
the grounds of the Scarborough Country Club 
at Scarborough, on-the-Hudson, Memorial 
Day. ‘Twelfth Night” will be played for the 
benefit of the Ossining Hospital. Mrs. Peter 
or dee (Viola Allen) will appear in the role 
0 ola. 





George G. Haven was elected president of 
the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Co. 
(owner of the Metropolitan O. H.) at the 
annual meeting last week. Mr. Haven suc- 
ceeds the late Augustus D. Juilliard. H. A. C. 
Taylor was re-elected vice-president, and 
George Henry Warren succeeds Mr. Haven as 
treasurer. On the board of directors are 
George F. Baker, August Belmont, R. Fulton 
Cutting, H. C. Frick, G. G. Haven, Ogden 
Mills, J. P. Morgan, H. A. C. Taylor, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, George Henry Warren, George Pea- 
body Wetmore and Harry Payne Whitney. 


CRITICISM. 


PRETTY SOFT. 

A farce comedy by Paul Meredith Potter from 
the French by Antony Mars and Leon Xanrof 
at the Morosco, May 15. 

With an exhibition of this kind dramatic 
criticism has nothing whatever to do except 
to warn the public of its general offensive- 
ness.— World. 

Why friendly foreign nations like France and 
England have to be misused by farces of this 
sort is beyond comprehension. As they are not 
to blame, who is?—Herald. 
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ROUTING OF ROAD ATTRACTIONS 
FOR NEXT SEASON VERY BRISK 





Shubert and K. & E. Books Already Overloaded with Touring 


Shows. 


New York Business Beginning to Flop. 


Summer Outlook for Brokers Not Bright. 





Preparations for the road for next 
season are far advanced with present 
indications that at least a third more 
attractions starting out early in the 
fall. The final line-up during the sum- 
mem should see a greater percentage 
over the past two seasons. The pre- 
diction is that even the smaller com- 
munities will be given more offerings 
than ever in the history of theatricals. 
That means that the going will be hard 
for “turkeys” which are known to 
have cleaned up unheard of profits 
during the past season. Last fall the 
road was denuded of attractions in 
scme sections through the influenza. 
But the readjustments from that con- 
dition and the adaptation of the rail 
increases have finally been made and 
with general prosperity expected to 
continue, managers are looking to a 
big road year for 1919-20. 


The Shubert books are even now 
practically filled with routes and that 
office will start the new season with 
more shows than the K. & E. office 
perhaps for the first time. There are 
to be two traveling companies of al- 
most every attraction which made the 
semblance of a Broadway run and as 
New York has furnished more appar- 
ent successes than ever before, the 
number of touring shows is bound to 
be larger. The Shubert affiliations 
greatly boost theoutgoing flock with 
A. H. Woods and Comstock, Elliott & 
Gest listed as the most active support- 
iug producers. The latter will have 
around 18 shows on tour and the for- 
mer office will easily exceed that num- 
ber. The Shubert office itself has a 
lengthy string and in addition is now 
readying twenty new productions for 
Broadway. It is true that that num- 
ber of available theatres on the road 
has not materially increased, yet many 
have been without regular legitimate 
attractions. 

The K. & E. office is also primed 
for a big out of town season and the 
conditions which may obtain if the two 
firm principals separate is not expect- 
ed to interfere with the bookings. 
Most of the big K. & E. shows have 
been called in from the road, which 
is taken as a sign that some settle- 
ment in the Klaw & Erlanger squabble 
is imminent. Report has it that a de- 
cision one way or the other would 
come this week. 

Business on the road dropped decis- 
ively within the past ten days. Along 
Broadway it again slightly declined, 
but is regarded very strong, the con- 
tinued weather break heljing. Mati- 
nees are off and so are Saturday nights, 
that incident to the beginning of the 
week end season. 

Among the new attractions “The 
Lady in Red” doesn’t shape up to pre- 
dictions at the Lyric. It drew down 
$10,500 its first week, but the going 
was not strong early this week, even 
though the demand in the ticket agen- 
cies was good. “Pretty Soft” at the 
Morosco is getting a play mostly 
through its salaciousness. The police 
looked in Monday night but‘up to 
Wednesday had no disposition to in- 
terfere. “John Ferguson,” the Irish 
play at the Garrick, is attracting at- 
tention, in spite of it being a grue- 
some affair. Attendance was strong 


enough to have the piece held over, 
though it was listed for one week and 
a third week was indicated. 

“Toot Sweet” is flourishing at the 


Bayes. The two last named attractions 
sliow that location is not essential. The 
Overseas Revue proves ‘fast and divert- 
ing, upholding the Chicago opinion. 
The gross last week nearly touched 
$5,800 a goodly share of lithograph 
tickets aiding. The show turns a profit 
at less than $5,000, gross. “Sweet” was 
given in total Sunday night, the man- 
agement classing it as a concert and 
with no objections from the police. 

Broadway's leading attraction con- 
tinues in “The Jest,” which established 
another house record by drawing $18,- 
887. That was possible through the 
rescaling of the balcony, which now 
has but one row of dollar seats. The 
date set for the piece to stop for the 
summer is June 21. 

Eight attractions withdrew from the 
lists last week, but the number of dark 
houses continues to be nil since new 
offerings were immediately routed in. 
Replacements during the week are 
“Love Laughs” at the Bijou (succeed- 
ing “3 for Diana”); Walter Hampden 
in “Hamlet” at the 39th Street (follow- 
ing “Come Along”); “Who Did It” er- 
ters the Belmont (replacing | “Our 
Pleasant Sins”). But one withdrawal 
was set for this week, “Come On Char- 
tey” out of the 48th Street. “Dear 
Brutus” will withdraw from the Em- 
pire in two weeks at which time a 
group of others are also due‘to end 
their runs. 

“It Happens to Everybody” withdrew 
from the Park after one week, as ex- 
pected. Next week the house goes into 
pictures with the Rothapfel program. 
A new picture will go into the Harris 
succeeding “Fires of Faith,” the Sal- 
vation Army film, which could do noth- 
ing. Griffith’s first picture offering at 
the Cohan is a success and doing real 
business. 

It looks like a long lean summer for 
the agencies as far as outright buys are 
concerned for the two big musical of- 
ferings of the summer season. Last 
week Flo Zeigfeld signified his inten- 
tion of not doing business with the 
brokers and this week George White 
turned down an offer of an eight-week 
buy for the lower floor of the Lib- 
erty for the “Scandals of 1919.” The 
agencies stood ready to take a chance 
on the White show’s success and buy 
without any return privilege. The 
“Scandals” will have a $3 top scale on 
the opening night and $2.50 after that. 

What the brokers are wondering at 
is the strength of the buys that are in 
force at present. Usually at this time 
of the year there are about six buys 
for musical shows running, but the 
count this week shows that there are 
16 still on tap. The new one being 
added is “Love Laughs” which opened 
at the Bijou. The buy there is for 
250 seats a night for two weeks. 

“Take It From Me” has but one addi- 
tional week to run and “Up in Mabel’s 
Room” has two weeks. With the buy 
for “The Jest” now booked until June 
21. The others are “39 East” (Broad- 
hurst); “The Royal Vagabond” (Co- 
han and Harris), “Three Wise Fools” 
(Criterion), with four weeks to run; 
“Lightnin’” (Gaiety), which looks like 
it will remain all summer; “She’s a 
Good Fellow” (Globe); “Listen Lester” 
(Knickerbocker); “The Lady in Red” 
(Lyric); “The Velvet Lady” (Amster- 
dam); “Tumble In” (Selwyn); “Good 
Morning Judge” (Shubert); and 
“Monte Cristo” (Winter Garden). 





LEXINGTON’S WINNING SEASON. 

The Lexington Ave. O. H. is to have 
a winning season. The theatrical year 
at the house closes tomorrow (Satur- 
day) and for the first time the play- 
house will show a profit. The house 
is now held by The Masks Inc., under 
a lease from the corporation that took 
over the property about a year ago. 
Bartley Cushing undertook the active 
management at that time and laid out 
a policy that meant all the attractions 
playing at the theatre would have to 
guarantee the house first money. 

The house asks for a guarantee of 
from $1,250 to $1,600 first money on a 
percentage basis or on an outright 
rental $2,000. The Sundays bring any- 
where from $450 to $600. 

Last week the Winter stock closed 
after a season of four weeks and this 
week the Amex Revue of 1919, the 
same attraction at the Manhatten O. 
H. for a week, is holding forth under 
the auspices of the “Carry On” asso- 
ciation. 


COMIC OPERA IN PROVIDENCE. 

Felix Wendelschafer has booked the 
Tressi-Andfe Comic Opera Co. for an 
indefinite run at his Providence Opera 
House, commencing June 2, with Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Her Regiment,” to be 
followed by “A Modern Eve,” “The 
Lilac Domino,” “Red Feather” and 
other light opera successes. 

The principals include Elinor Andre, 
Norma Brown, Mildred Rogers, Lenore 
Hanna, Eleanor Hale, Bobbie Woolsey, 
Dan Marble, William Naughton, Ed- 
mund Fitzpatrick, Nelson Riley, Gil- 
man Williams. 

Joseph Tressi is 
Dan Marble producer 
Bartlett manager. 

There is an ensemble of 50. 


PRODUCING “OFFICERS’ MESS.” 


“Officers’ Mess,” an English musical 
show, is to be produced by the Shu- 
berts in conjunction with C. B. Mad- 
dock and Max Hart. 

The play ran for five months in 
London at the Princess but was 
stopped in the midst of its success 
through the sale of the theatre, which 


musical director, 
and William 


occurred during the American visit of 


Andre Charlot, who produced the piece. 


C. & H. SELL “CAVE GIRL.” 

“The Cave Girl” production complete, 
was sold this week by Cohan & Har- 
ris to Comstock & Gest. The latter 
firm will put the show out in October. 
The piece was written by George Mid- 
dleton. Cohan & Harris gave it a try- 
out of three weeks early in the spring, 
then retired the play for future pre- 
sentation. 


“COME ALONG” FOR THE COAST. 

“Come Along,” a musical show which 
struggled along at the Nora Bayes 
Theatre for five weeks and then moved 
to the 39th Street last wee, stopped 
Saturday, the loss being something 
over $40,000. During its final two weeks 
the show dropped something over $3,- 
000 each week. 

It is practically set, however, starting 
June 9, for the offering to tour to the 
coast, with the Canadian northwest 
especially in mind, with the show final- 
ly arriving in Chicago in September. 
The road idea depends on some “fresh 
money” which the play's producers 
have attracted, a quarter interest hav- 
ing been disposed of. Control, how 
ever, remains with R. M. Nelson, 
brother of the composer of the score. 





Geo. White’s “Scandals” All His Own. 

George White’s “Scandals of 1919,” 
which opens in Washington, Monday 
next prior to its Broadway entry at 
the Liberty, is carrying a heavy pro- 
duction. ; 

Despite reports of backing, White in- 
sists that he is entirely on his own with 
the new show, which entails a pro- 
duction cost of around $50,000, about 
one-half going for settings. 


= = 


ARLISS’ RIGHTS. 

George Arli8s is enquiring about a 
production by George Anderson, said 
to be in course of preparation and due 


to open shertly in Washington. Mr. 
Arliss’s interest arises from the fact 
the Anderson play is called “There 
and Back.” A successful farce which 


Mr. Arliss wrote 20 years ago has the 
same title. Charlie Evans starred in 
it here. Mr. Arliss is still drawing 
royalties from it, as his London bank 
informed him on his arrival Monday. 
He has just finished his road tour in 
“The Mollusc” and Barrie’s “A Well 
Kemembered Voice,” and June 10 sails 
for London for a six weeks’ visit. He 
has not been there in five years. In 
the meantime, he will call attention to 
the fact that Mr. Anderson, who is 
Fritzi Scheff’s husband, has innocently 
called his rights into question. 


MUST IMPROVE SHOWS. | 


All musical comedy attractions will 
have to be improved 50 per cent. next 
season over the run of shows that the 
current season has brought forth. 

That statement was made by a pro- 
ducer of musical comedy attractions 
this week. His contention is that -the 
audiences this season were willing to 
accept almost anything in the line of 
entertainment on the musical comedy 
stage because of the war excitement. 
Next season they will be more critical. 


MARILYNN MILLER THE LEAD. 


Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., stated this week 
Marilynn Miller would be the principal 
woman of this season’s “Follies.” The 
show will have its initial presentation 
during June instead of being delayed 
until July as was first believed. 

There will be no auction sale of seats 
for the opening ‘night this year. 


A LOST COMPOSER. 

Louis Cline, general factotum for 
George Broadhurst, is trying to locate 
George Spink, the composer, who is 
responsible with him for the musical 
piece entitled “The Film Princess.” 
The piece is to be produced this fall 
and Spink is somewhere “overseas,” 
and as the contract calls for both the 
author and composer to be on the job, 
the production will have to be held up 
until Spink can be located. 


BROADHURST’S WESTERN PLAY. 

George Broadhurst will produce next 
season a play by Langdon McCormick 
dealing with the Canadian Northwest. 

There is only one woman’s part, 
Who will play it has not yet been de- 
cided, but Beatrice Prentice and Made- 
line Delmar have had it under con- 
sideration. 


Marty Herman’s “Simple” Operation. 

“I'll have to blow out on you fel- 
lows. Doctor wants to operate on me 
for about 15 minutes. Some little thing 
that I suppose I'll have to stand for, 
said Marty Herman one day as he 
walked away. 

The doctors operated for two hours 
and one-half. 
for about eight days and not even the 
members of his family knew of it un- 
til he walked out, fully patched up, last 
Sunday. 

Now Marty says there is but one 
more operation he should go through 
and then he will be all set. 


Bessie McCoy with Greenwich Co. 

Bessie McCoy was signed this week 
for the “Greenwich Village Follies” and 
at the same time Harry K. Morton was 
signed for the summer run of the 
piece. Murray is under contract with 
Jacobs & Jermon for three years and 
is farmed out by them for this engage- 
ment through an arrangement with 
Chamberlain Brown. 

Zella Russell, James Watts and 
Carles Dickerson have also been signed 
for the show. 


Mr. Herman was in bed 
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SHOWS IN NEW YORK AND COMMENT 





“Century Midnight Whirl” (19th week). 
Catching a profitable clientele. 

“Come-On Charley,” 48th St. (7th week). 
Stops Saturday. Will reappear next 
season as a musical play. 

“Daddies,” Lyceum (35th week)... Hold- 
ing a $9,000 pace; hopes to last for a 
full year. 

“Dark Rosaleen,” Belasco (5th week). 
Claimed drawing $10,000 weekly with 
best percentage of that direct through 
box office. 

“Dear Brutus,” Empire (2lst week). Can 
hold until the weather breaks. 

“Kast Is West,” Astor (21st week). No 
signs of weakening and counted on to 
stick until fall. 

“Forever After,” Playhouse (38th week). 

SStill takes down a profit; small gross 
necessary. 

“Friendly Enemies,” Hudson (44th wk.). 
Business increased last week, takings 
going to nearly $9,400. Coast plans 
changed; will probably stick unti 
July 1 

“Good Morning, Judge,” Shubert (16th 
week). Fairly good business. 

“Hamlet,” 39th St. (lst week). Walter 
Hampden returned to New York with 
Shakespeare; made excellent impres- 
sion at Plymouth matinees earlier. 

“] Love You,’ Booth (4th week). Will 
stay for a while; good business at 
start peeereesy a flurry. 

“Lady in Red,’ Lyric (2d week). Did 
not strike the fancy of the reviewers, 
but is attracting real business so far. 

“Love Laughs,” Bijou (lst week). Opened 
Tuesday night. 


“Listen Lester,” Knickerbocker (22d 
week). Looks strong enough for 
summer. Got around $14,000 last 


week. 

“Lightnin’,” Gaiety (40th week). Pre- 
dicted strong enough to last thropgh 
summer. 

“Little Journey,” Vanderbilt (20th wk.). 
Still attracting strong business. Has 
piled up excellent profits in spite of 
many cast changes. 

“The Jest,” Plymouth (7th week). Again 
tops all Times Sq. houses in takings, 
with $18,887 last week. More than 
some entire runs in this house. 

“John Ferguson,” Garrick (2d week). 
Only listed for one week. Regarded 
as a surprise success wita | ae te draw. 
Advertised until Saturday, but a third 
week may be played. 

“Mis’ Nellie of N’Orleans,” Miller (16th 
week). Final week with strong fin- 
ish. “La La Lucille’ next week. 

“Midnight Frolic,” Amsterdam Roof 
(25th week). Pulling strong. 

“Monte Cristo, Jr.” Winter Garden (15th 
week). Doing big business. 

“Pretty Soft,” Morosco (2d week). Hope- 
less piece, but drawin because of 
alleged salaciousness. 1,200 Monday 
night. 

“Please Get Married,” Fulton (15th wk.). 
Claimed holding an $8,000 gait, and 
expected to stay throu June. 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris (14th 
week). Great draw at box office and 
agencies. 

“She’s a Good Fellow,” Globe (3d week). 
Demand mostly for lower floor; not 
sure of sticking through summer. 

“Somebody's Sweetheart,” Central (22d 

week). srenrty $10,000 last week; may 
switch to Casino next month. 

“Sometime,” Casino (34th week). Around 
$9,000; due to withdraw about June 21. 

“Take it from Me,” 44th St. (8th week). 
Fell off last week, but run is indefinite. 

“39 East,” Broadhurst (8th week). An- 
other show regarded strong enough 
for summer run. 

“Tumble In,” zr (9th week). About 
$11,800 last week. 

“Toby’s Bow,” Comedy (15th week). 
Length of stay not decided. 

“Ty for 3,” Elliott (15th week). Down to 
$4,000; profit at that figure with a cast 
of four, of which only three are prin- 
cipalis. 

“Toot Sweet,” Bayes (3d week). Catch- 
ing on because of its all-round amus- 
ing qalities. $5,800 last week. 

“The Better ’Ole,” Cort (32d week). 


Jumped to 12,000 last week, rear- 
rangement of scale helping. 

Faces East,” Longacre (35th 
week). No signs of withdrawal. Four 


weeks’ notice required; got $8,900 last 
Fools,” 


mece” Wine (35th 
eek). Holding on. 

“Up oy Mabel’s Room,” Eltinge (18th 

Drew $9,600 last wee 

“Velvet Lady,” Amsterdam (16th week). 
Will stop with arrival of “Follies. 

“Who Did Itt’, Belmont (ist week). 
Starts Thursday night. 

“Woman Room 13,” Republic (17th 
week). Drawing nicely at night. 
Nearly $8,300 last week. Seats selling 
unti) late June. 


' SHOWS IN CHICAGO. 


BLACKSTONE.—Patricia Collinge in ‘“Til- 
lie’ ambling confidently along, hung up a 
$7,000 gross for the week, with no sign of a 
let up in the near future and no indications 
of a successor at the house (13th week). 

COLONIAL.—Fritzi Scheff in “Glorianna.” 
Report that booking arrangement calle for a 
withdrawal if show falls under $10,000. The 
piece did about $8,500 this week, but is still 


Criterion 


here and will remain until some time in 
June. (8th week.) It will be followed by 
George W. Lederer’s new piece “Angel Face.” 
Florence O’Denishawn and Ellide Eastman 
have been added to the cast of the Lederer 
show, and the Oakland Sisters, it is reported, 
will also join the cast. 

CORT.—Frank McIntyre left May 15 with 
“Thirty Days” and William Le Baron’s farce, 
“‘E Love You,” had a good opening, with a re- 
ception which assured it of a fair run (lst 
week). 

GARRICK.—Charies Cherry and Francine 
Larrimore in “Scandal” did $13,000. Hast 
and the house management are confident the 
piece is strong enough to last until August, 
when it is due for a showing in New York, 
and no booking arrangements have been made 
for the house until the middle of August 
(13th week). 


GRAND.—‘“A Frince There Was,” with 
Grant Mitchell, looks surefire for the sum- 
mer. A number of openings during the 


week made capacity impossible, but the gross 
exceeded $13,000 (2d week). 

HAYMARKET.—Stock burlesque. 

ILLINOIS.—“The Betrayal’ (film), a dis- 
mal flop, but lingers on (3d week). 

IMPERIAL,—‘“Freckles.”’ 

LA SALLE.—“The End of the Road” (film) 
didn’t pan out, and wiil be succeeded next 
week by “Are You Fit to Marry,” renamed 
from Jack Lait’s five-reeler ‘The Stork,’’ 
featuring Dr. Harry J. Haiseldon, for a run 
of two weeks, 

NATIONAL.—‘“The Virgin Widow.” 

OLYMPIC.—Wilette Kershaw in “Peggy, 
Behave,” dropped to $5,000 (4th week). 

PRINCESS.—Walter Hampdon has _ gone, 
and the house is dark. “Sunshine booked to 
follow, reported to cut its week in Milwau- 
kee short so that the show was tardily ad- 
vertised to open Thursday instead of Sunday. 
The show is backed by Alexander Johnston. 

POWERS.—Ruth Chatterton is ‘‘Moonlight 
and Honeysuckle” topped $8,000 and _ will 
leave after two more weeks (8th week). 

PLAYHOUSE.—“You’ll Like It” advertised 
to open Thursday. 

STAR & GARTER.—‘Bostonians.” 

STUDEBAKER.—Guy Bates Post doing 
well in “The Masquerader” in record run 
(18th week). Billeted to close May 21. 

VICTORIA.—“Bringing Up Father.” 

WILSON AVENUE.—wNorth Shore Players 
in “A Stitch in Time.” 

WOODS.—Bertha Kalich in “The Riddle: 
Woman” took a slight drop; about $10,000. 
The show is doing much better than was sup- 
posed from results the opening week (4th 
week). 

PALACE.—Winter Garden show sensation- 
al. Without a Monday show the week’s bus- 
iness topped $22,000, averaging over $2,900 
a performance at $2.50 weekday top and $3 
Saturday. Mrs. Couthoui has bought out the 
main floor (2d week). 

Opening Dates, 

May 25.—‘‘Sunshine’” at the Princess. 

June 1.—‘Tish” at Powers. : 

June 8.—‘“‘Honeymoon Town” at the La 
Salle. 


Current Attractions. 
AUDITORIUM.—Mr. Kellerd has gone, and 
the house is dark. 


Shows Closing. 
May 31.—‘'The Masquerader” at the Stude- 


baker. 
May 31.—‘‘Moonshine and Honeysuckle” at 


Powers. 


SHOWS IN PHILLY. 
Philadelphia, May 21. 

“Oh, Uncle,” the new Shubert pro- 
duction, failed to get stacted on sched- 
ule time, the opening performance be- 
ing postponed until Wednesday night 
at the Shubert. Announcement was 
sent out by the management that Sat- 
urday’s storm prevented the arrival 
of the show’s scenery. No cause was 
given for the storm. 

The failure to open left the field open 
for the first performance of “Fiddlers 
Three” at the Forrest and the latter 
show profited to the extent of a 
jammed house Monday night. The 
show went over in great shape and was 
warmly praised by the critics. Tavie 
Belge came in for a liberal share of 
Re Dene The piece is predicted as 
a hit 

“Tiger Rose” and Lenore Ulric is 
having a heavy play at the Broad. It 
is announced for one more week, but 
may be held over if the big business 
continues. 

Thurston is doing fairly well at the 
Garrick. The house closes its regular 
season Saturday and offers the D.-W. 
Griffith feature picture, “Broken Blos- 
soms” beginning next Monday. 

“Parlor, Bedroom and Bath” is in its 
final week at the Chestnut Street Opera 
House with nothing announced to fol- 
low. Leo Carrillo in “Lombardi, Ltd.” 
is drawing fair bu;iness at the Lyric 
and “Seventeen” remains at the Adel- 
phi. All three houses felt the effect of 
the closing days of the season and 
business took quite a drop, with the 
Carrillo show holding up best. 

“The Boomerang” in its second and 
final week at the Walnut is playing to 
very light business. This is a disap- 
pointment for it is a fine show played 
by an excellent company and was €x- 
pected to draw well at popular prices. 


STOCKS OPENING. 


es Vaughn Glaser Players wiil open 
at the Temple, Rochester, in June. 
The house will close with vaudeville 
May 24. 

Bertha Kent has joined the Malcolm 
Fassett stock in Albany at the Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall. 





Three “Take It From Me” Companies. 


There are to be three companies of 
“Take It From Me” on tour next sea- 
son, including the present company 
now at the 44th Street’ Theatre. 

Joseph Gaites is to have the major 
interest in. the two additional com- 
panies. 





ments in VAR 
in both departments. 





DUPLICATED NEWS ITEMS 


Through the interlocking news of the Moving Picture and Legitimate depart- 
IETY, weekly, there may hereafter be found duplicated news items 


It may also be required for other departments in VARIETY. 








Violet Heming Succumbs to Films. 


Violet Heming is to retire from the 
legitimate stage at the conclusion of 
the run of “Three Faces East” at the 
Longacre, where she is playing the 
leading feminine role, and will go into 
pictures. 


oo 
She has signed a three years’ con- 
tract with Famous Players-Lasky to 
be starred by that concern. 


Emma Bunting Leaving Mth St. 

The production of “Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen” at the 14th Street theatre 
this, week marks the last appearance 
of Emma Bunting and Carleton Jerome 
there. Albert Vees and Grace Dale 
will assume the leads in the stock com- 
pany upon the former’s departure. 
Miss Bunting may appear on Broad- 
way under Dave Weis’ management 
nex. season. 


Florence Oakley for Majestic, L. A. 
Los Angeles, May 21. 

Florence Oakley, who is now in New 

York, has been engaged by Tom 

Wilkes as leading woman for the Ma- 

jestic stock, which will open June 22. 


Rae Osborne Attempts Suicide. 
Los Angeles, May 21. 
Rae Osborne, 19 years of age, one 
ot the beauties at the Burbank, last 
week attempted suicide. There is a 
man in the case. 


Tearle Loses Case Against Theatre. 

Noel Tearle lost his case against the 
Greenwich Village Theatre when it 
was tried by the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation. He was fired by the manage- 
ment for kidding the other actors 
while on the stage. 

The jury which found he had no 
claim was composed of Violet Heming, 
_— De Angelis and Howard 

yle. 


FOSTER GENERAL DIRECTOR. 

Allan Foster has been appointed gen- 
eral stage director of dances for the 
Shubert musical attractions. At pres- 
ent he is staging the “Biff, Bang Boom” 
which opens in about ‘three weeks. 

Foster has been devoting his time 
lately to the kennel of champion shep- 
herd and police dogs, and now has 
about 10 prize winners carrying his 
name. 


Road Plans for “Unknown Purple.” 

Road plans for next season for “The 
Unknown Purple” call for an entire 
change of cast over that seen in New 
York. Richard Bennett is opening 
with a newsplay called “The Purple 
Mask,” to be tried out next week by 
Winthrop Ames, while other members 
of the cast have not been re-engaged. 

It is understood that the road com- 
pany will be formed by Roland West 
from vaudeville players who have ap- 
peace in Mr. West’s vaudeville play- 
ets. 


HAST HAS CHICAGO WRITTEN PLAY 


Walter Hast came to New York this 
week from Chicago to arrange for the 
metropolitan premiere of his sensa- 
tional success, “Scandal,” which is now 
scheduled for Aug. 18 at the Shubert. 

Hast has secured the rights to a 
drama by Professor Frederick Brugger, 
of Chicago University, called “After,” 
which he will produce next season. 
The title will probably be changed. 


“SOFT DRINK” SONGS COMING. 

Looks like Broadway is going to 
have a flock of soft drink songs during 
the summer. Both the “Follies” and 
the “Scandals” shows are on the way 
to kickless drink numbers. In the 
“Follies” there is one that is carrying 
“Sassaparilla” and “Rockefeller” ag 
rhymes with something about “a little 
lemon, a little sugar, a little vichy and 
a straw.” 


Chorus Girls Remembered. 

The twin sisters Agnes and Grace 
Hall of the “Listen Lester” show who 
were grandnieces of the late J. W. 
Manning, the Brooklyn millionaire, 
who died about two weeks ago, were 
remembered by him to the extent of 
$18)00 in his will. Manning was the 
aged millionaire who was sued about 
a year ago by a Miss O’Brien for 
breach of promise and the case settled 
for $100,000. 

Yiddish Players at Seattle. 
Seattle, Wash., May 21. 

Samuel Grossman and his Yiddish 
Players made their first appearance in 
this city at the Metropolitan, May 18, 
in a two-act drama entitled “A 
Mother’s Love” with Mme. Grossman 
as the mother. They also presented 
a one-act comedy. The house was 
capacity, and there is a likelihood of 
the company playing a return engage- 
ment. 


Seattle Wilkes Manager Goes to L. A. 
Seattle, Wash., May 21. 


Dean Worley, local manager of the. 


Wilkes for the past three years, left 
last Wednesday for Los Angeles, to 
become manager there for the new 
Wilkes company which will open at 
the Majestic on or about June 22. 

Newell Miller, treasurer has been 
promoted to the manageship of the 
local theatre. 


“Jim’s Girl” Completed. 

The comedy drama written by 
Tommy Gray and Earl Carroll while 
the couple spent a couple of weeks at 
Atlantic City, has been named “Jim’s 
Girl.” The script was turned over 
this week to Cohan & Harris, who will 
produce it. 





Fixing Up “Oh Uncle.” 

“Oh Uncle” whith opened in Phila- 
delphia last Monday night is under- 
going repairs at the hands of Allan 
Foster, the Shubert number director. 


’ 
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The “Follies” Ball held on the New 
Amsterdam roof last Sunday evening 
drew the expected heavy attendance, 
but was in a certain measure a disap- 
pointment to guests because no liquors 
were allowed to be served. Forty Sec- 
ond street acts as a dividing line be- 
tween police inspection districts, which 
is the reason that other resorts above 
the “dead line” were not molested. 
Four policemen sat throughout the 
show, which ran from nine o’clock until 
two, watching the waiters. However, 
a number of dress suited patrons ex- 
cused themselves from the gathering 
for a few minutes and returned with 
flasks of “wet goods,” openly pouring 
same into bottled water and soft drinks 
which were permitted sold. The reof 
management was unable to understand 
the police action, especially since it had 
a hotel license. 

— 


Buffalo, N. Y., is due for a revival 
of dance halls and cabarets very short- 
ly. Despite the new ordinance allow- 
ing dancing and the sale of liquor on 
the same premises does not become 
operative for 30 days, the cafes and 
restaurants are making extensive 
preparations for cabarets and dancing. 
Saturday last, under an order issued 
by Supreme Court Justice Louis Mar- 
cus, Mayor Buck and Chief of Police 
Higgins were temporarily restrained 
from interfering with the daneing and 
music at the Teck Cafe. The order 
was served on both the city officials 
early Saturday moyning. As a result 
a large crowd tripped the fantastic at 
the Teck until early Sunday morning. 
There was no cabaret. The order will 
continue in effect until the new ordi- 
tance becomes operative. 





Riverside Park, Newport News, Va., 
under the management of Harry Lan- 
dau and Joe Mann, will open up Deco- 
ration Day (May 30) with the presen- 
tation of a new revue of 30 people. 
Among the present principles are Syl- 
via Ray, Solti Duo, Effie Fredericks, 
Margie Hackett, Loretta Ahearn, Mar- 
tin and Garland Sisters and Flora De 
Mayo, while the chorus consists of 
Mildred Exly, Billy Fitch, Margie Tal- 
cott, Ann Morris, Olie Powers, Betty 
Brewster, Dorothy Kelly, Retta St. 


Clair, Florence Donia, Rose Moinar- ~ 


dian, Peggy Burns and Lillian Gray. 
The show will be under the direction 
of Nat Mortan. 

- The First National Rally Against 
Prohibition is to take place at Madison 
Garden tomorrow night. This is to be 
the first of a series of rallies that are 
to be held throughout the country by 
the Association Opposed To National 
Prohibition. Charles A. Windel, editor 
of the Chicago “Iconoclast,” is to be the 
principal speaker. Reservations for 
seats have been made by the member- 
ship of all of the bigger clubs in town 
with the Lambs, Friars and Green- 
recom each down for 100 seats, The 
Personal Liberty League has 200 seats 
reserved. 


Jazz band bookings by Joseph B. 
Franklin this week includes Gold’s 
Jazz Band, Maxim’s, New York; 5 
. Musical Senenaders, Chateau Laurier, 
City Island, N. Y.; ’ Frisco Players, 


Kelly’s, Coney Island; Weinberg’s 
Jazz Band, Parisian, New York; Ray 
Miller’s Black and White Melody 


Boys, Perry’s Park Inn, Brooklyn; 
Saxo Jazz Band, Piccadilly, Brooklyn; 
Williard’s White and Gold Band, Pow- 
hatan Roof, Washington, D. C.; Scott’s 
Orchestra, Mandarin Inn, Norfolk, Va. 





Kelley & Adler’s “Easy Riders’ Jazz 
Band” was invited by telephone to en- 
tertain the “boarders” at the Essex 
Jail, Newark. They were instructed 
to ask for Mr. Reilly. Reaching the 
“hoose gow” the warden knew nothing 


of their coming. It developed Mr. 
Reilly was one of the prisoners em- 
ployed in the office. They gave the 
entertainment and the warden decided 
Reilly had. the right idea. 

Bookings by Billy Curtis this week 
includes Harry Walker, Picadilly, 
Brooklyn; O’Brien Brothers, Church- 
ill’s, New York; Belle Baron and Grace 
Seymour, Farnham’s, and Five Young 
Americans, Keeler’s, Albany, N. Y.; 
Soltiu Duo, Martinique, Atlantic City; 
Florence Beresford, Alamo, Coney Isl- 
and; Dolly Carle, Parkway Palace, 
Brooklyn; Fisher and Ross, Perry’s 
Park Circle, N. Y. 

The Six Brown Brothers will join 
the “Midnight Frolic” show on June 
6 and will remain for the summer. 
Bert Williams, at present in French 
Lick Springs, will not return to the 
roof, but will enter the “Follies.” Will 
Rogers will retire from the roof show 
next month, going west at that time for 
picture work. He will remain at the 
coast for a year. 

Bookings by Al Davis for this week 
include. Minerva Clark (Ritz, 126th 
Street), Mack and Bernard (Alamo), 
Frankie Fay (Tokio), Landau Five 
Jazz Band, Harbor Inn, Rockaway 
Park, L. I.; Earl Miller, Babe Fay, 
Bebe Kerwin, Nellie Brewster (Gree- 
ley Hotel, Newark); Calvert and 
Shayne, Vevene Webb, at College Inn 
(Coney Island). 





Chas. Cornell is producing a new 
Revue for the Film Restaurant which 
will contain 14 principals and 8 chorus 
girls, and which will replace the pres- 
ent show on May 26. Among the prin- 
cipals are Ann Regan, Edna Lee, Ann 
Myers, Vesta Kraft, Adele Ferguson, 
Leo Pelletier and Al Wagner. Cornell, 
formerly located at 1560 Broadway, is 
now: in the New York Theatre Bldg. 





The season at Reisenweber’s Shel- 
bourne opened officially last night. 
The principal attraction this year is 
the Tim Brymn Band of the 350th Ar- 
tillery, which has been touring the 
country under the direction of Capt. 
Carl Helm. The band will give a con- 
cert from 4 to 6 each afternoon on the 
porch of the hotel and then play dance 
music during the evening. 

A. H. Meyers, proprietor of Pabst 
Harlem, handed out notices to Charles 
Mann and his band of musicians that 
they are through May 31, and at the 
same time has decided to cancel the 
playing of vaudeville acts, placed 
weekly by Fally Marcus. At present 
the proprietor is undecided whether 
cabaret will be installed again or not. 

The second edition of Jackie Clark’s 
“Victory Revue” at Newark, N. J., 
opened May 17 with an entire change 
of principals and costumes. The same 
chorus of eight remained. The new 
principals are Edith Donovan, Petty 
Healy, Pearl Hunt, Eva Swain, Dick 
Stuart, Ted Hoffman, Diamond and 
Hart. 

E. G. Wood is producing the third 
edition of “Midnight in Melody Lane” 
at the Vernon Country Club, Los An- 
geles. The revue features Evelyn 
Weaver and Lillian Gilbert, and is one 
of the breeziest shows seen in that 
vicinity in a long time. 

Danny Healy will not enter vaude- 
ville with Gus Edwards’ Martinique 
revue, having retired from the pro- 
duction with its closing at the hotel. 
Healy has opened offices with Eddie 
Madden and will write and stage caba- 
ret material. 

Saxi Holtsworth Jazz Combination 
(Jack Barnett, Chuch Holtsworth, Al 


Kaplan, Harry Frieser and Saxie Holis- 
worth), succeeded Bert Keliy’s Jazz 
Band, at the Beaux Arts, Atlantic City, 
May 47. Kelly has returned to 
Chicago. 





The present revue at the Ritz, Brook- 
lyn, has’ been taken over by Reisen- 
weber’s, and will open at the latter 
place June 2, while a new revue is 
being rehearsed for the former estab- 
lishment. 





Teny Kelly, formerly connected with 
the College and Harvard Inn, has 
taken over the College Arms, Coney 
Island. It will open early next month 
with a revue. 

The Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
has discontinued the revue shows in 
Rainbow Lane for the summer. 
Straight solo numbers and vaudeville 
specialties will be substituted. 





Lauretta Ahearn, Betty Durland, 
Dolly Lait, Jean Bennett and Rena 
Genare, have been added for prifcipal 
roles in the present revue at Wer- 
ner’s, 39th street and Broadway. 





Gil Brown left for Chicago last week 
to rehearse and stage “As You Like 
It.” #He expects to remain there for 
at least a few weeks. 





The opening of summer resorts in 
the outer sections of New York has 
caused a scarcity of cabaret principals 
within the city limits. 





Wm. B. Sheridan has taken the man- 
agement of the cabaret of the Plaza 
Restaurant, Webster avenue and Ford- 
ham road (Bronx). 





The present revue at the Hotel De 
France, West 49th street, opens to- 
morrow night (May 24) with entire 
new numbers and costumes. 

Tim Brymm’s Band opened at the 
Hotel Shelburne, Brighton Beach, this 
week. 





Sohmer’s Garden, Coney Island, will 
put on a revue under the direction of 
Leon St. Clair. 

Otto C. Kottka will open a booking 
and dramatic teaching school agency 
in Portland, Ore., July 1. 


Huntley Smith’s, at Rockaway 
Beach, opens May 30 with a cabaret. 
SPORTS. 


(Miss) Faye O’Neill, late Ziegfield 
Follies’ star, is determined that Ty 
Cobb, Joe Jackson and other famous 
sons of swat shall not be the only 
ones to be rewarded for their hitting 
prowess. Miss O’Neill has presented 
to the presidents of the four Class B 
leagues of the National Association 
four silver cups and four $100 Liberty 
Bonds, to be given to the four batting 
leaders of their organizations. The 
only stipulation attached is that a 
player must compete in 25 games to 
become eligible. The leagues embraced 
under Class B classifications are the 


Michigan, Ontario, Three-Eye, New 
England and _ International North- 
western. 


Harry Winter, manager of Hurtig & 
Seamon’s Empire in Toledo, and a 
member of the Toledo Boxing Com- 
mission, is credited with being one of 
the biggest factors in securing the 
Willard-Dempsey heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight July 4 for that town. 
Winter was appointed by Mayor 
Schreiber and in face of skepticism 
got after Tex Rickard, interested him 
in Toledo as a possible site and camped 
on his trail after he arrived, until he 
landed the big quarrel for his home 
city. Winter is popular and a mem- 
ber of various Toledo social and com- 
mercial clubs. He is an Elk, a Mason, 
and July 4 will qualify as a pugilistic 
Columbus. , 





Some of the wise bettors who 
grabbed all the short end dough in the 
recent Giant-Cubs series are taking 
a second guess and wondering what it 
about. According to the sharp- 
shooters and grandstand managers, the 
Giants didn’t figure to beat a good left- 


P 1 
is all 


handed pitcher. Doyle, Kauff and 
Young all hit from the odd side of 
the plate and were supposed to be par- 
ticularly susceptible to port-side fling- 
ing. The Clan McGraw, however, has 


been riding rough shod over the other 
National League clubs and among their 
recent victims are Vaughn and Tyler, 
two of the best left-handers in the 
business. The supposed weakness of 
the above trio against this kind of 
pitching didn’t materialize and they 
tore into the crooked arm ofterings 
more viciously than their right-hand 
hitting brethren. All of which proves 
that baseball is one game you can't 
dope. 





“The Lights” open their baseball sea- 
son at Freeport, L. L, May 31. Any 
theatrical aggregation with ambitions 
along these lines can book games by 
communicating with manager M. Man- 
waring, at the clubhouse. 


“Bob” Cannefax received unofficial 
notification this week that Albert De 
Oro’'s protest to the Brunswick Balke 
Co. had been denied and Cannefax will 
receive an unclouded title in the near 
future. The controversy arose over 
a shot in the recent tournament fore 
the Three Cushion Billiard Champion- 
ship, at the Friars Club, in which De 
Oro lost his world title to the youth- 
ful challenger. 


Mike Donlin is back on Broadway 
after a season with “Turn to the Right” 
and announces himself anxious to play 
a little baseball. Mike*looks fit and 
in the recent Songwriter’s-Actor’s 
game at the Polo Grounds he proved 
he can still bust that old apple. 


Benny Leonard, lightweight cham- 
pion of the world, has ventured into 
the commercial line, opening an auto- 
mobile and accessory business at 227 
West 106th street, Manhattan. is 
two brothers, Charles and William, will 
generally conduct the new enterprise, 


“Eastern Glow,” a two year old 
owned by George Choos, started at 
Jamaica last Saturday. The horse re- 
ceived a heavy play from the Putnam 
Building and nearly “copped,” bein 
just nosed out of first place. Some o 
the gang protected themselves, for the 
layers were giving 4 to 1 and even 
money a place. Choos says if he don’t 
win the next time out he will send him 
over the Pan time. 


Airplane flights are to be a regular 
attraction at Brighton Beach. The 
public is invited to go aloft at $15 
per flight. Tickets are on sale in 
the Times Square Theatre ticket of- 
fices, but sold with the proviso that 
each passenger must be examined by a 
physician in attendance at the track 
before taking flight. The aerial rides 
are controlled by the American and 
Canadian Flying Circus. 


Johnny Collins, in the Keith office, 
has acquired the ball grounds adjoin- 
ing the pool at Brighton Beach. He 
will build a fence and grand stand and 
intends to put a fast club there as a 
Saturday and Sunday attraction. Col- 
lins is negotiating with Mike Donlin 
to manage the playing end of the club. 


The second annual golf tournament 
between members of the Keith and 
Orpheum offices is now pending. 
Frank Vincent and Ted Lauder have 
been chosen as a committee of ar- 
rangements. 





IF YOU DON’T 
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By Night 


By JACK LAIT 


Received of Sam Shipman, one seal 
leather belt, with a beaten gold buckle 
studded with four diamonds. 

Just why Sammy should be flirting 
so outrageously with me, I know not. 
If the belt cost a jit it set him back 
the royalty for a Friday night of 
“Friendly Enemies” in Sioux Falls. 

Tam not used to gold and precious 
stones on that part of the anatomy, 
amidships, where now snuggles that 
iridescent abdominal tiara. I would 
gladly have given the buckle to my 
wife to be mounted for a dinner ring, 
but it has my initials carved ineradic- 
ably in the center, and her name isn’t 
Jenny, Julia, Jobyna, Jacqueline, Jus- 
tine, Jasmine or Juno. Jack’s wife 
should be named Jiil. But the one who 
climbed life’s hill with me after fate’s 
pail of water is named Laura. 

I unbelt this public declaration as a 
confession and notice to the world 
that if anyone is going to accuse me 
of being a grafter I'll do it first, and 
when I take baubles they are set with 
shimmering gems. I could use a pair 
of pants, too, to wear that belt on. 





The new Chicago office of VARIETY 
looks like a bank—all mahogany, glass, 
green rugs, reversed lights and class— 
nothing like the New York office. It 
is a pleasure for an actor to come into 
an office like that and explain why he 
can’t pay the little bill he owes. The 
new joint has three rooms, running 
water and a grand view of the Loop- 
End Building, which will shortly be 
changed to the Billy Jackson Building. 


te 


Otto Floto passed through one day 
last week. I love Otto. I love his pal, 
Harry Tammen, too. Tammen, who 
owns the Denver Post and Kansas City 
Post, coal mines, commercial institu- 
tions, theatres and most of the Otto 
Floto show, told me once that he had 
two passions—circuses and honesty. 
That is a case of the left hand laugh- 
ing at the right. 

Otto tells me that the circus game is 
huge this year, so far, though his baby 
lost three days in Ohio, including Co- 
lumbus, because of rain. This week it’s 
in Toronto, and he looks for a $50,000 
gross. He has averaged half that to 
date. The Hagenbeck-Wallace outfit, 
also, I learn, is riding the high crest of 
prosperity. 

Otto told me a typical story which 
performers in other walks might do 
well to chew over and digest. Some 
years ago a mule-cleaner in the troupe 
began to practice wire walking, was 
given a chance, made good, rose to $50 
a week, then $75, eventually to $350 
and featured billing. This season he 
demanded a drawing room, a special 
tent for a dressing room, and other 
star concessions. Tammen got to the 
end of his patience and closed the 
man. The wire prima donna wired 
every other circus without encourage- 
ment, then tried vaudeville and was 
offered $100 double with his wife to 
»ypen shows. He’s back with the Floto 
snow now, at $75, dressing with the 
rthers and doubling in a berth. Tam- 
rien will raise him $50 a season as long 
as he behaves. He will probably be- 
} ave. 

Chorus girls are no longer such. In 
*1e program of the “Passing Show” 
they are now carded as “Ladies of the 
ensemble.” No use—what is, is. Fancy 
a John bragging that he took out a 
jady of the ensemble! The boys of the 
ensemble, however, still bear the 
chorus stamp, but they are now “Gen- 
tlemen of the Chorus.” This officially 
fixes their sex, if it determines noth- 
ing more; but, then—programs aren’t 
always the last word in proof. 


MAJESTIC, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, May 21. 


A bill of specialists and artists, shrewdly 
dovetailed together, gives about as good an 
answer in one afternoon as could be compiled 
in a year to “Why is organized vaudeville a 
mighty institution?” The show has celebri- 
ties, genius, comedy, skill, wide variety, spec- 
tacle, general appeal. 

Marie Dressler started and finished with 


a thunderous hand. Following Tina Lerner 
she had a warmer break than Miss Lerner 
had following Al Shayne. Miss Dressler does 
not require atmosphere—she makes it. Miss 
Lerner, timid as a titmouse, diffident as a 
spanked schoolgirl, had to come forth in the 
dim lights which all concert players select, 
and walk coldly to a grand piano as black 
as an agent’s soul and as big as an agent’s 
income, to finger classics while the echoes still 
rang of Shayne’s Yiddish burlesque on “The 
Face on the Barroom Floor.” Why, anyway, 
the sudden popularity among comedians of 
kidding ‘‘The Face on the Barroom Floor?” 
Is it because they want to get to it while the 
people still know what a barroom floor is? 
Shayne would have been better off without 
the satire, as it was doubling on something 
he had done earlier, which was better, a 
witty take-off on the popular song. 

As it-was, Miss Lerner got a faint start 
because Shayne had tired the house and left 
it on the wrong foot for her. But, before 
she was in the middle of her first selection, 
the vaudeville audience realized that it was 
listening to no mere female Mike Bernard. 
Miss Lerner, sans any and al! efforts at 
showmanship, her face scarcely visible, her 
costume a plain white semi-formal gown, 
transfixed the audience and entranced it. Her 
applause was the sort that starts ten seconds 
after the last note, the hands not meeting 
until the humans in front can bring them- 
selves back to earth to do earthly things. 

Shayne started off as he always does, to 
boisterous screams of hearty laughter. His 
operatic nonsense, then the mix-up with his 
partner, who comes up from the pit, then his 
very comic single, with Yiddish interpola- 
tions, scored him the hit of the bill. But he 
didn’t know when'to stop. So few acts who 
“go” do know when to stop. Back he came, 
in the same ridiculous make-up, in the same 
absurd dress, with the same accent (now not 
meant to be funny at all) and sang a weepy 
ballad which was not for his voice, his style, 
the spot or good for anything except to break 
up a wonderful vaudeville act. He had to 
pull himself back, then, with the barroom 
floor stuff to get an exit, which he did, but 
what he could have done with the show had 
he passed out at its apex, not on its anti- 
climax! Shayne doesn’t need popular and 
patriotic lyrics, especially after he has al- 
ready burlesqued them, to put him over. He 
can’t help getting over. He should not break 
his own back by taking on dead stuff. He is 
the best comic of his type left, and has a sen- 
sational voice and crackling material to back 
up his talent. But too much ice cream spoils 
the digestion, the more so when a sour pickle 
is fed in between portions. 

Miss Dressler recited, danced, hee-hawed, 
grew brilliantly serious, satirized and had a 
good time for herself. Her costume was 50 
remote from color harmony and feminine 
taste that it must be credited to her sense of 
humor rather than to her artistic leanings, 
though its construction was apparently 
“straight.’”” She remained on as long as she 
wanted to—she could easily have milked the 
house for more. But Marie, who gives more 
than her share of embonpoint, is too wise to 
give more than enough of her goods, which 
is well and takes her off with a performance 
as rounded as her—as her smile, let us Say, 
and keep this review ethical. 

Laurie and Bronson followed her. For 
contrast the world probably could not supply 
a wider range than from Marie Dressler to 
Aleen Bronson. Tiny Aleen easily bridged 
the elision, and in a minute everyone had 
forgotten that any other act had ever played 
on that stage. Little Laurie, the miniature 
giant, scouted the Monday matinee bugbear 
for this house, famous as a Monday afternoon 
burying ground. He wafted about as non- 
chalantly as though he were home again at 
one of those Sunday night concerts in New 
York, where it is so easy. ‘“‘Let ’Er Go,” they 
said, and she went. She went with a swing 
and with a zip and to a crash at the finish. 
Dolores Vallecita and her sinuous leopards 
came next. The program says she is a devotee 
of the S. P. C. A. She cracked her whip, 
and then she danced Spanish for the caged 
beasts. The leopards were too well trained 
to make any demonstration, however, and sat 
their perches with resignation. Vallecita is 
not hard to look at, and that doesn’t take a 
leopard to discover. She wears spanking 
habilments, and is a very neat kid, all around. 
For a closing act it held in more than the 
accustomed proportion of the house. Rinaldo 
Brothers opened, impressing favorably. 

Sidney Townes was on early for his manner 
of work, but pulled himself up on personality 
and managed to command attention. Townes 
has a grand chance in vaudeville, and if he 
makes some changes in his working material 
he will vastly improve it. The boy has a 
slashing appearance, taking an audience on 
sight; he wears simple clothes well; he has 
a mellow voice for songs of the light comedy 
ballad strain. When he sang a hitherto un- 
heard version of ‘‘Peaches Down in Georgia,” 
he hit a high peak. But after that he began 
to drift and wander and lose his friends. 
First he let loose a song plugger in a bog, 
a middle-aged gent who looked like Bryan 
with a haircut, who, for no known reason, 
sang two lengthy choruses from a box, while 
Townes held his hands in his pockets on the 
stage and looked iost. Why, the man couldn't 
sing with half the veice of Townes himself; 
he was in a box where he could hardly be seen. 


What did he add to the joy of nations? And 
what was Townes for while this unknown 
mediocrity was trying to sell sheet music? 
After that Townes told some riddles which 
he might better have left in the dressing room, 
and by the time he came to his closing song 
he had lost his house almost completely, 
having let in a piano accompanist to click off 
a few ordinary. choruses while he ieft the 
stage for no excusable purpose. Toawnes fights 
himself, and he nearly licked himself here. 
He should see Jack Norworth and learn some- 
thing of value. The shabby assistance from 
piano solos and box-singers is a nuisance, not 
a help. A bright story doesn’t hurt, but this 
boy should stay largely on the main line, 
dishing up a consistent and continuous rou- 
tine of pleasant songs, varying as they run 
along, and with his personality and voice he 
would be next to closing in another season. 
Seabury- and Shaw were on third. What 
this pair lacks in temperament and facial 
support to iis physical taieats in variegated 
dances it makes up by sumptuous staging, 
Miss Shaw’s natty dressing and a light yoquth- 
fulness which soothes the eyes. Miss Shaw 
is one of the few dancers who can bare her 
knees without losing her beauty. The lyrics 
of Seabury'’s songs, for which she claims au- 
thorship on the program, as well as the danc- 
ing voice in which he sells them, may be 
forgiven because he beats the house to the 
verdict on them. Richard Conn, at the piano, 
was valuable. The act closed with its Argen- 
tine jazz, earning a good hand. Lait. 


STATE-LAKE, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, May 21. 

Pearl Regay is the terpsichorean Grace 
LaRue. There is a _ striking physical re- 
semblance between the two, and Pearl dances 
with the same insolence that Grace sings. 
Her shimmy is wicked and fascinating. Her 
back kick has unrestrained grace. Regay 
forgets the audience when she dances, but it 
is hard for the aldience to forget her when 
she has danced. The leering, graceful Mr. 
Sheehan, who would undoubtedly die a brutal 
death en solo, somehow makes an ideal part- 
ner for Regay. Even their singing doesn’t 
mar the swift interest of one of the best 
dancing entertainments in vaudeville. 

The night show opened with the Two 
Mizinus. Like all State-Lake opening acts, 
this one is clean and delightful, and brim- 
ming over with class. The fantastic Japanese 
cyclorama was immaculate, and the costumes 
of the two performers seemed to have come 
fresh from a bandbox. The man’s balancing 
stunts and tricks with the gyrascopes were 
executed beautifully, and the Nipponese giri 
offered a novelty by singing “Don’t Forget 
the Doughnut Girl.” Her American accent 
is beautiful, her voice even and resonant, 
and should she care to do a singing single she 
would find a spot on any big time bill, for 
she is trim and tiny and dances most grace- 
fully in addition to her singing ability. 

Charles and Madeline Dunbar kept the house 
in a continual shriek of enjoyment with their 
flirtations a la horse, a la poultry and a la 
cats. Charlie’s way of imitating animals and 
things would be good business per se. In- 
vested with the love interest, it’s immense. 
The Dunbars do several variations of what 
the Arnauts do in bird lingo, and do it just 
as well. 

‘“Rubeville,” one of the best brass bands 
traveling, got thundering acclaim despite the 
hoakum. Twenty or twenty-five minutes of 
straight playing with their brass would be 
sufficient to assure this aggregation of all 
the time they wanted. The drawling Walter 
Brower came on—also a specialist in brass, 
but a different kind. Brower’s talk must have 
been written by Ring Lardner. Every other 
line in his monolog has a kick, a slap ora 
tickle; regardless of his lines, he would get 
over, for he has that cosmic connection with 
the audience which no book of rules can es- 
tablish. 

Regay and Sheehan followed, with Yates 
and Reed next. The two huskies of the fine 
voices and big chests mopped up, the female 
impersonation opening getting a big response 
despite the fact that the boys have been do- 
ing it ever since Rober Graham started sell- 
ing Blues. A year ago, when America was 
still worrying about the boys in France, the 
men had a_ strong patriotic finish which 
closed their act like a tropical storm. They 
still have a patriotic song for the wind-up. 
It still goes big. But it’s out of place now, 
and the applause this time is polite instead 
of spontaneous. 

The Tennessee Ten wus a tively, noisy and 
whooping finish to the sort of vaudeville that 
sends everybody out a poooster for vaudeville 
as an institution and neips to lift the variety 
branch of theatricals into the plane it should 


occupy. Prem Swing. 
RIALTO, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, May 21. 

So the automobile explodes and breaks in 
the center and out rushes a little white pig 
and the comedian feeds the little white pig 
some milk out of a little white bottle, and 
the house screams. 

This is the hectic and inexplicable finale 
of the hectic and inexplicable act of Arthur 
Levine and Co. It opens with no rhyme nor 





reason in full before a Coney Island drop and 
closes with no explanation and apology before 
a North Pole drop. In the interim the two 


comedians make the trip from Coney Island 
in a comedy aeroplane, while the girl sings 
from a prop parachute. The good looking 
boy comes out and sings a couple of songs in 
a nice voice, and puts on a couple of sailor 
uniforms for heaven only known why. The 
trick auto is rung in for a surprise finish, 
and it is a surprise. The pig at the curtain 
is an inspiration, and hogs the act. The act 
is an old-timer. It has always gotten by 
nicely, as it did on this occasion. But the 
pig is new. 


weld 


Barlow and Deerie try to Courtney Sister, 
and get by. The girls are cheery and goed- 
looking, finely gowned, and there are all evi- 
dences of material written especially for 
them. They do their best on a number called 
“Stormy Blues,’ and the way in which they 
get by with this would suggest that they 
should have more of it in the act. 

There were two single singers on the Diil. 
One was Nick Verga, who sang in a powerful 
eperatic voice, in an Italian newsboy make-up. 
Between songs he told stories about his 
brother—on the style of the old-time “My 
Brudda Sylvest” gags. His pisturesque get- 
up and unquestionably good voice makes it 
easy for Verga to entertain, and they liked 
him much. 

Douglas Flint and Co. gave a sketch in 
which Flint’s whimsical characterization of 
an elderly parent of the prosperous obese 
type was the high spot. The plot is concerned 
with a male secretary who takes his em- 

oyer {the old gent) into his confidence con- 
cerning his romance. The old guy advises 
him what to do elope, etc. It turns out 
that the girl is his own daughter. By no 
means a sensational thought, but just right 
for the house, who hung on every line. Both 
the young man and Flint are given to over- 
emphasis and mugging, but in all likelihood 
that is done advisedly, and if critics don’t 
like it the audience does. 

The other siaging single was Dorothy Lewis, 
a colorful girl with a fine, rich ‘but not far- 
reaching voice—it sounded like a mezzo contr- 
alto, whatever that is. Miss Lewis wears one 
gown, and that a simple white one which sets 
off her brunette beauty. She does not de- 
scend to the ultra-popular lays, nor does 
she rise to the strictly classic, but draws a 
line between, and delivers her numbers with 
an appreciation for their meanings and a 
spirited dignity which registers. ‘Dear Old 
Pal of Mine’’ was particularly well done. Miss 
Lewis has much ability, and should get her- 
self a more distinctive routine and setting. 

Jones and Syivester play before an apPart- 
ment house drop in one, with the fat man in 
the role of a vegetable peddler. The vegeta- 
bles are used in punning gags which are 
very low and malodorous and highly appre- 
ciated. Puns that pine and die in a two- 
dollar hothouse blossom and flourish to almost 
rank fertility in the popular-priced meadows. 
The fat baby has a big voice and a large ab- 
domen. He uses both for comedy; the abdo- 
men is all right for comedy, but the voice is 
too good to waste that way, and if he should 
use it to sing a straight ballad number, it 
would not only strengthen the act but offset 
the horseplay which dominates the act. 

Swing. 


AMERICAN, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, May 21. 

The Kahl selections for this race made a 
string of class and thoroughbred calibre. As 
a result business at the second show Wednes- 
day evening was big, and an audience which 
was not quite equal to the quality of vaude- 
ville it paid to see was as satisfied as that 
kind of an audience knows how to be. 

Laurel Lee proved the shining spot of the 
bill. The chic cherie, as tiny as she is, was 
a head over the head of the flatheads out in 
front, but even a deaf and dumb bricklayer 
with one good eye could apprehend the un- 
usual, the silk-lined and the elite in her. The 
child looks like Anna Held as to the eyes, 
works like Nan Halperin without doing an 
imitation of her in other moods, and, for 
purposes of comparison, suggests Mabel Barri- 
son, except that she is raven-haired. Her 
Frenchy stuff is racily captivating, and the 
gentle insinuation of her naive propinquity 
with the audience is irresistibly intimate. Her 
material is flippant and at times brilliant, but 
not consistently smart enough for her bizarre 
and aromatic personality. She scored the 
honors of the performance for four recalls 
from a somewhat chilly house. 

White Brothers opened. This is a decidedly 
continental routine of contortions, tumbling, 
clowning and juggling. The brothers could 
easily open shows on the big time. Hit. Fargo 
and Richards revealed a girl who leoks Swedish 
and who has some slight gifts for dry humor 
of pessimistic pitch. The talk was reminiscent 
of much other talk, but in one or two twists 
the veteran straight stuff brought forth un- 
expected new answers. The pair came back 
for a saxophone double, ordinary. The girl 
here wore mucb on her lower limbs and 
almost nothing on her arms, shoulders and 
back. She is far from plump, and it is some- 
what baffling to determine why just this girl 
should show so much when she has so little 
to show. And this for the musical number, 
when the comedy was over. Had she used 
the grotesque costume for her comedy and 
worn a neat frock or uniform for the playing 
the reversal would have helped. The team 
did nicely as it was. 

The Schwartz Company is a distinctly British 
music hall skit of small big-time worth in 
which two men do a mirror act. There were 
plenty of laughs. Patrick and Otto, two men 
with nonchalant manner of delivery, failed 
to find the response which it seemed they 
merited by a run of small talk regarding 
soldiering on the Mexican border. The dia- 
logue had wit, and because these men re- 
fused to hand it to the boneheads smeared 
with thick syrup of low comedy the west side 
kitchen mechanics and shoeclerks failed to 
rise to the bait. Patrick and Otto should have 
a trial on bigger time, and might get over 
amazingly there with their artless method of 
slipping over nifties. They finished with a 
harmonized song, which they did not take 
seriously, and neither did the house. Mlle. 
D’Aures, a little French sharpshooter whom 
vaudeville has never entertained a more 
spectacular performer in her field, closed to 
haif a house. The little madamoiseiie is a 
bear. For circus or summer park work she 

Lait. 
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- VARIETY’S CHICAGO OFFICE 
HIPPODROME. 


Chicago, May 21. 

The well known but not always well taken 
care of public is beginning to cash in on 
competition in the popular-priced houses. 

Charlie Freeman, the intrepid booker, has 
accepted the challenge of the State-Lake, and 
proposes to give them a run for their money 
at the Hippodrome. This was the second 
week of the Hipp under the Freeman book- 
ing, and the best indication of results was at 
the box office, 

Freeman can’t match the State-Lake bills; 
they’re offering big-time vaudeville. But he 
can catch an occasional big time act on a 
stray week, and he can get the best of the 
small time acts, and that’s what he’s doing. 

For instance, on the bill this week are the 
Ramsdells and Deyo, a good big time act. On 
class the act tops the bill here, and because 
it is a small-time bill, the two girls and the 
man stand out all the more strongly. 

Silver, Duval and Kirby, two men and a 
woman, offer a rather disconnected chop 
suey. One of the men, in rube makeup, 
comes out in one with the girl, charmingly 
dressed and beaucoup ingenue, and they de- 
liver a few gags. The girl laughs at each 
gag. Her laugh is hearty, contagious and 
irresistible, and the come-back of the audi- 
ence is due not so much to the gag as to her 
laugh. After the scene in one the act goes 
to two, with some odd bits of furniture 
slapped in front of an interior house drop, 
and the third member of the act, in hick boy 
costume, comes out. He is the singing mem- 
ber, and his voice is powerful and sympathe- 
tic. He sings “Friends” to a lot of applauge, 
and that about concludes the act, the dialog 
being irrevelant and inconsequential. For 
an ercore the boy and girl harmonize on a 
ballad, with the rube playing a violin ac- 
companiment; the accompaniment is drowned 
by the orchestra, and from the way it’s done 
it would appear that the violin part of the 
act is just rung in to make it hard. 

Torrelli’s circus mopped up. The gal with 
the whip looks as if she stepped out of the 
Winter Garden chorus which is making all 
the loophounds sit up and take much notice 
at the Palace these days. The business with 
the four ponies, three dogs and monkey is 
just fair. The kick of the act, as it were, is 
in the right dorsal pedal of one trick mule, 
which the charming young woman dares any- 
body to ride, offering $5 a minute for any 
and all as does. A couple of plants volun- 
teer, and the susequent action is a riot. 
After ten minutes of ineffectual attempts, 
they give up, and then the girl hops on and 
has no trouble riding the mule. It would 
be a»pity for that mule to have throwa that 
girl. Still, if it should happen, she should 
worry. She is comfortably upholstered, and 
if she landed right it wouldn’t hurt much. 

Hip Raymond copies Bert Meirose or Bert 
Melrose copies Hip Raymond. It’s like the 
old query of the chicken and the egg. This 
writer will leave it to older hands whether 
Hip or Bert came first with the famous table- 
toppling trick. Hip does it just as well as 
Bert, excepting that he doesn’t invest it with 
the same degree of suspense, and the tables 
do net appear to be as high as the ones Mr. 
— employs. Hip went great at the 

pp. 

Lowe Sisters followed, in a _ straightfor- 
ward piano and violin act. There is such a 
thing as being too straightforward, The 
girls are good musicians, and they offer care- 
fully picked and excellent selections. But 
the act has no relief of any sort. There are 
no costume changes, no comedy bits and not 
enough jazz music. All violin acts should 
make a careful study of Herman Timberg’s 
act to see how the most can be gotten out of 
an entertainment based on violins. 

Paul Decker and Co., in the big time sketch, 
“The Ruby Ray,” closed the show. The act 
is based gn the effect of a cocktail on a boy 
and girl. The effect is noisy if reg! more. 
The Mary Pickford in the act is still the high 
spot. As the year approaches gradually to- 
wards July 1, the act will find more and more 
favor, and it should be a knockout when the 
town goes dry. The stage jag is due to come 
into a big inheritance in a short while; they 
can can the stimulation but they can’t pro- 
hibit simulation. Swing. 


PASSING SHOW OF 1918. 


Chicago, May 21. 

The Winter Garden show, coming into the 
Palace for the annual hot weather run, pre- 
sents a new face and many new faces since 
the New York opening. For once Chicago may 
truly say it sees a better value than New 
York, though the cast is much less costly 
and many changes have transpired, some on 
the road after leaving the Winter Garden, 
others put in to reinforce the performance 
for the local sixteen weeks. As the enter- 
prise now is hooked up it can run at an ap- 
parent cost of approximately $5,000 a week, 
which means that with good business 
prophesied by the favorable opening it should 
net from $7,000 to $10,000 a week profit for 
Messrs. Shubert here. 

The main drawback is a lack of balance 
in the absence of a woman of predominant 
personality or talent. The revue would be a 
hundred per cent. effective if it had either 
a sterling comedienne or a distinguished prima 
- donna. The feminine leads have been given 
largely to former chort8ters or principals of 
no pronounced standing. Withal, the women 
give excellent account of their presence. Helen 
Carrington, a blonde of exquisite features, 
stately bearing and no infinitesimal individ- 
uality, projects herself with aplomb and dig- 
nity. Dorsha, as a semi-classic dancer all but 
nude, has lithe and youthful graces and a bud- 
ding technique that smatters of future great- 


ness. Leeta Corder, the first soprano, sings 
sufficiently well, but contributes little toward 
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the “kick” of the product. Mmily Miles leads 
several numbers swimmingly, but likewise 
misses distinction through a thin method 
which is not in telling harmony with her 
mature proportions. 

The men are the show. Eugene and Willie 
Howard probably were never stronger in their 
long and beloved professional existence. Willie 
is the squirrel on the wheel of the comedy 
works, seemingly running around. forever and 
never missing a footstroke, and with every 
step a laugh. His robust voice, mellow and 
sympathetic, gilds his satirical songs with 
more than their simple lyrical values, Gene 
is an ideal straight man, tailored within an 
inch of his life, rich in melting tenor. The 
boys went on for their main specialty at 11:20, 
and knocked the works into a heap. Roy Cum- 
mings, in many varied styles of comedy, drew 
the hardest guffaws. In his curtain-grabbing, 
flopping specialty, supported by Lillian 
Fermoyle, a shapely little‘ wren, he won the 
upper sections of the house especially, and 
there were those bold enough to predict for 
him a rivalry to Fred Stone, himself, on his 
showing of versatile comedy atcomplishments 
and his penchant for droll falls. 

Johnny Burke, on at 9:15, did his single and 
sensational piano comedy for an interpolated 
clio number, taking the place in the routine 
vacated by Irene Franklin. He started the 
laughing portion of the program following 
‘much spectacle and light, small talk. The 
Burke monologue is a trifle retrospective now, 
dealing entirely with the draft and the 
trenches, but if anyone could have made it 
timely Johnny did, and many a howl was his 
reward. The thinner his pipy tones squeaked 
the hoarser the screams that came back. On 
later, Burke would have scored a memorable 
impression. As it was, he could not be for- 
gotten even after all the talent and sensa- 
tionalism that trod on his heels. 

Violet Englefield, who made no minor dent 
in the New York sensibilities by her half a 
ton of amusing capers backed up by a terrific 
pair of lungs, took the feminine honors, al- 
though her star chance, the Galli-Curci Rag 
trio, was all but ruined by a black velvet drop, 
a sorry background for acoustics and for 
farce, especially since she wears a black 
gown, and her outlines were completely blotted 
out by the uninspired backing. Will Philbrick 
roamed through the piece—just Philbrick, the 
same distorted walk and furry speaking voice. 

Fred and Adele Astaire danced several num- 
bers fleetly and lightly to good results in view 
of the heavy competition. 

The runway numbers recostumed for Chicago 
were all hits, and won the accustomed encores. 
“Baby” is the whistling tune plugged by the 
orchestra for an exit plece and bolstered by a 
boy soprano from a box. “I’m Always Blow- 
ing Bubbles” was the production surprise, with 
a shapely maid in milk white tights tn the 
centre of a whirling mechanical bubble. 

The women are of the full Winter Garden 
calibre, the show girls outprettying the ponies 
as a class. 

Chicago’s most critical jury took the show 
in a hearty swallow, in contrast to last year’s 
indifferent impression, this Shubert revue got 
over and will draw. . Lait. 


STARLIGHTS. 


So pretentious is the new revue “Starlights,” 
produced by Edward Beck for the Marigold 
Gardens that the management has seen fit to 
get out a program similar in size and appear- 
ance to the regular theatre programs. The 
revue has indeed been produced with all the 
care and thought that should go into the 
best type of musical production. Beck him- 
self, by virtue of his experience as a producer 
of first rate musical productions (among which 
are “Chocolate Soldier” and “Prince for a 
Night”) has never done anything as gorgeous 
and satisfying as this “Starlights.” 

Muriel de Forrest leads the line-up of talent. 
This little soubrette, discovered and developed 
by Beck, early recognized the possibilities of 
the “shimmy” dance. Being gifted by nature 
with a facile and handsome pair of shoulders, 
she found it not difficult to become an adept. 
Today she has the reputation of being one 
of the most clever of the school of. shimmy 
shakers. Her dance is characterized as wicked 
but not vicious. The hordes who witness it 
nightly cannot get enough of it. 

Dorothy Bostwick, who sings ingenue in 
the revue, is new at the Marigold, and prom- 
ises to be as good a find as De Forrest. The 
girl has a mellow contralto which she sells 
for all its worth, putting her numbers over 
somewhat in the style of Al Jolson. She is 
chic and graceful, and has a well developed 
sense of comedy. 

Marie Wells is the prima donna. She has 
what is termed in the singing school pamph- 
lets as a dramatic soprano. The voice is full 
and of fine timbre, but Miss Wells has a cold 
delivery (probably affected) which does not 
help her participation in the revue. 

Loretta Conklin has pushed herself out of 
the chorus by sheer ambition, and is a prin- 
cipal this time; her evident desire to Please 
helps to get her over. Ralph Bart is the 
straight singing man—a good performer with 
a corking voice. He should not wear evening 
dress, as his rather cadaverous frame is de- 
signed more for unconventional attire. 

Billy Robinson is programed as the added 
attraction, and he’s all of that. He stands 
out in the background of beauty and gorgeous 
costuming (Maybelle made the gowns, and 
any or all of them could be used in a Zieg- 
feld show) to a point where the diners lay 
down their forks and knives and let the food 
get cold while Billy gets warm. He has a 
number of good songs and some funny chatter ; 
he’s about the only entertainer in any Chicago 
cabaret who is permitted to tell stories. 

The high-brow contingent is offered the Otto 
Frey Trio—piano, violin and celfo. 


work. 
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One of the most attractive features of this 
revue is the chorus. The girls are lovely 
and their dressing is superb. They not only 
wear the abbreviated creations for which May- 
belle has earned a reputation, but essay the 


show-girl gowns and survive. 
The featured song in the revue .is “My 
Guiding Star.” For this number, which is 


done on a dark stage, the girls come out with 
brilliant stars in their hats. 


De Forrest makes her big hit in a song 
written by Benny Davis, entitled “At the 
High Brown Babies Ball.” It is in this num- 


ber she does her incomparable shimmy, and 
the chorus shimmies right with her. The re- 
sult is hilarity. 

“Eyes that Say I Love You,” rendered by 
Miss Bostwick; “Jerry,” sung by Bart; “One 
and Two and Three and Four” by De For- 
rest and “Baby,’’ Kahn and Van Alstyne’s 
new hit, sung by Miss De Forrest and Miss 
Conklin, were the song hits of the show. 

Bill Robinson and Ralph Bart doubled in 
rendition of a special number called ‘Mari- 
gold Blues.” 

“Starlights” tops anything Beck has éver 
done before in the way of cabaret revues, and 
rivals anything on view in Chicago at the 
present time. 


RIVERVIEW AND WHITE CITY OPEN 


Chicago, May 21. 

Chicago’s major summer gardens, 
Riverview Park and White City, open- 
ed their season Friday with a lot of 
new tricks and the biggest shows in 
their history. 

It is the 40th year of Riverview and 
the 15th White City season. Both parks, 
in lines with the times, are featuring 
revues, Riverview offering “The League 
of Notions” and White City “Garden 
Follies of 1919.” 

The Riverview show is given in a 
pavilion theatre especially constructed 
for the purpose. Other features this 
season are “Old Chinatown,” a wax 
figured impression of Chinese institu- 
tions, with a theatre in which a Chinese 
show will be given, a midget circus, 
museum and the rides. 

In addition to the revue, White City 
offered a riding academy, some new 
rides and many new concessions. 


SWAP FOR KERSHAW. 
Chicago, May 21. 

J. J. Shubert saw Willette Kershaw 
in “Peggy, Behave,” thought it a good 
farce and the star badly miscast. He 
proposed to Will Page, her manager, 
to trade him the vehicle for Peggy 
Hopkins, offering him in return the 
stage rights to “The Rise and Fall of 
Susan Lennox,” which he thinks would 
be ideal for Miss Kershaw. Meanwhile 
Miss Kershaw is dickering with Walter 
Hast and Jack Lait to play the lead in 
“One of Us,” for the Chicago run. The 
piece has been rewritten and the title 

changed to “That Sort of a Girl.” 


AN OLYMPIAN DIARY. 


Sunday, May 17.—Had my first ac- 
cident with the Olympian this week. 
Was driving through the loop at three 
miles an hour, and coughing hard. 
Made the turn at La Salle and Madison, 
and somebody walked right in front 
of my car. The car hit him in the 
meridian. I jammed on both brakes, 
put on the primer, cut off the spark, 
stopped the gas, threw out the clutch, 
lit the lights and came to a stop two 
feet away from the accident. My victim 
had already gotten the name of ten wit- 
nesses, one of them a beauteous dame 
who swore that I made the turn at 35 
miles an hour. I stood on the dash- 
board and offered to give the Olympian 
to anybody who could drive her faster 
than 18 miles an hour on a glass boule- 
vard. When I inquired, I found that 
my first victim was an attorney. The 
future bodes dark. 


NOT TO BOOK. 
Chicago, May 21. 
Art Silber (Silber and North) gen- 
erally talked about here as the logical 
choice for manager of the local Pan- 
tages office, says he has no intention 
of forsaking the stage for managerial 


SILBER 


Chicago 
By Dap 


By SWING 


When Claude E. Humphreys was 
house manager of a dinky midwestern 
small-time house, he was “Tink” to all 
the stage hands and crew. Now that 
he is sole arbiter of the western in- 
terests of Keith, he’s still “Tink” to 
all the agents, actors and elevator men. 


When he becomes president of the 
United States—his pals firmly believe 
he will—Humphrceys will still be known 
through the breadth and width (they 
say there is no depth) of the United 


States, as “Tink.” 


The Associated Press quotes Mr. 
Eugene Walter as stating that»he con- 
siders Chicago to be the ideal show 
spot of the United States, and further 
chronicles his statement that Chicago 
should be the great theatrical produc- 
ing center. The world is ever tardy 
to see the handwriting on the wall, 
but cosmic myopia can be cured. Come 
on out to Chicago, Gene, and take a 
whack at it. We have no Friars’ club, 
but we have Henrici’s. We have no 
Claridge, but there is the Sherman. We 
have no Long Acre Square, but we have 
Randolph street. For every white light 
you have on Broadway, we’ve got a 
white guy here.. Come on out to Chi- 
cago and blaze the inevitable trail. 


A couple of years ago a hungrv 
actor sneaked into a tiny béanery on 
Randolph street run by a gent named 
Soteros, and after making sure that 
nobody was looking, hurriedly ordered 
a steak and consumed it. He tipped 
off the remarkable qualities of that 
steak to a pal. Little by little the 
word spread that Soteros’ steaks were 
the best in Chicago. The place had 
no tables and only twelve chairs at the 
counter. Some wag named it “The 
Thirteenth Chair.” Despite the fact 
that Seteros was rough with his pa- 
trons and treated them like bread Yaa 


beggars, the popularity of the place * 


grew until all the loophounds began to 
patronize it. Now Soteros is getting 


a large, sumptuous place, and the wise 


guys are betting that the steaks won’t 
be the best in town any more. mets 


I wandered back _ stage of the 
State-Lake the other night. 
Henschel’s orchestrians were pinoch- 
ling. I stood watching them. They 


didn’t see me, and I was forced to listen 


to a discussion of my critical abilities. 
One of the musical persons didn’t like 
what I had said about the orchestra on 
one occasion. He spoke: “Who the 
hell is this guy Swing, anyway? Where 
does he come in to call himself a critic 
of music? I’m just as good a flute- 
player as he is a critic, any day. He’s 
a bum critic.” His fellows heartily con- 
curred to his opinion. It was decided 
then and there to report me to the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
The life of a critic is full of perils and 
hazards. The average man thinks a 
critic, in order to be successful, must 
say nothing, think nothing and be 
nothing. 


In this connection I would like to get 
a little information, from anybody who 
can give it to me. Is Paderewski a 
member of the American Federation 


of Music? Is Mischa Elman? Is 
Ysaye? Is Heifitz? Is Sousa? Is 
Zimbalist? Is Frisco? I demand to 
know. 
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London, May 15. 

Charles B. Cochran will, in conjunc- 
tion with the Shuberts, present “In the 
Night Watch” in New York next Aug- 
ust. He will also present, in conjunc- 
tion with Al Woods, Sacha Guitey’s 
play “L’Iilusioniste”; also his “Debu- 
ran,” with David Belasco; and in asso- 
ciation with Charles Coburn will con- 
tinue the American tours of “The Bet- 
ter Life.” Cochran has also practically 
concluded arrangements with Woods 
to produce “As You Were” in New 
York with Mlle. Delysia at the end of 
the run at the London Pavilion. 

The Theatrical Garden Party, in aid 
of the Actors’ Orphanage, always a 
brilliant function, will be held at the 
Botanica! Gardens, Regent Park, on 
May 30. 

Walter de Frece, at a recent banquet 
given by the Eccentric Club to a num- 
ber of Australian officers, auctioned 
boxes and gallery seats for the club’s 
matinee at the Empire on May 20, in 
aid of their twenty-five hostels. Eight 
hundred and eighteen pounds were 
realized, including £100 for a gallery 
seat for a wounded Australian soldier. 


The Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee and the governors 
of the Shakespeare Memorial, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, have agreed to amal- 
gamate with a view to the establish- 
ment of a permanent national Shakes- 
peare Theatre. 

Constance Collier will probably, in 
conjunction with the Butt-Nares man- 
agement, present John N. Raphael’s 
adaptation of George du Maurier’s ro- 
mantic story, “Peter Ibbetson,” at the 
Queen’s Theatre. 

“The Goal,” a dramatic fragment, by 
Henry Arthur Jones, will be the chief 
feature in a matinee at the Palace 
Theatre May 20. It was originally 
written for Sir Henry Irving, and will 
be played by Major Leslie Faber, who 
has appeared in the role in France. 


The Carl Rosa Opera Co. will give 
a four-weeks’ grand opera season in 
English at the King’s Theatre, Ham- 
mersmith, commencing May 19. The 
company recently produced a new 
grand opera in four acts, entitled “The 
Three Masks,” composed by Isidore de 
Lara. - 


Ethel Irving, owing to overwork, has 
retired from the cast of “The Chinese 
Puzzle” at the New Theatre, being suc- 
ceeded by Sybil Thorndyke. After a 
rest Miss Irving proposes to revive 
“La Tosca” as sgon as she can secure 
a West End theatre. 


A company has been formed for the 
-production of new plays in London, 
headed by Alec L. Rea, chairman of 
the Playhouse, Liverpool, as president, 
and Captain Basil Dean, hed of the 
entertainment branch of the Army and 
Navy Canteens Board, as manager. 
From small beginnings the Army and 
Navy Canteens Board rapidly devel- 
oped until at the time of the armistice 
it numbered twenty-two places of 
amusement, together with nine tour- 
ing companies. For the new venture 
plays by Arnold Bennett, Harold Brig- 
house, Wm. Hurlbut and Barry Jack- 
son have been acquired. A West End 
theatre has been secured, the tenancy 
to commence at Christmas. 


_—_—_—— 


At the Eccentric matinee at the Em- 
pire May 20th, in aid of the soldiers 
Hostels, the splendid programme will 
include certain members of the Club 
made up as characters from “Pickwick.” 


A “musical and dancing farce,” en- 

titled “The Latest Craze,” by Gladys 

‘oyd, was recently successfully pro- 

‘ed at. Derby, and it is hoped to 
‘ce it in the West End shortly. 


‘ay 14th “The Boy” registers 
verformance at the Adelphi 


and “Fair and Warmer” celebrates its 
anniversary at Prince of Wales. 


J. L. Sacks announces that his next 
production will be the American suc- 
cesses, “Tiger Rose” and “Nobody’s 
Boy.” Godfrey Tearle and an American 
actress will appear in the leading parts 
of “Tiger Rose.” The cast of “No- 
body’s Boy” includes Marjorie Gor- 
don, Daisy Burrell, Donald Calthrop, 
Davy Barnaby and Hinckley Wright. 
When Sacks presents “The Velvet 
Lady,” which William J. Wilson has 
just secured, it will be renamed “The 
Purple Lady.” 

“The Crystal Cat,” Edward Knob- 
lock’s intimate revue, with which Al- 
bert de Courville will reopen the Little 
Theatre, renamed the Looking Glass, is 
now down for production on July Ist. 





Grossmith and Laurillard have se- 
lected May 15th for the opening of the 
Winter Garden Theatre, Drury Lane, 
with “Kissing Time.” The cost of re- 
construction will be about £25,000, but 
the result should be a singularly beau- 
tiful and commodious house. The gen- 
eral scheme is of the period of: Louis 
XIV and a new entrance hall has been 
provided. The carpets are of rose color 
and the curtain of vivid yellow, form- 
ing a striking contrast. On the stay 
a new system of lighting has been in- 
stalled, while in front, Japanese lan- 
terns swathed in silk, have been in- 
troduced for the purpose of illumina- 
tion. The Winter Garden is a two- 
tiered house, and has a seating capacity 
of about 2,000 people. The acoustics are 
splendid and a whisper can be heard 
all over the house. The ground floor 
is entirely devoted to stalls, ranging 
in price from 10/6 to 6/ exclusive of 
tax. The front rows of the dress cir- 
cle will be 7/6 while the seats at the 
back will take the place of the pit 
and be sold at 2/6. 

The brilliant cast includes+ George 
Grossmith, Leslie Henson, George Bar- 
rett, Yvonne Arnand, Avice Kelham 
and Phyllis Dare. 

“Going Up” at the Gaiety will cele- 
brate its anniversary with a Ball in aid 
of the Actors’ Orphanage at the Savoy 
Hotel on May 22nd. Joseph Coyne, N. 
H. Berry, Frank Lalor, and Raymond 
Hitchcock will act as “Floor Mana- 
gers.” 

Terrys, recently purchased by Albert 
de Courville, but was refused a license 
on account of structural alterations be- 
ing required by the L. C. C., has been 
acquired for a new model restaurant. 


W. V. M. A. Has Corn Show. 
Chicago, May 21. 

Eddie Marsh, of the Western Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Association Fair and 
Parks department, has landed the 
South Dakota Corn Palace show for 
this season, after for many years it 
had been the annual plum for Fred M. 
Barnes. This is one of the biggest 
shows in America, taking place at 
Mitchell, South Dakota, in June. 


Young Gets Fight Tickets. 
Chicago, May 21. 

Ernie Young won in the scramble of 
Chicago ticket dealers for the paste- 
boards to the Dempsey-Willard fight, 
July 4. The Chicago appropriation is 
$100,000 worth of admissions. They 
will have to be sold, according ‘o local 
law, at printed prices, plus war tax, 
Young drawing a commission from the 
promoters. 
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PROGRAM WAR OVER. 
Chicago, May 21. 

The theatre program war is over, but 
things are all different. 

Until recently, the program business 
in Chicago had been ‘practically a mo- 
nopoly, controlled by the Clyde W. 
Riley Advertising System. A couple 
of months ago there sprung up a new 
project to give the Riley people the 
first opposition they have had in years. 

Charles H. Porter, well known local 
newspaper man, appeared to have the 
initiative in the new venture. He 
seemed to be backed by strong capital 
and looked like formidable opposition, 
claiming the support of Lou House- 
man, Harry Ridings, U) J. Hermann, 
Jake Rosenthal, and other managers. 

Then Harry Rose, local representa- 
tive of a theatrical trade paper, or- 
ganized a similar venture, and started 
a campaign to garner some of the cen- 
tracts. He succeeded in getting the 
program contracts for the Palace, Ma- 
jestic and Olympic. 

Porter’s crowd got options on most 
of the others. 

Then Riley came to bat and offered 
the managers large premiums if they 
would continue to give him the privi- 
leges. The result was that he regained 
them all except the three that Rose 
got. But he had to pay an advance 
of about 100 per cent. over last sea- 
son’s prices. 

Shortly thereafter, Porter, with a 
smile on his face akin to the grin of 
the cat that has dined on the canary, 
announced that the opposition had 
“withdrawn.” 

The only gainers were the theaters, 
which cleaned up several thousands on 
the deal. There are those who say 
that Porter staged the opposition for 
that very purpose. He denies this, but 
not very boisterously. 


ROWLAND OFF DOLLAR TOP. 


Chicago, May 21. 

Ed Rowland, one of the veteran 
American producers of the melodrama 
days and the checkered later vicissi- 
tudes of the struggle for popular priced 
dramatic amusement to survive the 
competition of pictures and the gradual 
change in public tastes, announces that 
he is through with dollar shows for- 
ever. 

With the closing of his “Little 
Mother to Be” he will retire from the 
attempt to resurrect that type of plays, 
and will henceforth devote himself to 
high grade productions in association 
with Ed Rowland, and perhaps with 
Frank A. P. Gazzolo and others who 
were interested with the old firm at 
times. Rowland’s Crown Theatre will 
close for the summer after playing the 
“mother” piece and “Should There be 
Children?” succeeding the American 
wheel shows which ended Sunday. 
Rowland has made a fortune despite 
the recent bad years. 


“I Love You” Chicago Hit. 
Chicago, May 31. 

The western “I Love You” opened 
at the Cort and drew gracious notices. 
It is regarded as a likely local hit. 
In the new company are Otto Kruger, 
Ruth Towle, Albert Brown, Jean Rob- 
ertson and Louise Broughton. 


Trumbull Vice Gerber. 
Chicago, May 21. 

William P. Trumbull, who has been 
assistant to Kerry Meagher (publicity 
dept. W. V. M. A.) for the past three 
years, replaced Frank Gerber as assist- 
ant treasurer at the Palace Theatre, 
Gerber going into jobbing business. 


This Happened in Milwaukee. 
Chicago, May 21. 
Canfield and Rose have referred to 
the N. V. A. a complaint against the 
Miller (booked by the Chicago Loew 
office) in Milwaukee. The team was 


assigned to go on at 6:51 P. M., follow- 
ing a picture. The film was short and 
the stage manager called them at 6:34. 
The act was not ready, and a part of 
its salary was withheld therefor, 


PLAN LARGEST CHI THEATRE. 
Chicage, May 21. 

Chicago is to gain the distinction of 
having the largest theatre -in the 
United States, and that outside the 
loop. ‘ 
Plans are being completed for the 
erection of a six-story building at 
Sixty-third street and Cottage Grove 
avenue, to be built by Samuel Katz 
and Abe J. Balaban, owners of the 
Riviera. The house, which is to seat 
5,500, will cost $1,000,000. Negotiations 
are being made with film producers 
to make this house the premier pre- 
sentation theatre in the country. 

The theatre is to be built along 
French architectural lines, with play- 
rooms for children, women’s rest rooms 
and other distinctive features. The 
lobby is to be five stories in height 
and is to be patterned, the builders 
say, after the famous chapel of Ver- 
sailles. The stage will be as large as 
that of the average dramatic house. 
Katz says a scene painter will be em- 
ployed to paint special scenes for each 
picture presented. 

A fifty piece orchestra will furnish 
music and a chorus is to be organized. 

The site was purchased from Edward 
Bertha, a builder, through Seymour 
Marks, broker for Balaban & Katz. 
Rapp & Copmary have been given the 
contract for the erection of the struc- 
ture, and excavation will be started in 
six weeks. It is planned to have the 
house ready for business by next 
April 1. 





OSTERMAN RUMOR WRONG. 
Chicago, May 21. 
J. J. Rosenthal requests a denial of 
the report that his son, Jack Oster- 
man, and his wife, Kathryn Osterman, 
contemplate a musical comedy engage- 
ment. Jack will continue in vaudeville 
and Mrs. Rosenthal will remain in dom- 
estic retirement here. 


SPECIAL FIGHT TRAIN. 


Chicago, May 21. 
A Lou Houseman Special, run by the 
veteran showman of that name, will 
go from here to Toledo for the Wil- 
lard-Dempsey fight, leaving on the 
morning of the go. 


“Mickey” on Tour. 
Chicago, May 21. 
Leon Victor announces that he has 
bought four western states of “Mickey” 
and will go out with the Normand pic- 
ture as a high priced traveling attrac- 


tion in Iowa and Nebraska. 
. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


Henry Miller was a visitor in Chicago th 
week, He came on to see Ruth Chatterton fn 
Moonlight and Honeysuckle” at Powers, and 
it is reported will remain here to assemble 
the cast for “A Marriage of Convenience,” 
with which Miller and Miss Chatterton will 
tour the Pacific coast. 





A_bill for a state moving picture censorship 
in Wisconsin was killed in the lower house 
last week. 





Local Chinese, headed by Louise Sing, are 
organizing a $100,000 venture which will back 
a theatre in Chicugo’s Chinese quarter. 





When “A Good Bad Woman” (with WHl- 
ton Lackaye, Thomas Edison and Margaret 
Illington) played Danville, Ill., May Fi ae 
was the first high grade attraction the local 
opera house had in three years. The man- 
agement, it was reported, paid $1,500 for the 
date, selling tiékets at $3 top. 





Gene Lewis is organizing a summer stock 
“—s will open June 5 at Cycle Park, Dal- 
as, Tex. 





The cast of “Sushine,” which opens at the 
Princess next week, includes Carl Cochems, 
Jane Richardson, Suzanne Willa, Edgar Nor- 
ton, Harry Short, Jeanette Lange and Rich- 
ard Skinner. 





A Chicago jury awarded Miss Dell D. 
Nichols, former entertainer, damages of $6,- 
500 from Dr. D. A. K. Steele. After an oper- 
ation, performed by Dr. Steele in 1897, Miss 
Nichols testified, she lost her voice. She sued 
for $50,000. 





Kalaluhi’s Hawalians are the featured new 
attraction at the Terrace Gardens, 
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ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, May 21. 


Despite the presence of a number of hold- 
over acts and the return of specialties after 
a week’s absence, the current program at the 
Orpheum, with Lucille Cavanagh and her sup- 
porting company headlined, developed into 
one of the most entertaining shows of the 
season with the “singles” of Margaret Young 
and Gene Greene registering unexpected hits, 
the couple having appeared here but two 
weeks back. Miss Young returned with a 
new repertoire of numbers, excellently se- 
lected, and with her inimitable mode of de- 
livery, captured a goodly share of the honors, 
despite the early position she was delegated 
to hold down. 

Greene’s single was likewise altered to in- 
clude new numbers and with his stories, 
cinched one of the big hits of the show. 
Greene is decidedly popular on the coast. In 
fact, it remains a question of argument whether 
his standing in his home town (Chicago) out- 
shines his popularity in San Francisco, and 
the Chicagoans’ respect for Greene is a matter 
of national understanding. In the next to 
closing spot he cleaned up, in all that that 
phrase implies. 

Miss Cavanagh, in an attractive stage sett- 
ing, exhibited some gorgeous gowns, and sup- 
ported by a capable trio in Wadsworth, Craig 
and Taylor, danced her way into a genuine 
hit. Miss Cavanagh looks even better here, 
than she did in the east last season, display- 
ing more ability, more “pep’’ and dash and 
more actual class than during her New York 
run. The offering is excellently arranged and 
a headiine specialty that carries all the essen- 
tials for the position. 

Maude Ear! and Co., in “The Vocal Verdict,” 
are featured at the bottom of the program, 
and with an appropriate stage setting for 
this little skit, made a perfect impression, the 
top notes being the prime factors in the suc- 
cess. 

Mike Bernard is another local favorite, hav- 
ing appeared here atop the hill shortly after 
the big fire, as a headline cabaret entertainer. 
Bernard has some talk with his musical spe- 
cialty, which corrals laughs, and his impres- 
sion of Paderewski helped immeasurably. 
Bernard closed to solid applause after playing 
several requested selections. 

The Wilson Aubrey Trio opened the show 
and gave it a rushing start, showing one of 
the best comedy bar acts played here this 
season. The burlesque wrestling bout pro- 
cured laughs. In the closing position, Mason 
and Keeler’s travesty kept the house seated 
to the finale, gathering many laughs with their 
travesty, and Clark and Verdi, holdovers from 
the previous week had little or no trouble in 
duplicating their usual hit. 

Jack Josephs. 


HIPPODROME. 


San Francisco, May 21. 

The Hip has a well arranged program this 
week, although it does not contain a single 
rough comedy knockabout turn, which appears 
to appeal to the clientele of this house. 

The show ran towards singing, starting 
with Howard, Moore and Cooper, a male trio 
of harmony singers who did well enough. 
E. Wille and Co., on next, did some ordinary 
balancing on a revolving hoop apparatus. 
They had one or two novelties and secured 
quite a little applause. Polly, Oz and Chick 
are two men and a girl. Both the men have 
good voices, possess class and ability, and they 
went over to solid. The girl is pretty and 
got away nicely with her share of the work. 

In the Snow, Ligworth and Sharpe turn this 
order is reversed, it being composed of two 
girls and one man. The trio have a song 
routine which was neatly presented. The 
man has an excellent personality and is fitted 
for a juvenile part in some musical produc- 
tion. Ray L. Royce scored big with his 
character impersonations. The schoolmaster 
character getting him the most applause. 

Mansfield and Riddle, a mixed team with 
talk, songs and dancing, registered a success 
partly due to the excellent eccentric dancing 
of the pair. The Four Pierrots closed, with 
some clever grotesque acrobatics. At the 
finish the woman exits carrying three men 
playing drums. Her marvelous strength so- 
licited rounds of applause. 

Bessie Barriscale in a feature film closed 
the bill. Jack Josephs. 








PANTAGES. 


San Francisco, May 21. 

An evenly balanced and pleasing assortment 
of ate made up the bill at Pantages this 
week. 

McLallen and Corsen, almost stopped - the 
show with their act “Oh Sarah.” This is 
screamingly funny, and immediately put the 
audience in a good humor, almost as soon 
as the show opened, as they had an early 
spot. “Miss 1920” was the title of a musical 
comedy presented in six scenes, and went 
over big. Included in the cast are Olive Calla- 
way, Benny and Western, Eva Warden and 
a bevy of beautiful girls. There is a big 
flash finish, and throughout {ft is of a high 
order scenically. The costumes are bright 
and pleasing. The music is tuneful and all 
the principals scored individually. 

Irene Trevette, billed as “The Maid of the 
Allies,” scored substantially with her songs 
sang in different languages. She rendered 
most of the popular numbers in English, 
French and Italian. Murry Volk, in “Who 
Is He,” went over with many laughs. Some 
smart up-to-date talk and a little rough 
comedy helped the act along, Volk has a good 


voice and his rendering of a number of songs 
aided the big success attained. 

The Three Western Sisters won big applause 
with meritorious music offered. All the 
girls are good looking and well costumed. 
Gaines and Hddy who are here awaiting a 
road show, opened with what appeared to be 
hastily thrown together routine. Although 
they did not fare very well the woman’s good 
voice was appreciated and earned some ap- 
plause. But the team did as well as could 
be expected, being called upon at a moment’s 
notice. Jack Josephs. 


FRISCO ATTRACTIONS. 


ALCAZAR.—“Excuse Me” (stock), 
with Walter Richardson and Belle Ben- 


nett (2d week). 
CASINO.—Dark. Will King Com- 


pany opening May 24. 
COLUMBIA.—“The Better Ole,” with 
De Wolf Hopper (4th week). 
CURRAN.—“Maytime,” with John 
Charles Thomas, Carolyn Thomson & 
John T. Murray (lst week). 
MAJESTIC.—Del Lawrence Stock 
Company (return engagement). 
PRINCESS.—Bert Levey, vaudeville. 
WIGWAM.—A.-H. & W. V. A. vaude- 


ville 


FRISCO NOTES. 


The Roy Clair Musical Comedy Co., which 
will open a ten weeks’ engagement at Clune’s 
Auditorium in Los Angeles next week, was a 
special attraction at the Wigwam Theatre 
here last week. The personnel of the com- 
pany consists of Roy Clair, Walter Spencer, 
Dee Loretta, Doris Duncan, Beth Van Hal- 
tren, Frank Jacquet, George Archer, Harry 
Layton, Frank O’Rourke, Florence - Barker 
and Agnes Snyder. The chorus will have 
twenty girls for the Los Angeles engage- 
ment. Wadsworth Bradford is company man- 
ager. 





The Del Lawrence Players returned to the 
Majestic in the Mission district this week 
after an absence of three months. 





Julie Carol, for two years in the movies 
under D. W. Griffith’s direction, and lately 
with the Armstrong Company, is now at the 
Portola-Louvre cafe in a “single.” 





Jack Sheehan has returned to dramatic 
stock, opening at the Fulton Theatre, Oak- 
land, two weeks ago. During his absence 
from dramatic stock, Sheehan was principal 
comedian with various musical comedy or- 
ganizations in this vicinity. 





Fritz Fields is organizing a musical show 
for a Summer run at the Airdome in Fresno 
scheduled to open May 31. 





Blake and Amber will again install a mu- 
sical show this season in Joyland Park, 
Sacramento. The show, which will open May 
31, will have sixteen people all told. 





S. Morton Cohn, Portland theatrical man- 
ager, and recently connected with the Bur- 
bank in Los Angeles, will spend the summer 
in this city. 





The Casino Theatre baseball team defeated 
the Orpheum nine last week by a score of 
8 to 5. Beckler, who hurled for the Casino 
aggregation, won his own game with timely 

ng. 





Sandy Roth will be a member of the George 
White Co., when that show opens at San 
Jose. Roth was in charge of the amusements 
at Mare Island while in the service. 


“Excuse Me” has been held over for a sec- 
ond week at the Alcazar. 





Bob Levy, who recently embarked in the 
costuming business at Los Angeles, special- 
izing on costumes for the chorus, was a busi- 
ness visitor here last week. 





Eugene Roth, managing director of the 
California Theatre, left last weck for a trip 
to New York. 


Jack Hayden left for Los Angeles last 
week to take charge of the McCarthy-Fisher 
office In that city. 








During the illness of one of the Aeroplane 
Girls (Lillian Price) at the Pantages Frisco 
engagement, Mary Higgins, from the chorus 
of the “Million Dollar Dolls,” took her place 
on the revolving apparatus. 





The cast of the Baker Players to open at 
the Orpheum, Oakland, for a summer season 
of stock, June 1, will include, Olive Temple- 
ton, J. Anthony Smythe, Lea Penman, Louis 
Leon Hall, Guy Usher, H. Vaughn Morgan, 
R. A. Corder and Alyen McNulty. Walter P. 
Gilbert will be stage director. 





Wounded service men at the Letteran Gen- 
eral Hospital were entértained last Friday 
afternoon by the entire cast of “That’s It” 
from the Casino Theatre. 





Recognizing the demand for musical pre- 
sentation of motion pictures, the Haight 
Street Theatre has inaugurated a 12 piece 
orchestra. Maurice Lawrence has been en- 
gaged to direct the new_orchestra, _ 


“Are You Legally Married” is being shown 
on the screen of the Savoy Theatre this 
week, having succeeded the “Fit To Win” 
picture. 





Verdi’s “Aida’’ will be presented at the 
Hearst Greek Theatre, May 28. 500 will take 
part in the production. The title role will be 
sung by Johanna Kristoffy Onesti. Enrico 
Aresoni will have the role of Rhadames. 





Walter Percival, in support of Sam Mann 
in “The Question,’”’ who during the Orpheum, 
Oakland, engagament also appeared in a 
“double” with Al Lloyd on the same Dill, 
will continue with the Mann act for the bal- 
ance of this season. 





A telegraphic error in transmitting the 
Pantages review for the issue of May 9 had 
it that the Aeroplane Girls received a lot 
of legitimate applause outside of what they 
secured with the unfurling the Stars and 
Stripes at the end of-their act. It should 
have read: Without unfurling the Stars and 
Stripes at the end of their act, as the Aero- 
plane Girls is entirely free from any pa- 
triotic appeals. 





Mabel Perry has stored “The Calendar 
Girl,”’” which has been playing the Pantages 
Circuit. Miss Perry will spend the summer 
in Oakland. 





The St. Francis has barred the “Shimmie’”’ 
Thomas Coleman, manager of the 
hotel, has given orders to request those who 
dance the “shimmie”’ at the St. Francis to 
leave the floor. 





Frank Cox, a circus man, took four hots 
at an old sweetheart in a local hotel here 
last week. None of the shots took effect. Cox 
poked the revolver through the transom when 
he discovered the girl was entertaining a 
soldier friend. When arrested, Cox explained 
he was engaged to her five years ago, but she 
jilted him. 





Beatrice Thorne, formerly in vaudeville, 
who was specially engaged at the Alcazar for 
“Daddy Long Legs,” will remain on the Coast 
to accept a stock engagement. : 





Jimmy Hanlon, who has been in Los An- 
geles for several weeks, returned last week. 
Mr. Hanlon will shortly leave for a trip East. 





The George White Musical Comedy Co., re- 
cently organized, will open a stock engage- 
ment at the Hipp in San Jose, June 1 





The James Post Musical Comedy Co. will 
open a brief stock engagement in Vallejo next 
week. 





Florence Midgley has joined the George 
White Show which will open at the Hipp in 
San Jose, June 1. 


ACTOR IN POLITICS. 


San Francisco, May 21. 

Marco, of Fanchon and Marco, who 
in private life is Marco Wolff, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for supervisor 
at the coming city election. Since 
Marco appeared here with his sister 
Fanchon, as headliners at the Orpheum 
about a year ago, the team have been 
at the head of Tait’s revue, and for 
the past ten weeks a feature with the 
Casino shows. 


MUSICAL STOCK AT ALCAZAR. 
San Francisco, May 21. 

Fred Bishop, who will direct the 
summer season of musical stock pro- 
ductions at the Alcazar, Portland, Ore., 
arrived here from the East last week. 
Mr. Bishop will engage the chorus, 
which will consist of 16 girls and 8 
men, in this city. 

The first show, “Mme. Modiste, will 
open June 2. The company will be 
headed by Oscar Figman and Mabel 
Wilbur. Others in the cast are Eva 
Olivotti, May Wallon, Charles Sedan, 
George Nathanson, Ditmar Poppin and 
Lee Daily. John R. Bitz, musical di- 
rector. 


HENDERSON COMING EAST. 
« San Francisco, May 21. 
Fred Henderson, Western manager 
of the Orpheum Circuit, left yesterday 
for New York City to remain for the 
summer. 





Mrs. Bob to Retain Name. 
San Francisco, May 21. 
Julia Gifford, touring the Pantages 
circuit, is considering resuming the 
name of Mrs. Robert Fitzsimmons for 
stage purposes, on advice of an East- 
ern agent, who is under the impression 
it will add to her value at the box 
office, _ 
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MILNE SUCCEEDING HOLMES. 


San Francisco, May 21. 

According to a report from Seattle, 
Ed Milne, Pantages manager in that 
city and general representative for 
Pantages in the North, has been men- 
tioned to succeed Coney Holmes, who 
recently retired from the Pantages 
booking office in Chicago. In the event 
of Milne being sent to Chicago, Cal- 
vert, Tacoma manager for Pantages, 
will accompany Milne to Chicago as 
assistant. 


HOPPER REPLACES HACKETT. 
San Francisco, May 21, 
DeWolf Hopper arrived here last 
week from the East to assume the roie 
of Old Bill in the “Better ’Ole” at the 
Columbia, opening Thursday night of 
the the third week’s engagement here. 
Hopper replaces James K. Hackett, 
who was compelled to retire from the 
show during the second week’s run of 
the show here on account of a break- 
down. With Hopper in the cast busi- 
ness picked up immediately. 


MINSTREL TROUPE FOR COAST. 
San Francisco, May 21. 
Sam Griffin, who has been out of the 
game for several years, is organizing 
an all white minstrel troupe to play 
the bigger cities on the Coast next sea- 
son at one dollar top. 


Stock at Ye Liberty. 
San Francisco, May 21. _ 
The Ye Liberty, in Oakland, opened 
a season of summer stock last week 
with “An Ideal Husband.” Irving Cum: 
mings is featured. 


IN PARIS. 

The band of the Republican Guard, 
one of the most famous military or- 
chestras in the world, now plays four 
days weekly during the afternoon in 
the various parks in Paris, the time and 
name of park being published in the 
local press as a news item. Dancing 
is in full swing, a number of private 
ball rooms having opened during the 


past month. At the Olympia the daily 


matinee is made to terminate before 
5 p. m., and there is a tea tango till 7, 
the price of admission being Frs. 2.75 
as a try out. 


The new comedy by L. Verneuil 


“Pour Avoir Adrienne,” produced at ‘a 


the little Theatre Michel, is another of 
the inveterate triangular farces of 
doubtful moral influence. 
takes a liking to a married woman and 
does all sorts of mean things to win 
her favors, which he eventually accom- 
plishes. The author plays the 
the lover, as has become the fashion, 
while Raimu is the husband, an archi- 
tect by profession. Architects are hay- 
ing a bad time on the French stage at 
present. Charlotte Lyses is the fickle 
wife and has played in better things. 
This broad farce is mediocre and there 
must be a lack of good pieces to have 
induced Trebor and Company to pre- 
sent such stuff. ‘ 


It is reported the Shuberts will mount 
next winter in New York the German 
operetta, “The Village Without Bells,” 
which is in the repertoire of the Fred- 
erick Wilhelm Theatre, Berlin. The 
title undoubtedly applies to a Belgium 
village during the German occupation. 





The local press, inspired by the sec- 
retary of the Theatre des Varietes, 
states that Polin will remain at that 
house for the remainder of the run of 
“Folles Escapade” (shortly to be with- 
drawn) but in order to retain his ser- 
vices, compensation, amounting to 25,- 
000 frs., has been paid to the Attrac- 
tion General Company for cancelation 
of contract. A number of folks are in- 
nocently asking what the said A. G. C. 
can be like, which is quite. unknown, 
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» NEW ACTS THIS WEEK — 





Emma Dunn (2). 

“Only a Tea Cup” (Comedy Playlet). 
16 Mins.; Full Stage. 

Athambra. 


It’s a homely sort of little act for 
Miss Dunn, written by her husband, 
John Stokes, who, though he had de 
livered a pleasing sketch, has much 
more virile things to his credit. The 
story isn’t new in idea. It concerns a 
quarrel between a young couple and 
the sudden visit of a stranger whose 
chatter about her own affairs makes 
the young folks recognize that their 
tilt was really a foolish affair. The 
action takes place in the home of Joe 
and Minnie. Joe is a section boss of 
a gang of railroad “bone. heads.” He 
enters singingly calling for Minn, 
who isn’t anywhere around the works. 
Joe is hungry and so when Minnie does 
enter he has darned harsh things to 
say to her. Words lead to action and 
Minnie throws a tea cup at Joe, the cup 
breaking. Joe all but strikes Minnie in 
return and it’s enough for the little 
wife to declare everything is off. So it 
looks like divorce. Comes a knock on 
the door and enters the stranger (Miss 
Dunn). She has missed a train or 
something and as there was no lunch 
room in the town she had called to 
seek a cup of tea, for which she would 
gladly pay. Joe invites her in, but 
cannot accept money. ‘The stranger 
tells of her journey; how she is going 
to Omaha, there to marry her hus- 
band. This she explains after compli- 
menting the couple on their home and 


the love that must have built it. She 


tells the young pair that she too had 
a home, but that it was broken up 
through petty squabbles which ended 
when hubby struck her. All she hade 
done was throw a tea cup at him. But 
now it was all different and she was 
going to meet hubby in Omaha, that 
being half the distance that separates 
them. The stranger then spoke of 
things married couples must learn— 
to bear and forebears, to give and take. 
Upon her exiting Joe and Minnie 
quickly become lovers again and prom- 
ice each other to come “to Omaha.” T. 
M. Koupel as Joe and Vivian Allen as 
Minnie were quite acceptable, but Miss 
Allen should be a bit more careful 
how she throws the cup. The door 
which is presumed to open on the 
highway disclosed the same carpet 
which covered the floor of the room, 
spoiling what illusion there might have 
been that it led out of doors. It is a 
pleasant act for Miss Dunn without 
giving her much chance to display her 
talent. Ibee. 


Peatrice Doane. 

LS inging. 

12 Mins.; One (Special). 
23rd Street. 

Beatrice Doane averages up as a fair 
single for the smaller of the pop 
houses. Miss Doane’s voice is far more 
suitable to pop numbers than high 
class and operatic selections. The first 
song might well be eliminated for 
something of a lighter nature and the 
Carmen aria should also go out. White 
tights worn for her closing song dis- 
plays Miss Doane’s figure to real ad- 
vantage. Several other pretty costume 
changes, evidenced that Miss Doane 
needs nothing but the right songs to 
make her a standard small time single. 

Bell. 


Sherman Wade. 
Monologist. 

70 Mins.; One. 

125th Street (May 16). 

Top-hatted, frock-coated monologist 
who has been busy attending shows 
during lay offs. Every gag he uses 
has been released, Stuart Barnes being 
the biggest contributor. For a finish 
a brief dance with body wiggling for 
comedy. Might qualify as a field man 
for some booking office. 


Slayman Ali’s Arabs (24). 
Tumbling. 
8 Mins.; Full stage. 
Palace. 

Late of the Hippodrome production, 
Slayman Ali’s Arabs run through a 
fast repertoire of ground tumbling and 


pyramid work, all dressed uniformly 
with no particular individuals stand- 
ing out. In the pyramid groups, two of 
the understanders hold an even dozey 
men each, this being the feature stunt 


in that section. The aggregation wind 
up the turn with the conventional 
whirling around the stage accompanied 
by the harmonious screams of “Allay,” 
etc. It’s a good fast turn of its kind, 
but it simply sets one wondering if 
there is anything else an Arab can do 
besides tumbling and screaming. 
Wynn. 


Norton and Sher. 
Singing and Dancing. 

14 Mins.; Full Stage (Special). 

23rd Street. 

Norton and Sher have gone the 
limit in the matter of scenery ana cos- 
tumes for their new offering. The pair 
work in an attractive looking wood- 
iand set, that contains an alcove fof 
their accompanist. A baby grand is 
used and the general effect aided by 
some artistic lighting is excellent. The 
act opens with a song by Fletcher 
Norton. For this Norton wears high 
hat and frock coat, a combination 
which he carries classily. A Spanish 
number with Miss Sher, dancing, fol- 
lows. Miss Sher is petite and while a 
bit shy on vocal requirements, dances 
acceptably. The Spanish dance runs 
a trifle too long. A Coster number, 
costumed in bright purple by Norton, 
with the characteristic buttons, cap, 
etc., is handled but fairly. Miss Sher 
aids the number somewhat by a dance, 
her costume being particularly attrac- 
tive. A song about Chas. Dillingham, 
that could not be understood because 
of Miss Sher’s indistinct enunciation, 
might be dropped, without hurting the 
routine any. A short Russian dance 
by Miss Sher, following the Dilling- 
ham number, is one of the best hits 
in the act. The closing number, with 
Norton and Miss Sher in white min- 
strel costume, and singing a medley 
of moon songs, has a Broadway pro- 
duction flavor, but somehow fails to 
land properly. As the turn now stands 
the costumes and set should put it 
over on the small time, as a good flash. 
It looks a bit weak except for a very 
early spot in the big houses. 

Bell. 


Lexey and Rome. 
Dances. 

11 Mins.; One. 
Colonial. 

Jack Lexey and Al Rome have got- 
ten together since the mustering out of 
troops was begun. Their dance routine 
started out with an alleged duet like 
other hoofing duos but in this case not 
a word of the lyric was distinguishable. 
However that counted for little, the 
boys getting down to stepping at which 
they both showed ability. One is short 
and goes in for comedy successfully. 
His partner is lithe and a fast and 
graceful worker. Finishing off his 
single specialty this chap.pulled a most 
unusual acrobatic fall, almost as ex- 
ceptional as John Barrymore’s flop in 
“Redemption” and neater than that. 
The boys’ work on the whgle is of the 
eccentric order, which may attract 
legitimate producers. They earned two 
encores. One was an imitation of Jim 
Toney’s knock-kneed dance, done by 
the comic of the team. The act easily 
fits for No. 2. [bee. 
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Everysailor (11). 
Musical Comedy. 

24 Mins.; Full Stage. 
American Roof. 

“Everysailor” is an allegorical musical 
comedy in miniature form with three 
programmed principals, the rest of the 
boys donning feminine attire as chor- 
isters. Harry Armstrong is Every- 
sailor and has the only male part in 
the piece. Harry Downing is Love 
and protects Everysailor from Passion, 
Naughty, etc. The act is framed for 
comedy results and the action trans- 
pires in a cafe. The awkward dancing 
of two of the choristers was accentu- 
ated by the grace of the balance, who 
handled themselves like exponents of 
the Savoy, Swan, Sheahan school. 
Armstrong is a likeable comic and in 
a “gob” suit pulled laughs with his 
eccentric delivery and comedy falls. 
Harry Downing grabbed all the femin- 
ine honors and was the only one to 
look in character. His entrance as far 
as mystifying the audience on the sex 
thing was crabbed by the billing and 
the author’s prologued speech in “One,” 
but he can fool any bunch that is not 
forewarned. He has a double voice and 
his falsetto notes are clear and robust. 
This kid has a future as an impersona- 
tor and should be heard from. Some- 
body as Passion did a Vamp number 
with Armstrong that deserves men- 
tion, probably it was Patrick Ahearn. 
The Vamp clad in dead black with a 
phoney anchor tatooed on her decollete 
back, had a couple of falls in a dance 
double that were very funny. The 
choristers make three changes, the last 
being regulation bluejacket uniforms, 
at the finish. Philip Dunning precedes 
the act dressed as a Chief Petty Officer, 
he tells of President Wilson congratu- 
lating the boys after they had enter- 
tained him aboard the U. S. S. George 
Washington. This is unnecessary, the 
billing takes care of the kind applause 
thing. The act is a big flash for the big 
small time and with the President’s 
connection billed should be a “draw” 
at present. Most of the service acts and 
shows run toward this female imper- 
sonation thing and makes one wonder 
if the Shuberts aren’t glad the war is 
over. 





Ja-Da Trio. 
Rathskellar Act. 
12 Mins.; One. 
Riverside. 


Three youths, attired as sailors, of- 
fering a more or less amateurish old- 
fashioned rathskellar trio turn, the 
only possible excuse for being given 
a date on the big time is the an- 
nounced allegation that the pianist is 
the composer of “Ja-Da.” The comedy, 
vocalizing and routining are pitifully 
crude. The whole thing sounds as if 
it were gotten up and rehearsed in one 
of the demonstration rooms of a music 
publishing house by the manager of 
the professional department. 

Jolo. 


Little Lord Roberts. 

Songs, Dance, and Talk. 

15 Mins.; Three (Special Set). 
125th Street (May 16). 


Santa Claus carrying bag enters his 
top shop and narrates lyrically about 
the contents of his bag. Lord Roberts 
as a lady doll is taken from it and 
does a doll number. He makes his 
changes behind a toy house with Santa 
assisting as a dresser. Roberts head 
is visible and he and Santa crossfire 
between songs. “The Worst is Yet to 
Come,” with Roberts as the Kaiser is 
next. Then the stuttering ‘song 
“Helen,” with Roberts as an eccentric 
Romeo and last “Tacking Them Down” 
in an old rose hobble skirt, gives an 
opportunity for a rag dance witha 
touch of shimmie that was liked. The 
little fellow has a suitable vehicle and 
averages up well with the other di- 
minutive performers seen here. 


‘The Creole Fashion Plate. : 
Female Impersonator. 
14 Mins.; One. 
Riverside. 

With an attractive special drop and 
a pianist, a young man offers a couple 
of southern melodies in female cos- 
tume, with just a suggestion of step- 
ping, rather completely fooling the 
audience until he removes his wig, then 
changes to- a Tuxedo suit and sings 
a ballad with a good baritone voice. 
On Monday evening the illusion would 
have been well nigh perfect had he 
not, probably through nervousness, 
started off with falsetto tones before 
falling into a rather rich mezzo. His 
personality is a pleasing one and he 


scored a very healthy applause hit. 
Jolo. 


Jessie Hayward and Company. 
“Air Castle Kate” (Comedy). 
18 Mins.; Three. 

Hamilton. 

Francis Hoyt is the responsible au- 
thor of “Air Castle Kate,” featuring 
Jessie Hayward, who excellently plays 
her role with supreme ability. The skit 
carries two men and a young amateur 
actress and the scene is a dressing 
room in the Palace Theatre, Potts- 
ville, Pa. In the opening scene Miss 
Hayward is seated, decorating her face 
as she has to hold down No. 2 spot 
that evening. In the meantime Vida 
Walker, an amateur actress, is about 
to make her initial appearance on the 
stage, being forced to this business 
on account of her husband’s father 
cutting their allowance. Vida walks 
out to make her first appearance before 
an audience and at this time Leon 
Hahn, playing the role of manager of 
the house, enters the dressing room and 
a flirtation is on between him and 
Jessie. The amateur re-enters the 
dressing room full of tears exclaiming 
that the audience laughed at her and 
now she is convinced that her attempts 
to'become an actress are futile. Jessie, 
as Kitty De May, then goes on, sup- 
posedly in No. 2 spot, and knocks them 
off their seats. Coming back into the 
dressing room the manager and Miss 
Hayward are arranging a date, when a 
telegram comes to the amateur actress 
that her husband will meet her in 
Boston. Manager pays her off in full 
then makes ready for the party with 
his new acquaintance. William Hoff- 
man, as props, occasionally comes into 
play waiting on Miss Hayward. The 
skit was humorously enjoyed at all 
times as it never affords a dull mo- 
ment. 





Leazeed Troupe. 
Acrobatic. 

12 Mins.; Full Stage. 
Audubon. , 

The Leazeed Troupe consists of half 
a dozen Arabs, who, besides twisting 
their bodies, are a very turbulent ag- 
gregation. Their costumes are typical- 
ly Arab. Just prior to their conclusion 
the act is featured by one of the mem- 
bers making a hand spring over the 
rest of the company. All then do the 
usual Arab finish. It proved satisfac- 
tory and is a good opening attraction. 


Alice Moss. 

Songs. 
«2 Mins.; One. 

125th Street (May 16). 

Girl in rompers sings “Funny Little 
Boy” in a kiddy voice. “Does Anyone 
Want Charley’s Place,” is next with 
girl wearing trousers. She is heavily 
underdressed and the pants appear 





stuffed. Then “Pig Latin Love” fol- 
lowed by “When the Bees Make 
Honey.” A pink or salmon colored 


dress is worn in last two numbers. 
With the proper song repertoire this 
girl might do. Her first number is 


O. K. but the second and third don’t 
fit her at all. She has a pleasing sing- 
ing voice and a nice appearance. An 
experienced producer could fit this girl 
for the vaudeville promenade. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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PALACE. 


The Palace program didn’t look exception- 


ally good on paper nor did it play mucl? bet- 
ter, the confliction in the presence of danc- 
ing turns developing into a handicap and the 
absence of Mr, and Mrs. Jimmie Barry prov- 
ing a genuine loss, for in that spot the show 
needed comedy and the substitutes, Bernard 
and Duddy, while excellent as an attraction, 
simply added more song and dance to the 
routine. 


Bessie Clayton and her aggregation of 
dancers headlined. The Clayton specialty 
now carries the Cansinos, James Clemons, 
Frank Hurst and Wilbert Dunn, the latter 
probably the waltz partner who did one num- 
ber with Miss Clayton. Early in the season 
Miss Clayton started out with a pace that 
apparently was impossible to follow. The 
production has slowed up noticeably and runs 
far below expectations. The Cansinos walked 
away with the honors with Clemons getting 
a big hand on his solo. Hurst does no dare 
ing to speak of, but carries the theme. along 
in song, making several changes. Miss Clay- 
ton’s dancing earned its usual results, but 
for a Clayton headline act, this affair is de- 
cidedly short. 


Pat Rooney and Marion Bent were features, 
coming on next to closing after the dance 
festival. Rooney’s impression of his father 
stands out as the best “bits” in the routine, 
the spot mitigating somewhat against the 
light crossfire patter. Pat exits a bit too 
often, a fact which tends to slow up the 
finale. The dramatic talking song is appro- 
priate enough, but the Palace regulars had 


heard, Bernard Granville offer it. Rooney 
working in the George Brown act, not 
only insured the latter’s success, but 


cinched an individual .hit for himself, doing 
better here than he did with his own special- 
ty. The absence of Barry caused the elimi- 
nation of the scheduled afterpiece, pro- 
grammed to close the show with Barry, 
- ef and Rooney, no substitute being of- 
ered. 


The Four Marx Bros., in “’N Everything,”’ 
were third on the bill, a rather high position 
for such a big feature. The comedy efforts 
of the harpist and piahist, cleverly contrasted 
by the character man, insured a continuous 
string of laughs. Several girls complete the 
company, some o whom have nothing 
whatever to do other than fill the stage. The 
family collected their customary hit. 


Jennie Middleton, a youthful violiniste, 
short skirted, pretty and musically talented, 
held down the dreaded second spot with ap- 
parent ease, offering three selections and 
exiting to a solid hand. This girl has an 
abundance of personality and should have no 
trouble in going along on the big time. 


Frances Kennedy, who threatened to leave 
vaudeville for a production, has reconsidered 
and is one of the program’s features. Miss 
Kennedy has partially reconstructed her rou- 
tine, closing with a Salvation number, a per- 
fect fit for this engagement, coming with the 
drive for the Army. She earned her regu- 
lation amount of laughs and took her share 
of the honors without exertion. 


Slayman’s Arabs (New Acts) closed the in- 
termission with Jack McGowan making the 
speech for the Salvation Army collection. 
McGowan, incidentally, was as good as any 
attraction on the program, making a speech 
that netted the workers several thousands of 
dollars and lightening the heavy section with 
some funny anecdotes that collected hearty 
laughs, The intermission was opened by 
Bernard and Duffy with their famiiiar doubie 
act, the “‘shimmie” number, getting the bulk 
of applause returns. Prosper and Maret, a 
pair of athletes, opened the show, feature a 
hand to hand dive from a pedestal, while 
blindfolded. They were recalled for a bow 
after the second specialty had been an- 
nounced, something rare for a Palace opening 
act. Wynn. 





COLONIAL. 


A comedy bill is perhaps the safest kind 
of vaudeville offering, for people love to 
laugh. It was that kind of a show at the 
Colonial; therefore it was solidly satisfactory 
to the house; in fact, a ball-bearing cinch 
success, The draw was capacity Tuesday 
night, as should have been, and so long as the 
shows are strong the populace is going to 
attend, no matter what the season. There is 
no thought of shutting down for the summer 
as yet. July 4 has been mentioned as a 
probable stopping point, but unless the weather 
becomes torrid the Colonial is likely to fool 
precedent and keep operating throughout the 
dog days. 

The performance was about 65 per cent. 
laugh-bearing with a plus percentage going 
for the Salvation Army drive; that because of 
the presence of the star worker, Julius Tan- 
nen. They had Tannen eating doughnuts at 
five dollars per donation. He’d be chewing yet 
if they made him keep to his promises. They 
gave Julius the wrong steer about going into 
business (someone said his commercial venture 
had something to do with furs). He should 
have gone out as a specialist in the art of 
filching dollars from theatre audiences, work- 
ing on a percentage. That has the fur game 
skinned to death the way he goes to it. Light- 
ning fast with his comments, he couldn’t fail 
to shoot the collecting over for a hit number 
in itself. Making ‘‘folks’”’ kick in and really 
like it is an expert sort of trade. Anyone can 
do it by simply handing out laughs, but few 
can actually deliver while grabbing the dough. 
Julius therefore is a rare exception. During 
one of the spasms of chewing, one of the 
“home-made” doughnuts the near-Army las- 
sies carried he mentioned it reminded him of a 
guy whe teek a job im a museum, said job 





being to eat 80 eggs a day, but the guy only 
took the job with the understanding that he 
could have half an hour off for lunch. Tannen 
tickled them with his own 15 minutes of chat- 
ter, but it is a matter of pleasant record that 
he really went over the top right along 
the collection and his accompanying bit. 
The show hopped off over a sea of fun witk 
Apdale’s Zoological Circus, with the trainer 
getting a rousing hand for an opening offering. 
The house, as usual, paid more attention to 
the comic antics of the two fox terriers and 
the baboon who jostled the chair, holding a 
queer, unconcerned animal looking like an ant- 
eater. Both for its laugh-making and novelty 
Apdale’s act stands with the best of animal 
turns. Jack Lexey and Al Rome (New Acts), 
were next with eccentric comedy dancing. 
Charles O’Donnell and Ethel Blair furnished 
a ten-minute roar with “The Piano Tuner,” on 


with 


third. The house went into paroxyms of joy 
over the hard-working, unceasingly funny 
O'Donnell. He perhaps combines more real 


“stuff” in the comparatively short running time 
of the turn than any act of its class current. 
The act is the legitimate successor of the late 
Willard Sims, having the advantage of not 
being messy. 

There were several position changes for 
various causes which brought Tannen from 
next to closing to No. 4 and Blanche Ring 
from seventh to closing intermission. One of 
the reasons was the presence in the bill of 
Clifford Brooke, who tried out an act Monday 
and immediately exited. His presence may be 
accounted for in case of a withdrawal, the 
gallery having been much in evidence Sunday 
night. They tossed their pennies onto the 
stage with or without cause. When J. Francis 
Dooley entered (Sunday) he believed that “his 
gang’’ would “lay off him,’”’ especially since he 
remarked that he didn’t care for himself but 
for his wife (Miss Sales). Thereupon a hun- 
dred coppers showed the apron. Dooley after- 
wards swore to spend $500 to “get his gang.” 
The pennies provide newspaper money for the 
boys back stage, but they do annoy the actors. 
None came from aloft Tuesday night. Per- 
haps the West Side ran short of them. Miss 
Ring did fairly well without starting a hit. 
She hasn’t an audience number that can re- 
place “Bing, Bang, Bing-’em on the Rhine,”’ 
and the ‘Aye’ number is only a substitute. 
With it she did well enough however. 

The program switches made for an exchange 
of spots between Miss Ring and Harry Wat- 
son, who was moved from closing intermission 
to the seventh period, there turning in another 
scream card, and it worked out much better 
than the original program, which had Watson 
and O’Donnell in the same section of the bill. 
Watson is due to enter George White’s “Scan- 
dals of 1919,”" and so this may be his last week 
in vaudeville for a spell. Judging from the 
manner in which the act has repeated, it 
should serve Watson as a valuable vaudeville 
property for several seasons. Jos. Herbert, 
Jr., may or may not accompany Watson in the 
White show. 

Orth and Cody opened intermission, getting 
over but no more. Felix Bernard and Jaek 
Duffy, switched from fourth to next to closing 
delivered, just about grabbing a hit. They had 
no opposition in the song line at all, only 
Miss Ring having preceded with vocal work. 
Duffy scored with one song and proved a 
human jellyfish in demonstrating a shimmie 
number. Bernard did something with “Hindu- 
stan,” but was bit stingy with his exit dance. 

Rajah lost very few when she closed, enter- 
ing close to eleven. Her turn was an entire 
change of pace and therefore nicely furnished 
a finisher. Thee. 





RIVERSIDE. 


Nothing on the bill at the Riverside this 
week is big enough for individual headline 
honors, nor is the combined assemblage of 
artists an especially entertaining aggrega- 
tion. Topics of the Day, culled from the 
Literary Digest, and the Kinogram news 
weekly opened, with the Bush Brothers the 
first act. They are a couple of clever tumb- 
lers with a special set, attired as ‘‘gobs,” with 
plenty of comedy and a good routine, alter- 
nating with bounding table and acrobatics. 
Ja-Da Trio (New Acts) were second. 


Ruth Budd, with singing, stepping and a 
violent turn on the rings and a perpendicular 
rope, a la Dainty Marie, looks youthful and 
fresh, pleasing neatly. Klein Brothers, a 
straight and a “nut,’’ would be very funny if 
they had some up-to-date material for their 
crossfire talk. Such quips as ‘“‘Who wants to 
eat 50 apples a day,’’ “I’m the answer to a 
maiden’s prayer,” ‘You dance on your heels 
to save your soles,” etc, is of ancient vin- 
tage even in the small time. 


Hal Fitzsimmons, announced as the cham- 
‘pion riveter of the world, made the ballyhoo 
for the Salvation Army collection, and did it 
so well he frisked almost the entire audience 
for paper money. He told how, before the 


war, he was a bum, was rejected for the 
army, his two brothers were accepted, one 
being killed and the other having both legs 


amputated. It was a most forceful talk and 

brought home the bacon. 
Gretchen Eastman and her 

singers and dancers closed the 


company of 
first half with 


a splendid terpsichorean offering augmented 
by an attractive color scheme for stage set- 
tings. In it is John Giuran, late of the Bes- 
sie Clayton act, who registered the applause 
hit of the evening with his back kicks and 


leg-over-leg 
Fashion Plate 
half. 

Willlam L. Gibson and Regina Connelll in 
Aaron Hoffman’s comedy, “The Honeymoon,” 
were well liked. It bears a strong resemb- 
lance to Sidney Drew’s old sketch, ‘‘When Two 
Hearts Are Won.” being the story of a groom 
rounding on his bride on the night of their 


Russian steps. The Creole 
(New Acts) opened the second 
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honeymoon, because she demands that he act 


as maid to her pet poodle. Hoffman shines 
with repartee, but,. somehow, doesn’t quite 
hit the mark as aStiramatic constructionist. 
The mechanics of, the playing was also ill- 
concealed. The specth at the finish has been 
utilized in vaudeville by someone else. 
Gibson acquitted himself much more ef- 
fectively in an “improvised” routine with 
Wellington Cross, who followed. Cross’ 
first joke, by a rare coincidence, was flashed 
in the “‘Topics of the Day” sayings which 
opened the show. The burlesque mind-read- 
ing between Cross an@ Gibson is very well 
worked out. The Act Beautiful, a man dressed 


in white with a white horse and dogs, in some 


artistic poses, closed the show. The bill 
dragged. There wasn’t one knockout wallop 
in it. Jolo. 


BRIGHTON THEATRE. 


George Robinson started off the beach season 


this week at the Brighton. A corking vaude- 
ville show that had four walloping hits in it 
was given, with Jimmy Hussey and Marie 
Nordstrom sharing the headline honors in the 


billing, but with Ivan Bankoff played up with 
them in the lights. Monday night saw a 
packed house for the opening of the season, but 


Tuesday the attendance was off, with only 
about. 250 people on the lower floor. What 
was lacking in numbers, however, was made 


up in enthusiasm, for when they liked some- 
thing they certainly showed appreciation. 

Ben Roberts, from the Bushwick, is in 
charge of the orchestra, and he and Hussey 
had a lot of fun kidding each other. There 
was one change in the program, John Duns- 
more replacing Maurice Burkhart, who was 
billed for the second spot on the bill. 

The Sensational Gerards opened the show, 
slipping over a fast routine of shimmie acro- 
batics in about seven minutes, pulling out at 


the end with a flock of applause. Dunsmore 
followed and scored with his singing. His 
story telling, however, is a little off, espe- 


cially when he tries a little of the Hebrew 
dialect. This trg has a particularly good I[rish 
brogue, 

Then came the first big hit of the bill. 
It was Will J. Ward and his Five Symphony 
Girls. The act started a little slowly, but it 
soon struck its gait with the duet number 
between Ward and Miss Holcomb. That girl 
is the real big wallop of the act. She can 
put a song over in great shape, her ease 
of manner while working and her personality 
and stage presence will take her a long way. 
Later in the act she stopped the proceedings 
with a Salvation song and was forced to put 
over an encore. Ward has worked up a cur- 
tain-winning finish that lets the audience think 
that it is getting encores, and it wins applause 
for the act. 

Jimmy Hussey, assisted by William Wors- 
ley, had things jall his own way from start to 
finish. Hussey was forced to a speech and he 
promised the audience a new act within about 
two months’ time. Ivan Bankoff and his com- 
pany closed the first part to sufficient ap- 
plause to denote that the act was a success. 

Marie Nordstrom opened the second half of 
the show, and while she was pleasing her 
efforts did not seem to strike with the ef- 
fectiveness that is usually their wont. The 
audience, judging from the lack of laughter 
at certain points, failed to “‘get’’ the stuff. 
However, her dancing lesson bit and the war 
song number got over very well. 

Yerkes’ Jazarimba Orchestra, which fol- 
lowed, was one of the solid hits of the show. 
That jazz music got right under the skin of 
the Brooklynites and had them swaying in 
their seats. Next to closing Milo? handed 
them a laugh on his initial appearance, tor 
the tramp thing seemed to be unexpected after 
the opening number off stage. He was a solid 
hit. ° 
(Miss) Robbie Gordone closed the bill and 
held every one until the final pose of her 
series of striking art reproductions, Her 
finale encore got as much applause as any of 
the pictures, and the audience had.a good 
flash at Robbie herself. That close-up stuff 
at the finish gets them after the string of long- 
range shots that has the old boys straining 
their eyes. Fred. 





ALHAMBRA. 


Business was considered off last week, but 
Monday night saw a very good house. And 
the Harlemites got .a long run for their 
money—11.30 and after when the finale cur- 
tain rang down. The drive for the Salvation 
Army had ‘something to do with the too 
lenghty proceeding. There was fourteen 
minutes of it and some regular money was 
collected. That because the popular, clever 
Sol Levoy came around the corner from the 
Harlem Opera House and handled the drive. 
Before an audience Sol is ‘there’; always 
has been. He is certainly along late enough 
(it was 10.25), but he collected and they 
liked it. The show got off to a late start and 
the intermission should have been shortened, 
especially because of the collecting. 

The going was quite ordinary up until the 


time Harry Cooper lent a personal touch to 
things in fourth position, One or two of 
Cooper’s stories have been used often enough 
for him to seek new ones. But when Harry 
got down to the fiddle bit, he hit his stride. 
Minding his monkey with one of Dan Bru- 
no’s violins teck many a male in the house 
back to the days when sawing the catgut 
with a horsehair bow’ was a daily penance. 


And Harry played just as if he had gotten so 


far with the boyhood lessons and no farther. 
Those same lesfons have come in handy now 
for comedy purposes. Harry wasn’t any riot, 
but they lized him. 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 


Following was Gladys Clark and Henry 
Bergman with their “Ray of Sunshine.” Their 
woodland phantasy is a diversion, but it is 
the songs and the dance bits that brought 
forth appreciation and which sent them over 
for the first hit. They've a new number 
which isn’t anti-prohibition but is built on 
that theme. It is calle “You Don’t Need 
the Wine to Have a Good Time,” that is if 
you have a girlie instead. They earned and 
gave an encore number which in turn was 
encored. That was “Jerry” and for the 
choruses, Jerry Fiyun sung from the box. 
Flynn is specializing on the number these 


days. He sang at the Garden during the stay 
of the circus, during the final wire dance by 
Bird Millman. 

Dooley and Sales, a sort of fixture in next 
to closing jested them way to the hit of 
bill after Emma Dunn had offered her ne 
playlet, ‘“‘A Cup of Tea” (New Acts). It is 
the second week in New York for the team 
after a long circuit jaunt. J. Francis had 
something to offer wilh “Everybody Wants 
a Key to My Cellar,” using a winter scene 
drop for it. For the repeated chorus he in- 
jected a strain of “Coming Through the 
Rye,” having the lyric say that “nobody was 
going to go through my rye.” The “lay an 
egge”’ bit brought a howl. Some other ma- 
terial went over so well that it seemed new, 
but there was actually no rea] addition to the 


routine, None appears needed, The pair 
stuck around for twenty-severm minutes, exit- 
ing at 11.22, taking along a big share of the 
gravy. Its a comedy turn that never seems 
to miss, regardless of what time they come 
on. 

Another hit fell to Dolly Connelly, who 
opened intermission. She appeared with & 
new accompanist, Ernest Golden, who did 


nicely with a solo, but who wasn’t quite sure 
of his exiting. Percy Wenrich is out of the 
act, but Miss Connelly announced and sung 


his newest number “By the Camp Fire,” &@ 
love ditty. Miss Connelly, as usual, pre- 
sented a charming appearance showing two 


nifty frocks. 

Edward Marshall, the “chalkologist,” made 
an interesting opening act; interesting be- 
cause of his clever chatter. And he amused 


with his fast cartooning. Eddie made no. 
mention of Over There Theatre League ser 
vice, but Cantwell and Walker on next did, 


they showing in addition slides, one of which 
indicated the number of towns in France ig 
which they appeared for the doughboys. Th¢ 
team was to have gone overseas again, but 
their application came after the recent de- 
cision to discontinue further sailings of ar- 
tists (after the current week). They went 
over fairly weak, but their routine is in need 
of strengthening. 

Howard and Langford and Anna Fredricks 
were number three (New Acts) and the 
bronzed Apollo Trio closed succeeding ip 
hoiding a goodiy percentage of the house in, 
in spite of the approaching midnight. 





Toes. 
KEITH’S PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, May 21, 
Several good sized applause hits were 


scattered through this week's bill, giving the 
whole show a high average of excellence. 
Monday afternoon the show slipped along at 
good speed from start to finish and with the 


headline feature holding down its spot im 
fine style everything was satisfactory. Irene 
Bordoni was last seen here with the late 


Melville Ellis and later in this city with the 
Hitchcock show so that the welcome given 


her and Lieutenant Gitz Rice was no more 
than expected. It is a nice combination, 
these two, the French songs and Frenchy 


style of Miss Bordoni, and the free-and-easy 
style of the soldier’s in delivering his songs, 
mixing in rather happily. Miss Bordoni wears 
some stunning clothes and her way of sing- 
ing her numbers Is delightfully entertaining, 
Gitz Rice wisely refrains from referring to 
anything but humorous incidents of the 
trenches and everything they d met 
hearty approval at the finish, @hey did 
French anthem for an encore, and with 
house standing it was a tremendous hit. Miss 
Bordoni and Lieutenant Gitz Rice have 
brought to vaudeville a very pleasing act. 
More war atmosphere was injected into the 
show by the appearance of Leo Donnelly in 
a monologue. The fact that Donnell 
not sing, makes his act all the harder for 
him, but he has a lot of good material and 
several corking good stories, most of them 
new here. For the finish he recited a bit 
of verse about a Jewish boy that hit a high 
mark of favor in this house which has a tre- 
mendous Jewish clientele. Donnelly is a 
Philadelphia boy and did a monologue here 
several years ago. He has gained consider- 
able poise since then and delivers his mono- 
logue in a telling way, without frilie, sna 
was a big applause and laugh winner. - 
The John B. Hymer comedy, “Petticoats,” 
was a riot of laughs. This is not — an 
excellent comedy, but is splendidly played 
by Grace Dunbar Nile and the aed le 
company. .There is action aplenty in the 
sketch, s¢me snappy dialogue and all three 
of the girls employed in its presentation get 
all there is to be had out of their work. If 


eEs 


is one of the best balanced casts in a one- 
act play seen here in a long time. 
An unknown, named Alice Hamilton, 


dropped into the bili in place of Miss Juliet 
and walked off with a great hit. The con- 
trast In the little woman’s make-up and the 
material she uses is wonderful. It is a great 
idea along different lines and puts Miss Ham- 
ilton into the hit class right away. There 
was no mention on the program where she 
came from or whether she is new or old in 
vaudeville, but with a make-up like Jean 
Adair in “Maggie Taylor-Waitress” and a 
line of slang that would shame mauy a bur- 
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lesque comedian, added to her quaint way 
of telling it. Alice Hamilton made herself 
a surefire vaudeville favorite. 

The La Vars opened the show with some 
fast stepping, finishing with a whirling num- 
ber that took them off to a liberal hand. 

Next came Lou Mfiler and Alice Bradford 


and they got away nicely with some songs 
and a bit of dancing. This looks like a new 


ect and needs some finish, but Miller’s fine 
voice will carry them along. Miss Bradford 
attempts some dancing which might just as 
well be eliminated, but she makes a nifty 


appearance and sings well. 

Eddie Janis and Rene Chaplow mixed songs 
with some excellent violin numbers and 
gathered a nice sized hit for themselves. The 
act is prettily staged and goes strong on ap- 
pearance. There is a pianist to accompany 
Janis’ instrumental music which scored 
strongly. Miss Chaplow has some good songs 
and gets them over. The talk might be 
chopped a bit, but when once started, the 
act ran right through smoothly. 


In the noext-to-closing pesition, Chief Cau- 
polican, with his big voice, carried off lib- 
eral honors, and Fink’s mules, with a corking 
finish, gave the show a nice closing number. 


KEITH’S BOSTON. 


Boston, May 21. 

Once again we find the Keith house here 
putting on a show that couldn’t help get 
over, even though we ran into one of those 
early hot spells Which would mean death and 
destruction for an entertainment with anything 
heavy in it. And to give credit, they are more 
than getting away with it. There isn’t any- 
thing startling in this week’s bill—there isn’t 
anything that could very well flop or anything 
that would make an audience keel over. Just 
a smooth running performance, that’s all. 
However, it appears this scheme will not be 
put into effect the coming week, for Edna 
Goodrich is booked for the spot position. One 
of the features of the show this week, is that 
of the nine acts, seven of them are doubles, 
one a single and the other a dramatic sketch. 

Alice Eis and James Templeton were featured 
this week. This alone gave the show all the 
earmarks of a summer entertainment. The 
audience took the entire bill well and were 
apparently more than pleased with the efforts 
of the booking powers. 

The Dennis Brothers opened the show with 

a comedy ladder act, which for an opener 
and for an act of this calibre, got over very 
well. 
Following this, in two position, was the only 
single the show boasted of, the same being 
Frank Berrens. He has a genuine novelty 
act, using a player piano, with a supposedly 
invisible accompanist, to his own violin play- 
ing. The thing is well timed and made a 
really big hit out of an otherwise average 
yiolin single. 

Fern and Davis scored an exceptional hit, 
ws they were the first of the long string of 
foubles that made up practically the entire 
jalance of the bill. 

Whiting and Burt never went vetter in Bos- 
jon tuan they did at the Monday night show. 
fhe house couldn't get enough of them and 
Anally recalled them, and listened for several 
minutes to some of the stuff they put over 
last season. It is an ideal act for Boston, 
with individual songs and much personality 

Then came the dramatic sketch, which 

proved to be the one break in the long line 
of doubles. It was entitled “Our Family,” 
and Jane Courthope is featured. Though a 
rather long-winded, machine made proposition, 
the house liked it and showed their apprecia- 
tion. 
Norton and Lee in a very heavy spot on 
the bill, started off with every evidence of 
falling down, but instead of a flop, they closed 
with a riot, due mostly to some vigorous novel- 
ty and stunt dancing. This brought the house 
down and justified their high position. 

The Leightner Girls, while they must be 
clasified as such, were not really a double. 
They carry with them Newton Alexander, al- 
though as far as could be observed, he was but 
a foil for the absurdities of Winnie Leightner. 

Bis and Templeton’s act is very well staged. 
It was really this heavy scenic investiture that 
made it possible for the act being headlined 
so heuvily. It went very well. 

Emerson and Baldwin closed in an act that 
was enough of a novelty to hold the house 
almost intact. Their burlesque juggling and 
patter was just raw enough and funny enough 
to hold this Boston house, which is notorious 
for its walkout on the last act. 

Len Libbey. 


STH AVENUE. 


The Alva Twins, a doughty pair—one a 
husky with strength to spare—opened the 
show with feats of strength done by the one 
of larger length, the shorter midget’s antics 
queer helping on the general cheer. Waiman 
and Barry, girl and boy, with fiddle and piano 
keys did toy and made the patrons all enjoy 
the rag and classic tunes employed. To top 
it off, they played some airs patrons requested 
from their chairs. 

Came Minerva Courtney and Co.—the ‘“‘co.” 
later became her beau—and showed a little 
western skit. Thanks to his singing it’s a 
hit. It pleases as it goes along with here 
and there some special song, all handled by 
the man, a baritone of no mean clan. Why 
he’s not billed inside the hall is some info 
for which we'd fall, but they sure pleased, 
this couple did! The actress-girl’s a nifty 





kid, so’s the chap billed outside, “Irwin.” 
(Bluff and breezy like a whirlin’). A special 
western set is used, whose drops seemed very 
much abused. 

Regan and Healy, nifty boys,—one the piano 


keys annoys, while the other chap sings pop 
stuff, of which they cannot get enough—pleased 
the customers one and al® with their crooning 
harmony drawl. A war song medley opened 
strong and sent them swingihgly along. Little 
more speed, a choice routine and on the big 
time they'll be seen. 

The Salvation Army “drive’’ divorced many 
patrons from a “five.” The S. A’s. doughnut 
facts they know are sure to make the shekels 
flow. Nothing loath, everyone gave in thanks 
for their care of our brave. And of course, 
our friend, Mabel Burke, her Witmark ill. 
song didn’t shirk. ‘“You’re Making a Miser of 
Me’”’ was her present ballad ditty. Percy Pol- 
lock and Co. of two, scored the hit which was 
to them due. Burns and Frabito, fighting 
wops, their baloons and guitars for props, next 
to closing made a hit, too. After twelve 
minutes they withdrew. Then ‘Winston’s 
Water Lions and Diving Nymphs,’’ who like 
fair mermaids grand, an aquatic novelty 
showed as in a watery tank they trowed. This 
is a corking big time act. The audience at- 


tested to the fact. An old Mack Sennett slap- 
stick reel sent ‘em all home with renewed 
zeal. 


AMERICAN ROOF. 


A good show on the Roof, and though not 
capacity, a comfortable gathering made the 
elevator trip Monday evening. Jake Lubin 
has been hitting 400 in the booking league 
lately, and led off with ‘‘Kruzo” a Xylo- 
phonist, who was liked. He had the usual 
operatic opening and rag closing, but proved 
a good musician. 

Ladd and Lassie were up next and had a 
trapeze hung in “three,” which was never 
used. The boy does a hand stand and the 
girl enters to talk to him of his evident de- 
sire to use the elevated bar. They close in 
“one” with a dancing double that got laughs 
through the body twisting of the man. A bal- 
lad sung by the girl was well handled. 

Sterling and Marguerite were third, and the 
girl sings while being carried on the man’s 
shoulder. Her back developnitnt led some to 
believe she was cheating on her sex, but it 
was explained a moment later when the team 
went into ‘“‘three’’ for some fast work on the 
rings and trapeze finishing with a pinwheel. 
When the girl isn’t doubling in the aerial 
stunts she is dancing and gives a great ex- 
hibition of pep and condition. 

Keegan and O’Rourke had the Benny Kauff 
spot in the batting order, and got by without 
needing a pinch hitter. The act remains the 
same as seen in the Fox houses, and the slow 
shimmie at the finish gets the big results. 
“Mammy o’ Mine” is a song by the girl, and 
went over big. . 

The Salvation Army boxes were passed 
while a spellbinder did a littie prempting 
from the stage. It seemed everybody do- 
nated spontaneously, the men in uniform 
along with the civilians. Every reference 
the speaker made to the war work of the 
army was cheered. He also put in a boost 
for ‘“‘Everysailor’’ (New Acts), which fol- 
lowed. 

Jim Rowland followed the men of the sea, 
with his old tad characterization and Irish 
ballads. He scored easily and got laughs 
with his army stories. 

Regal and Mack with their book store 
vehicle were next. The girl is an excellent 
dancer, and they pulled down the artistic hit 
of the night. The talk anent the purchase of 
bocks is bright, but the comedy solo used 
by Mack should be replaced if possible. It is 
too ancient. They have a good idea and 
should keep the material freshened. 

Sherman, Van and Hyman, up next, found 
a soft spot and cleaned off the bases with 
their piano and song routine. The pianist is 
a damdy musician, although he wasn’t visible 
from the right hand side of the house. The 
trio wear green coats and white trousers 
throughout the turn. They open with a tele- 
phone number, using the instruments near 
the piano with ‘“‘Wait Till I Get You on 
Broadway.” Then ‘“Snooky Ooky Melody,” 
which sounds like a relic of the old shivery 
green spot songs. The next is a solo with a 
trick lyric anent ‘“‘Knittin’, Sittin’, Kittin’,” 
followed by a Frenchy double. “Goodness 
Gracious, Agnes,”’ a nance double with one 
member knitting and pulling a hobble skirted 
walk, was the last and best liked. It landed 
them solidly, and they closed one of the ap- 
plause hits of the show. 

Seabury and Price, the chalkologists, closed. 


HARLEM OPERA HOUSE. 


Seven acts at the Harlem Opera House Car- 
nival Night (Tuesday) and the Salvation Army 
drive, which almost qualified as an act. One 
of the patrons offered to donate $10 if Sol 
Levoy would sing a song. Sol obliged and 
then Harry Burton offered $11 if Geo. 8uck 
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would warble. The Army lost this bet, for 
George bowed out. 

Kartelle, the wire walker, opened, made 
them gasp when he did a Bird Millman topped 
off by a slide on his back. He climbs through 
a bicycle frame on the wire, and it makes 
a showy closing stunt. 

Lynn and. Bergen were second and before 
a special drop depicting a home for the in- 
sane. They have a lot of tiresome crossfire, 
using mostly old gags rehashed. The man’s 
accent is very rural, though he has a “city 
feller’’ wardrobe. A vocal double didn’t get 
much, the woman assuming the harmany 
burden. 

Armstrong and James are favorites here- 
abouts, and drew a reception on their en- 
trance. They pleased easily, and the closing 
number with the comic, a short skirted wench, 
was a big laugh getter. 

Edna May Spooner, looking like the Edna 
of Metropoiis days, was in fourth position in 
a sketch. She is assisted by four people. 
Edna May is an actress widow about to wel- 
come her son, who has been away for a long 
time (but not in the army). The boy re- 
turns and tells Mother he is engaged, that his 
fiancee is very high brow and expects to meet 
an old lady in the person of his Mother. 
Aided and abetted by Jimmy, a pal of the 
son’s, Edna makes a change and does an old 
lady for the sweetheart. Edna is putting it 
over, too, but tires of the role and denounces 
the girl, wno leaves. She returns to find 
Mama washed up and recognizes her as her 
favorite actress. It’s a pip for the small 
time. 

Frank Bush tells them as of yore. Frank is 
the sole remaining survivor of the school of 
monologists who preface their patter with 
“The other day 1 got on a street car.” The 
Harlem audience laughed at everything Frank 
said, and he obliged by telling a couple of 
new ones. The gag about “My brother mar- 
ried a priest’ is unquestionably funny. Gal- 
lagher & Martin were the hit of the bill in 
fifth position. 

Wilbur Sweatman, with his jazzists (New 
Acts), held them in ’till the picture. 


23D STREET. 


The 23d Street is supposed to be a “hard’”’ 
audience. That’s all wrong. The 23d Street 
isn’t hard, it’s just particular and if an act 
really has the goods the west siders are quite 
as “soft” as any audience in Greater New 
York. As an illustration of the fact that the 
23rd Street knows how to discriminate between 
ability and mediocrity, the first four acts 
walked off with barely a ripple, the fifth man- 
aged to capture a few scattering hands, and 
the seventh just about passed. Moss and Frye, 
the sixth, however, pulled down an appiaise 
hit that proved beyond question that if you 
hand ’em the real thing, they’ll go to it 
forty ways. 

The Pantzer Duo opened, the man’s con- 
tortionistic feats pleasing mildly. The act 
has played around New York for several 
years now and most of the regulars know 
every move by heart. Pantzer averages up 
well with the majority of contortionists, but 
the act is framed up in an old fashioned 
manner. 

Smith and Farmer, second, are weak in 
the comedy department and need a real act to 
display their singing and musica] talents. 
The routine now in use is far too conventional 
except for the very smallest houses. ‘The 
man’s cornet playing brought the best returns. 

Beatrice Doane (New Acts) has an excellent 
watdrobe, but her choice of songs is all wrong. 
Miss Doane has but a fair singing voice and 
should pass up the heavier ballads and operat- 
ic stuff. She looks very well in tights how- 
ever, and another costume similar to the white 
one worn for the last number would help the 
general effect greatly. 

Norton and Sher (New Acts) started some- 
thing with their attractively costumed ojfer- 
ing, but the act sags after it reaches the 
second number. If the team is going after 
the big houses, some revision of material will 
be necessary. For the small time the turn 
should be a first rate flash. 

Harvey, Heney and Grayce landed with 
their brass selections, and succeeded in gath- 
ering in a few laughs with their conversa- 
tional routine. The trio are capable of doing 
a much better act than they are doing at 
present. 

When colored performers are good they’re 
very good, and this goes for Moss and Frye, 
who had no trouble in waking up that so- 
called hard audience and putting over a hit 
of huge proportions. The team were in ex- 
ceptionally good voice Monday night and har- 
monized selections were accorded a rous- 
ing reception. 

Bell and Gray closed with a combination 
of singing and wire walking. The girl is 
pretty and wears clothes niftity. The pair 
lack showmanship right now, but will ad- 
vance rapidly, if properly handled. 








Bell. 
HAMILTON. 

Players. Percentage. 
Dn. GR <.s6enene bneresscccenda 290 
Ce Mes 6.050455 000sb00 64604 290 
Jessie Hayward Company.......... 320 
RE . cies obo genkcdeet beens deeae 830 
Harry ‘‘Hickey’” Levan and Devine. 280 
SO ear reaararareaaeae 300 


Percentage scale: 350-400, excellent; 300- 
340, very good; 250-290, good; under 250 did 
not score. 

Before a fairly good crowd, considering 
the oncoming summer weather, the Hart 
Sisters (A La Curzon Act) gave a good ac- 
count of itself. Billed as the dare devils in 
mid-air, they need more speed and pep to 
properly comply with the billing. race 
Cameron came on second with comedy songs 


and one character imitation of an old woman. 
Notwithstanding the fact that her reputation 
alonee was sufficient to bring forth prelimin- 
ary applause she failed to hit the 300 mark. 
Although excellent in delivery, the crowd was 
just waiting for a chance to compliment her, 
but her material did not suit more than to 
receive occasional laughs. 

Jessie Hayward and Company (New Acts) 
in ‘‘Air Castle Kate,” comedy sketch, held 
down No. 3 spot, scoring laughs galore. 
Nat Leipzig preceded Harry ‘“‘Hickey” Le- 
van and Devine, offering card manipula- 
tions, which held the audience in a state 
of ambiguity. He was assisted by two stage 
hands, which made his feats more in- 
teresting as a little. comedy was _ inserted. 
Next on the program came Harry “Hickey” 
Levan and Devine with songs and comical- 
ities that held attention. This couple are re- 
cently out of burlesque and are probably 
spending the summer at the smaller houses, 
and is an excellent attraction. Levan as the- 
comedian, with Miss Devine, rendering sev- 
eral numbers, the act score Roy and Ar 
thur closed the show and had them in con- 
vulsions. Expenses must be their object, as 
they break more plates than Wolpin’s waiters 
would do in 12 months. Mae Murray in “The 
Delicious Little Devil’ finished the entertain- 
ment for the evening. 





NEW ACTS. 


(Continued from page 22.) 
Wilbur Sweatman and Co. (2). 
Musical. 
12 Mins.; One (Special Drop). 
Harlem Opera House. 

Assisted by a pianist on the stage 
and a trap drummer in the orchestra 
pit, Wilbur Sweatman runs through a 
repertoire of clarionette and saxophone 
offerings that stamp him as one of the 
leading individual exponents of jazz. 
He makes the clarionette cry with “Un- 
til My Daddy Comes Home” and plays 
three clarionettes in the “Rosary.” He 
has a medley of popular airs on the 
sax and uses the trap drummer in an- 
other clarionette number, the spot be- 
ing thrown on the pit. The drummer 
is excess, he doesn’t help the number 
nor do anything the house musician 
couldn’t do. Sweatman is an excellent 
musician and was forced to encore with 
a slow tempo “blues.” 


Meyers, Lloyd and Malden. 
Songs and Dancing. 

11 Mins.; One, 

125th Street (May 16). 


Two boys in evening clothes assisted 
by a good looking girl in knee length 
skirt do a routine of single, double and 
trio stepping that proves them good 
hoofers. The dancing is all of the soft 
shoe variety and Malden has an eccen- 
tric single with tight-fitting trousers 
and a trick derby that got results. 
Meyers has a song solo that could be 
dropped, as they don’t make any 
changes except the eccentric one. 
They have a nice routine of triple step- 
ping for a finish. They are a good 
dancing combination and all right now 
for the small time. With work they 
should develop eligibility for the better 
houses. 


Viviette. 

Songs, Piano, Dancing. 
12 Mins.; One. 

125th Street (May 16). 

“Good-Bye Forever” is sung off stage. 
Girl enters in short knee length dress 
and goes to piano for “Mother Love,” 
accompanying herself. The inevitable 
recitation fottows, then a monologue 
of released material in which she 
tackles the Irish and Hebrew dialect 
and nearly succeeds in discovering a 
new one. Back to piano for “Mile of 
Smiles” and a dancing finish. Some- 
body dropped a straw hat so she en- 
cored with a burlesque operatic bit. 
Hopeless amateur. 





If you don’t 
advertise in Variety 
don’t advertise 
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REFEREE FINDS DIVERSION. 
(Continued from page 3) 
sary books and records in their eager- 
ness to prevent what they feared might 
be a disclosure of the names of mem- 
bers of the organization.” 


The referee’s report in full is: 
SUPREME COURT—NEW YORK COUNTY. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION 
of 
GOLDIE PEMBERTON, for a Visitation of 


and by a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
White Rats Actors’ Union of America, a 
Membership Corporation. 


TO THE HONORABLE THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
In May, 1917, petitioner herein made an 


application to this Court for a visitation of 
the affairs of respondent White Rats Actors’ 
Union pursuant to section 16 of the Member- 
ship Corporation Law. On October 3, 1917, 
an order was entered herein granting such 
petition and referring the matter to me, as 
roferap 

The hearing before 
15, 1917. The firm of 
Sapinsky by Mr. Alvin T. 
for petitioner Goldie 
J. Myers appeared 


commenced October 
Joseph & Alvin T. 

Sapinsky appeared 
Pemberton. Mr. Joseph 
for the respondent Union 
and for its directors Ernest Carr, Junie 
McCree, Johnny Bell, George E. Delmore, 
Frank Herbert, Otto Steinert, Jim Marco, 
Theodore Babcock, Robert H. Hodge, Will 
F. Conley and Arthur Williams. 

Pursuant to the direction contained in the 
order of reference, respondent Union filed 
with me a summary of its assets and liabil- 
ities as of June 1, 1917, showing nominal 
assets of $117,571.80 and liabilities of $72,- 
350.53, and a detailed statement of trans- 
actions had during the twelve month period 


me 


from June 1, 1916, to June 1, 1917. 
The examinations of witnesses, in larger 
measure, were concerned with procuring ex- 


planations of the entries in such summary 
and statement. Among the assets is included 
an item of $101,000 tor shares of stock in- 
vested in the White Rats’ Realty Company. 
The tesiimony shows abundantiy and I find 
as a fact that such stock is entirely without 
value. Another item among such assets is 
one of $16,239.88 for moneys loaned to mem- 
bers for which respondent received written 
promise of repayment.on demand. That item 
is also without value as an asset. The 
respondent, therefore, is insolvent. 

The testimony developed that in 1910 
respondent White Rats Actors’ Union of 
America, a labor organization of vaudeville 
actors, was chartered under the membership 
Corporation Law of the State of New York, 
and was the continuation of two labor or- 
ganizations which merged it. It then 
had a membership of several thousand actors 
and had assets in excess of $100,000, and was 
in flourishing condition. For many months 
prior to the summer of 1911 there was much 
informal talk among the members about the 
desirability of building and operating a club 
house. There was open opposition to the 
project among the members, but the board of 
directors seemed determined to proceed with 
such plan and eventually completed it. 

In. the spring of 1911 during a discussion 
had at a meeting of the members upon a 
resolution to sanction the plan, the presid- 
ing officer ruled that according to a written 
opinion received from O’Brien & Malevinsky, 
attorneys for respondent, the Union had not 
the legal right to proceed and thereupon the 
resolution was withdrawn. Following im- 
mediately upon this, and determined not to 
be defeated, the directors enlisted the aid of 
these atterneys to accompiish their purpose. 
An opportunity to procure a lease of prem- 
ises 227-229 and 231 West 46th Street, New 
York City, presented itself and had to be 
acted upon quickly. The attorneys advised 
the creation of the corporation under the 
Stock Corporation Law to own and operate 
the club. The directors then secretly caused 
such corporation to be organized called White 
Rats Realty Company. The respondent fur- 
nished the incorporating expense and gave 
the realty company all of its capital from its 
Own assets and took all of its shares of cap- 
ital stock and furnished all the directors 
from its own directorate and subscribed for 
all bonds of its bond issue. The two corpora- 
tions were one in fact and the membership 
corporation thus invested itself with powers 
of a stock corporation. Pending the forma- 
tion of the realty company, the lease was 
taken in the name of Waters, secretary of 
respondent, and thereafter transferred to the 
new company. A payment of $15,000 on the 
lease was necessary which was procured by 
withdrawing all regpondent’s: money from 
certain savings banks. Thereupon the realty 
company entered into am agreement with one 
Cramp & Company to build a club house. 
Respondent was obliged to guaranty  per- 
formance of the agreement by the realty 
company and to deposit substantial collateral 
thereunder. The realty company issued its 
bonds for $125,000, all of which were pur- 
chased by respondent and then offered for 
sale to members. When the club house was 
completed it was rented to respondent at a 
fixed rental of $25,000, but that was merely 
a bookkeeping entry, for the Union paid the 
running expenses of the club house by ad- 
vancing the necessary moneys to the realty 


into 


ase 


company.. Ultimately the moneys invested 
or spent were lost because the realty com- 
pany was compelled to assign its equity in 


the club house because of its inability to pay 
certain debts of large amount. The respond- 
ent consented to such assignment. 

The fact that respondent became engaged 
in building the club house and that any of 
its money was being spent therefore was 
concealed from the members. Indeed, it was 
represented repeatedly at the meetings that 
‘respondent’s money was not being spent for 


such purpose. More than that, this assurance 


was given in a written statement published 
in “The Player,’ the official publication of 
respondent, in the issue of November 17, 
1911, as follows. 

“Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the fact that the organization is not 
using any of its finances in the erection 
of this building. Jt is being built by 
individual investment of the members.” 
During the preceding September one 

Mountford, who had a large following among 
the members, resigned for the alleged reason 
that he did not approve of the building of 
the club. Thereafter demands for informa- 
tion by certain other members as to, what 
was being done resulted in their being ex- 
pelled on charges apparently trumped up on 
other grounds. The acts of the directors in 
creating the realty company and the transac- 
tions had with it, even in the absence of the 
bad faith shown, were ultra vires (Schwab 
vs. Potters, 194, N. Y., 401). 

The sum of money lost by respondent was 
large and cannot be definitely determined be- 
cause clear records never were kept. The 
figures most likely correct are those given 
by the witness Mountford that the construc- 
tion and operation of the ciub cost $202,000, 
and that the Union received a return of about 
$56,000 from the sale of the bonds to mem- 
bers. Thus the net loss to the Union is 
$146,000. The directors of the Union at that 
time were Junie McCree, George E. Delmore, 


W. W. Waters, Joseph Callahan, William 
Keough, William J. Cooke, Walter LeRoy, 
Joseph Birnes, Herbert Lioyd, James F. 
Delan, Timothy McMahon, Frank Fogarty, 
James Marco, Jack Gardner, George W. 
Monroe, James Harrigan, Samuel Morten, 
Frank Herbert, Fred Niblo, Lon Haskell, 


Frank Noble, Michael J. Kelly, Ruben Welch, 
Fred Hylands, V. P. Weomwood, but the min- 
utes of the meetings do not show that all 
these directors ratified and approved the pro- 
ject. The officers of the Union, at the time 
McCree (néw deceased) Cooke and Waters, 
all approved. The attorneys O’Brien & Male- 
vinsky were employed by respondent at an- 
nual retainer to safeguard the funds of the 
Union and they had at one time submitted an 
opinion to the members that the use,of such 
funds for the club project was illegal, yet 
they were the ones who determined upon the 


method whereby the results accomplished 
could be effected. 
During all this time ‘many members 


dropped out of the organization until finally 
in the latter part of 1915, Mountford was 
persuaded to return to its management. He 
became secretary and general manager and 
one Fitzpatrick was elected president. 

The inquiry in this proceeding might be 
regarded as being divided into two main 


parts; the one, an investigation before the 
return of Mountford and the other, since. 
The investigation since his return was 
directed chiefly to discovering what moneys 
were received and spent to finance a labor 
strike conducted by the Union in the latter 


part of 1916, and early part of 1917. But 
all efforts to trace such moneys were blocked 
by Mountford and Fitzpatrick, who resorted 
to various incredible stories to account for 
the disappearance of necessary books and 
records in their eagerness to prevent what 
they feared might be a disclosure of the 
names of members of the organization. 

Such fear is explained by brief reference 
to the fact that Mountford and Fitzpatrick 
had stoutly resisted this visitation and also 
the introduction of evidence at the hearings 
before me upon the claim that this proceed- 
ing was not brought in good faith and that 
petitioner was not concerned with the actual 
financial condition of respondent Union, but 
that she merely was a so-called spy in the 
employ of certain associations of owners and 
managers of theatres who were actively 
hostile to the continued existence of respond- 
ent Union, and who were bent upon learning 
the names of.its members in order to black- 
list them and to prevent their procuring em- 
ployment in playhouses controlled by them. 
And so, when petitioner’s attorney probed 
for the moneys reveived and spent during the 
strike, it was charged that the records had 
been either lost, swept away or stolen. 

The Union had imposed an assessment or 
levy against, and also received certain dona- 
tions from its members during a strike con- 
ducted by it. No entries whence such moneys 
were received were made in the regular books 
of accounts, but only upon certain member- 
ship cards and a levy list. 


The examination developed that such levy 
list and cards were needed to determine 
whether all donations and funds were prop- 
erly accounted for, and their production ac- 
cordingly was ordered. The respondent in 
opposing such orders urged bad faith and 
the ulterior motive above recited, and the 
ruling was made that appeal should be made 
to the discretion of the referee to exercise 
guarded control over each records after they 
wees produced and the direction complied 
with. 

Thereupon the explanation was given that 
the cards and list had been sent out of this 
state to the residence of Fitzpatrick, pres- 
ident, at Waterbury, Connecticut, in April, 
1917, and that thereafter the cards, contained 
in two trunks, had been sent to one Joseph 
Birnes in Chicago and list to one Fred Lo- 
wenthal- in Chicago. Birnes had been the 
representative of respondent there, but he 
could not be found, and his address was un- 
known, and the trunks could not be traced. 
Lowenthal had been attorney for respondent 
Union and he stated that when he received 
the levy list he did not know what it was, 
nor that it was of any value, and that it was 
swept away in a general office cleaning. 
Fitzpatrick testified he did not know that the 
trunks contained the membership cards, and 
that he did not krow he had custody of the 
levy list, and that he was not concerned 
about them, although he had stated in his 
answering affidavit opposing the petition 
herein that the secrecy of the contents of 
those cards and list was a matter of “life 


and death” to the continued existence of the 
Union. 

Similarly, all efforts to determine the man- 
ner in which the funds were spent also 
proved futile. Before the strike respondent 
had deposited its funds in the Mutual Bank 
in this city, but when the strike was on, 
Mountford says de discovered there was a 
“leak” in the bank and that the hostile in- 
terests were learning valuable information 
by reason thereof. Thereupon he transferred 


the account to another bank, but instead of 
epening it in the name of the Union he 
opened it under the name of “Harry Mount- 
ford & William Fitzpatrick’’ in the Green- 


wich Bank. The account was their joint in- 
dividual account. All respondent’s moneys 
subsequently received also were deposited 
therein. The amount so deposited was $10,- 
478. 

In respect of these moneys it must be held 
they were diverted. No entries of how they 
were spent were made in the regular books 
of account, but are said to have been kept 
on «loose memorandum slips of paper which 
were submitted to and approved by the board 
of directors. Neither the slips of paper nor 
the check vouchers were produced. The fail- 
ure to produce them was attempted to be 
excused by the story that an alleged burglary 
occured at the office of respondent (after 
this proceeding was commenced) and these 
papers, together with other records and 
archives, were stolen. The police were not 
notified of the alleged burglary, but Mount- 
ford volunteered that at the proper time he 
would prove that the so-called hostile in- 
terest had perpetrated this wrong. The ex- 
planations of the lost cards, list, papers and 
vouchers cannot be accepted and are believed 
to be a wilful attempt to frustrate all en- 
deavors to unearth the moneys received and 
how expended in connection with the strike. 
Said funds have not been properly accounted 
for and said Mountford and Fitzpatrick must 
be charged with the duty of proving that such 
moneys were expended for the benefit of the 
Union. 

Further inquiries were attempted by the 
attorney for petitioner as to methods em- 
ployed in conducting certain other matters of 
the Union, but no satisfactory results could 
be obtained upon which to base findings. 
Some $40,000 of moneys belonging to the As- 
sociated. Actresses of America (the women’s 
branch of the respondent Union) were taken 
over by respondent and mingled with its 
funds, but could not be further traced. Tes- 
timony was had concerning the manner in 
which a theatre in Elmira, N. Y., and an- 
other in Lancaster, Pa., were conducted. The 
Elmira theatre was operated by the Chemung 
Amusement Company and the Lancaster the- 
atre was operated by the Lancaster Amuse- 
ment Company, both controlled by Associated 
Actors’ Company, a subsidiary corporation 
of respondent. Respondent sold part of the 
stock of the latter company to its members 
under a guarantee against loss and that the 
stock would earn a dividend of 6 per cent. 
These operations were financial failures and 
respondent made good its guarantee. While 
this may not have been within the power of 
respondent, still it was generally known to 
all members and approved of and no findings 
of diversion of funds on account’ thereof 
should be made. Further testimony was had 
about whether Mountford had been repaid 
$1,000 on account of the alleged claim he has 
against it for $6,000. That matter, however, 
is not of particular value in this proceeding 
and no findings need be made thereon. 

The following findings of fact are recom- 
mended: (1) The sum of $146,000 belonging 
to respondent was diverted by McCree, Cooke 
and Waters and such other of the directors 
that approved of the club house transaction. 
(2) The sum of $10,478 belonging to respond- 
ent was diverted by Mountford and Fitz- 
patrick in that same was deposited in their 
joint individual account and not accounted 
for. (3) The respondent Union is insolvent. 

The statement of Assets and Liabilities 
and the Summary of Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements filed with me pursuant to the 
order of reference is submitted herewith. 
Petitioner’s Exhibits 23, 24, 48 and 43 for 
identification contains the names of certain 
members and the attorney for petitioner has 
consented that such names need not be made 


public. (S. M. p 498). Accordingly, these 
exhibits are being submitted to the Court 
sealed. The fees of the referee are fixed at 


$350.00 and the fees for this report $100.00. 
The allegations in the petition have been 
generally sustained and petitioner should be 
entitled to the costs of the reference. 
Dated, New York, May 20, 1919. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
LEWIS SCHULDENFREI, 
Referee. 


MARY GARDEN IN “FAUBLAS.” 
Paris, May 21. 
Mary Garden is listed to create a new 
opera, “Faublas,” at the Paris Opera 
next season. 





Errol Remaining with “Joy Bells.” 
London, May 21. 

Although some differences had arisen 
between Leon Errol and the de Cour- 
ville management of the Hippodrome, 
Errol will remain here for the run of 
“Joy Bells” at that house. 

The Dixieland Jazz Band and Mabel 
Jones, from the States, who opened 
with the Hip production, have since 
left for a tour of the halls as an act. 

Jack Piere, with Errol as his per- 
sonal representative, returned to New 
York last week. 


NOTES. 

William Hill (Hill and Edmunds), 
manager of the Gaiety, Dallas, which 
has been playing stock, changes the 
policy of the house beginning June 1. 
Road shows will be the future attrac- 
tions. 

Georges Flateau sails June 4 for 
France to take his place as managing 
director of the La Cigale theatre, Paris, 
which is now being operated by his 
brother. He returns to New York in 
August to be featured in a new play 
by the Selwyns, with whom he has 
just signed a two-years’ contract. 





After a brief existence in the legit 
agency line, Lee & Dudley, with offices 
in the Strand Theatre Building, dits- 
solved partnership May 15. Following 
the dissolution Dudley purchased the 
business interests of his former part- 


ner and acquired the services of 
George Nichols, musical director of 
the “Follies.” Nichols will maintain 


both positions. Dudley was formerly 
of Burton & Dudley, a_ vaudeville 
agency that also dissolved with Burton 
continuing the business. Dudley testi- 
fied last week before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Laural Lee stirred up Rockford, IIL, 
last week when she played there. 
Rockford is Miss Lee’s home town, 
The city made a special event of her 
visit, the critic on the local paper 
starting off his review of the perform- 
ance with intimate comment anent 
Laurel. He didn’t say much, however, 
about her act, just told her right name, 
what she had done in Rockford when 
last there, and what they expected 
Laurel to do in the future. The notice 
appeared to read as though Rockford 
would look upon it as a personal honor 
if Miss Lee obtained the remainder of 
the Orpheum Circuit route. 

In the suit of the Winter Garden 
Co. against Dell’s, Inc., wherein the 
court handed down a decision deny- 
ing the plaintiff’s right to dispossess 
Dell’s from the premises next to the 
Winter Garden theatre, because of a 
long term lease, the plaintiffs appealed 
from that order, last month, the Ap- 
pellate Term a few days ago, handed 
down an opinion that the order .dis- 
missing the complaint be reversed and 
that the defendant be dispossessed be- 
cause of a breach of lease. The lease 
called upon Dell's to conduct “a first 
class candy store.” The plaintiff, 
through David L. Podell, proved that 
though charging first class prices, the 
grade and quality of the merchandise 


sold were not on a par with the pur-. 


chase prices. 


Played Before 100,000 Children. 
London, May 21. 

At the Pavilion, Whitechapel, May 
13, Ben Greet concludes a series of 
Shakespearean productions extending 
from last October, for children, pre- 
senting eight plays before 100,000 
school children. 


Miss Babs Hurt on Motorcycle. 
London, May 21. 

Miss Babs, of the sister team of 
Beattie and Babs, met with a bad mo- 
torcycle accident May 17. 

In trying to avoid a motorcar she 
run into a wall, breaking her wrist and 
sustaining other serious injuries. 


Armand LeClerc Killed. 
Paris, May 21. 
Armand LeClerc, former administra- 
tor of the Theatre Gaite, Paris, was 
killed in a carriage accident. 
In Service Four Years. 
London, May 21, 
Gerald Wyatt, after four years’ ser- 
vice, opened at the Empire, Dewsbury, 
with a sketch. 





Arnold Daly Located. 


Paris, May 21. 
Arnold Daly is here; also Elsie 


Janis, who sails today (May 21). 
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Will J. Davis 


Good bye, Till. 


In the deepest recesses of our most sacred 
memories is written your epitaph; in reverential 
requiem we sap farewell. 


Bou had the red blood of a man; the white soul 
of a .gentleman, the true blue sprit of a brother. 
Che red, white and blue that was pours symbolised 
the highest type of American—a fighter, a citisen, 
an artist, a friend. UGe loved you. Bou loved us, 
for you loved all the world. Gnto few men is given 
such love asjvours to gibe and to receive. But pou 
were one of the bery fetw—too few. 


Good bye, TAill. 
Jack Lait 


FRANK A. P. GAZZOLO 
J. J. GARRITY 
H. M. JOHNSON 


MRS. C. Li KOHL 
EDWARD W. ROWLAND and EDWIN.CLIFFORD 





HARRY J. POWERS 
HARRY J. RIDINGS 
J. J. ROSENTHAL 
NAT ROYSTER 
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OBITUARY. 
Frank D. Reilley. 


Frank D. (Happy) Reilley, known all 
over the United States as an eccentric 
comedian, and one time associate and 
friend of Lou Dockstader, died in a 
cot at the American Theatrical Hos- 
pital, Chicago, May 17, of heart failure. 
He had been ill a short time. Reilley’s 
professional work in the past few 
years had been confined largely to 
peddling song books. B. D. Berg, a 


friend of Reilley’s, and his last em- 
ployer, 
buried. 


saw that he was properly 






IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
MY DEAR FATHER 


DAVID F. WEMYSS 


Who passed away May 8th, 1919. 
God rest his soul. 


WALTER WEEMS 
EE MTDNA EIST | 


George J. Cooke. 

George J. Cooke, died at his home, 
Fort Washington avenue, New York, 
May 20, of paralysis. The deceased, 
who was 56 years of age, was one of 
the pioneer theatrical printers in the 
United States. Mr Cooke was also 
president of the Alpha Lithograph Co., 
official printers of the Fox Films, and 
was well known throughout the pic- 
ture and theatrical industries. 


Vincent Van Dyke. 

Vincent Van Dyke, age 36, died May 
17 at San Antonio, Tex. He was the 
pianist for his sister, Gertrude Van 
Dyke, in vaudeville. The act, known 
as Gertrude Van Dyke and Co., has 
been playing in vaudeville for several 
years. 





Henry Higgins. 

Henry Higgins (Harry Odell) died 
May 14 at the Geneva City Hospital of 
pneumonia, after a short illness. The 
deceased early in life took to acrobatic 










EMMA CARUS 
FLORENCE COUTHOUI 
SAM P. GERSON 
WILLIAM GORMAN 
0. L. HALL 

LOU HOUSEMAN 
ABE JACOBS 

JACK LAIT 
WALTER McCLOUD 
KERRY MEAGHER 
JACK MOONEY 


and contortion work. He traveled over 
both continents and was well known 
on the vaudeville stage. 





MY DEAR 
LOVING FATHER 


Passed from this life 
May 20th, 1919. 
May his soul rest in peace. 


AMY HAWTHORNE 
EEL EE ERIE LEI 


Robert Evans. 


Robert (Bob) Evans, old time min- 
strel and one of the most popular Elks 
in New England, died May 16, at his 
home in Revere, Mass. The deceased 
had played many roles in the last 20 
years, and at one time was second bass 
singer in the “Clifford Quartet.” 


The father of Billy and Amy Haw- 
thorne died at his late residence in 
Weymouth, Mass., May 20, after pro- 
longed suffering with Bright’s disease. 
He was 64 years old. 


Ethel Howe, wife of Al Hallet, died at 
Spokane the early part of this month 
from pneumonia. Hallett and Howe 
were presenting stock sketches in the 
Hippodrome theatres when she was 
taken ill. 


The mother of Solly and Charlie 
Ward, aged 58, died at her home in 
New York this week. She was the 
mother of 10 children, 7 boys and 3 
girls. Interment in Washington Ceme- 
tery. 

Evelyn Burke, one of the “Million 
Dollar Dolls,” was notified by wire dur- 
ing her San Francisco engagement of 
the death of her father at Evansville, 
Indiana. 


The father of Victor Schertzinger 
died in Los Angeles, May 19. 


. 


In Memoriam 


WILL J. 


DAVIS 






H. OPPENHEIMER 
JACK OSTERMAN 

W. A. PINKERTON 
DRURY UNDERWOOD 
SAMUEL THALL 


R. TIMPONI 
W. G. 


TOMMY’S TATTLES. 
By Thomas J. Gray. 
As we take it, the “Blimp” is the 
prima donna of air craft. It is hard 
to keep them down to earth. 


The bad side of this ocean flight 
business is the fact that it will probably 
bring on a flock of airship films. 


Now that Wilson is out for light 
wines and beer, it will allow the 
musical shows to continue producing 
cabaret and banquet scenes with empty 
wine glasses on the table. 


(There is zbsolutely no demand for 
books about the war.’ So we decided 
to write one, telling exactly how the 
war was won. It shall contain 764 
chapters and be printed here weekly. 
One spoonful a week. Order some 
other paper from your news dealer 
now.) 


HUNS AND HOKUM. 


Chapter I. 


The war that just closed its season 
was a very serious one. It was one 
of the most serious wars of the last 
few years. When Germany decided to 
crowd all the rest of Europe off the 
stage and down into one, little did she 
know that our song writers were ready 
for her. 


When she started sinking our ships, 


_ little did she know that the boys of 


lyric and melody got together and said, 
“We'll give her song for ton.” 

Our comic artists went into training 
at once, so that they could draw funny 
pictures of the six crown princes. 

Impersonators of “Great Men Past 
and Present” threw their Kaiser make- 
ups into their summer home trunks. 

Moving picture directors who never 
saw a battle, showed in their specially 


TISDALE 
HARRY WATERFALL 
JAMES WINGFIELD 
EDWIN WAPPLER 
ERNIE YOUNG 
EARL STEWART 


prepared pictures, just what we would 
do to Germany. 

Somebody then discovered we had 
everything for war except an army, 
and only about half enough men for 
the navy! Male members of our na- 
tion were invited to join. Army re- 
cruiting clerks expected to get a nerv- 
ous breakdown writing down names. 

They did not, however, as most 
young men seemed at once to remem- 
ber that the salt air was supposed to 
be good for you. 

Fox-trot lessons were called off and 
sailor’s horn pipe dances rehearsed 
instead. Navy recruiting clerks were 
getting weak writing names. 

Then came a draft. 

The boys were getting better ac- 
quainted with the war. 

Suddenly a voice was heard. 

(To be continued.) 
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Man has inventeu Bi Atsvteasews ween 
case. Might be a new way to sneak 
a dog inte a hotel. 


Our Own Pictureless Travelogues. 
A Trip Through Swedobia. 
Arriving at the station 
Our guide 

Main street of village 
Native Police 

Ruler of the town 

His wife and family 

Native folk dance 

A water carrier 

Belles of the village 
Amazed at our shoes 
Native tribesmen 

Burying their dead 

Sunset. 


Light wines make heavy checks. 
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BILLS NEXT WEEK (MAY 26) 


In Vaudeville Thea‘res 


All heuses open fer the week with Monday matinee 
divisions, according to the booking offices they are supplied 


e bills below 
from. 


are greuped in 


when not otherwise indicated.) 


The manner in which these bills are printed does not denote the relative importance of 


acts nor their program positiens. 
* Before name indicates aet is now deing new turn, or reappearing after absence from 


vaudeville, er appearing in city where listed for the first time. 


B. F. KEITH 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 


Keith’s Palace 
Frisco & Band 
Bessie Clayton Co 
Henry Lewis 
“Not Yet Marie” 
The Le Grohs 
Jack Morrissey 
Ishkawa Japs 
(Two to fill) 
Keith’s Riverside 
Daring Sis 
<n irnum 
Halligan & Sykes 
Santos & Hayes 
Emma Carus Co 
Gruber’s Animals 
*Mayo & Lynn 
*“Putting It Over” 

Keith's Royal 
Gingras Duo 


Cantwell & Walker 


Yip Yip Yaphankers 


Jas H Cullen 
Marx Bros Co 


Mehlinger & Meyer 


Jimmy Hussey Co 
Maria Lo Co 
Keith’s H. 0. H. 
2d half (22-25) 
Turelly 


Moss & Frye 

Ist half (26-28) 
King & Brown 
Nan Newins Co 


Chas B Lawlor & D 


Howard’s Ponies 
(Two to fill) 
2d half (29-1) 
Yoshi 
De Noyer & Danie 
Wilton Sis 
(Two to fill) 
Proctor’s 125th St. 
2d half (22-25) 
The Bandys 
*Ryan & Healy 
Eadie & Ramsden 
Wilbur Sweatman 
Morris & Campbell 
Howard’s Ponies 
ist half (26-28) 
Yoshi 
Méryl Girls 
Frank Bush 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (29-1) 
Camille’s Dogs 
Dennis Chabot 
Robt Dohn Co 
(Three to fill) 
Proctor’s 58th St. 
Clyde Nelson Co 
Harkins & McClay 


*Francis Dougherty 


Tracey & McBride 
*Arthur J 
Conrad & Mayo 
Sam Yee Tr 

2d half 
Saila Bros 
*Calvert & Hayes 
Weber Beck & F 


*Bernard & Meyers 


Royal Gascoynes 
Lady Tsen Mei 


Proctor’s Sth Ave. 


2d half (22-25) 
Clyde Nelson Co 
Janet Mocre 
Wiifred Clark Co 
*Mary Haynes Co 
Patricola 
Sydney Phillips 
Winston’s Lions 

Ist half (26-28) 


zd half (29-1) 
King & Brown 
Sherman & Utitry 
Falion & Brown 
Betty Bond 
Proctor’. 25rd St. 

(2a half 22-25) 
Raymond Wilbert 
*Lynn & Bergen 
Oliver & Olp 
Wilton Sis 
Keating & Waltor 
Heath’s Revue 
Frank Bush 

ist half (26-28) 
Calvin & Thornton 


Dennis Chabot 
Robb Dofr Co 
(Others Te fill) 

2d half (29-1) 
Clyde Nels n Co 
2 Lade!l 
Minerva rtney 
Frank Mullane Dan 
Chas B Lawlor 


Burns & Frabito 
BROOKLYN 
Keith’s Bushwick 
Dancing La Vares 
Fred 


Berrens 


Finn Co 


Klein Bros 
Dooley & Sales 
Valerie Bergere Co 
McMahon Diamond 
& R 
Rooney & Bent 
Geo N Brown Co 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
Keith’s Orpheum 
Erford’s Sensation 
Masters & Kraft 
JT & E Connelly 
V & E Stantor 
ark & Bergman 
Arnaut Bros 
Lambert & Ball 
Al Herman 
G Eastman Co 
Keith’s Greenpoint. 
2d half (22-25) 
Emmett & Moore 
Cervo 
“Very 
(Others to 


Good Eddie” 
fill) 

Ist half (26-28) 
Work & Keit 
Calvert & Hayes 
Una Clayton Co 
Rosamond & Dorot 
Burns & Frabito 

2d half (29-1) 
Frank Markley 
Berlo Girls 
(Others to fill) 

Keith’s Prospect 

2d half (22-25) 
Burns & Frabito 
Jack Inglis 
Samsted & Marion 
(Others to fill) 

Ist half (26-28) 
The Brads 


Minerva Courtney 
Mary Haynes Co 
Berlo Girls 
(Two to fill) 

2d half (29-1) 
4 Boises 
Rosamond & Dorot 
Frank Bush 
Rigoletto Bros 
(Two to fill) 

Halsey 

Girl-in Frame 


McDonald & Clev’d 
Cliff Dean & Co 
Inman & Lyons 
4 Earls 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Page & Green 
Harry Goulson 
Wm Morris Co 
G Lockwood Co 
Cunningham & Ben 


ALBANY 
Proctor’s 
(Troy Split) 
1st half 

F & M Britton 
Weber & Bliliott 

B & L Hearn 
Among Those Pres 
South & Toben 
Oklahoma 4 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Orpheum 
Dotson 
Concert Review 
Gray & Parker 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Helen Miller 
Mumford & Stanley 
Nevins & Gordor 
(Two to fill) 
ALTOONA, PA. 
Orpheum 
jEarly Leight Co 
“Oh Charmed” 
“Three to fill 
2a hal 
Ja Da $ 
\‘Melody Garden” 
ATLANTA 
Lyrie 
(Birr rham Split) 
L Oise 
Roly 14 Travers Co 
Nai ti 
‘Preits id 
Two 
<TLANTIC ’ CITY 
B. F. Keith’s — 
Plack & White 
Stanley & Birnes 
Jean Adair Co 
Joyce & Lewis 
“Rainbow Cocktail” 
Marie Nordstrom 


Ford Si st 

AUGUSTA 
Wells 

Worden Bros 

Edna Bennett 

Gold Reese & E 

Martin & Webb 

Shattuck & O'Neil 
2d half 


“Here They Come” 





SIME (Variety) 
Said: “Fred Hillebrand has the 
nicest way——” 
“Take It From Mé,” 
Theatre, New York. 


44th St. 











BALTIMORE CHESTER, PA. 
Maryland Adgement 
The Geralds 2d half (29-31) 


Ruth Budd 3 Rosayellas 
Peck & McIntyre Pat Barrett 
Cressy & Dayne Janis Chaplow Co 


Helen. Trix & Sis “Half Past 2” 


Chief Caupolican CINCINNATI 
Stone & Kalis B. F. Keith's 
Dickinson & Deago (gynday Opening) 
Fink’s Mules Rodero 


BINGHAMTON 
Stone 


Smith & Kaufman 
Henry & Moore 


Gertie De Mult Elsie Wms Co 
Chris Richards Gillen & Mulcahy 
J C Lewis Co Canton 3 

9 ~*~ 
Pe 5 CLEVELAND 
Slit Giches Peta Hippodreme 
Frances Renault 


Santry & Norton 
Kitner & Reaney 
Lavte “Levitation” 

A & F Steadman 
(Atlanta Split) Gus Edwards Rev 


“Here Comes Eva” 
BIRMINGHAM 


Rose ee Marie Dressler 
Loney Nace Rinaldo Bros 


Claire Vincent Co COLUMBIA, §. C. 


Primrose 4 Columbia 
(One to fill) (Charleston split) 
BOSTON 1st half 

B. F. Keith's Synce 
Davis & Pelle Alice Nelson Co 
Will Ward & Girls Noel Travers Co 


H & G Ellsworth 

Kenny Mason & S 
DAYTON 

B, F. Keith’s 

(Toledo Split) 


Orth & Cody 
Burt & Rosedale 
Mignon 

Joe Towle 

Edna Goodrich Co 


Lew Holtz (All except opening 
Hackett & Delmar act) 
BUFFALO ist half 
Shea’s The Keeleys 
Gliding O’Mears Sterling 4 
Rives & Arnold Roattena & Barrett 


Scot Gibson 
Billy Hart Co 


U S Band 
Marion Harris 


RESULT OF INFLUENZA 


Falling out of hair and dryness of scalp, due to 
influenza positively cured by the use of Our Wonder- 
ful Hair-A-Gain at 


STASIA MOORE’S 


HAIR-A-GAIN SHOP 
221 West 49th St. New York 
"Phone for appointment—Circle 3668 





Avon Comedy 4 DETROIT 
A&M — Rect By 8 
Florenz Duo er aker 

pg Ryan & Broderick 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
Tower's 
1st half (26-28) 
8 Rosazellas 


Walter Brower 
Olson & Johnson 
Reynolds & Donegan 
Arnold & Allman 


Pat Barrett The Pickfords 
Jants Chaplow Co Friscoe 
Texas Comedy 4 EASTON, PA. 
“Half Past 2” _ a aes H. 
elen er 
er Mumford & Stanley 
Il Cota Nevins & Gordon 


Frazer Bunce & H 
5 Princeton Girls 
Mason & Gwynne 
Brennan & Rule 


CH — ESTON 


Chappelle & Stinette 
2a half 


Gray & Parker 

Quixey 4 

(Three to fill) 

ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Proet 


Victory or’s 
(Columbia Split) Stanley 
ist half The Cavanaughs 


Norton & Noble 
Bijou Russell 

H Gleason Co 
Harrv Yan Fossen 


Florence Henry Co 
Elm City 4 


Camille's Dogs 


Reno 2d bait 
AARLOTTR. M O7 572? Soca” 
5, aeescmy it) . The Seebacke 
ret fal? (Two to fill) 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
. & J Archer Majestic 
“Violin Misses” , 


“Oh George” 
Phil Davis 
“Valley of Moon” 
(One te fill) 


4 Wards 
(Two to fill) 


CHATTANOOGA 


Rialto 2d half 
(Knoxville Split) Lucille & Marcelle 
1st half Marie Sparrow 
Novel Bros Chris Richards 
Nan Gray HARRISBURG, 
Morgan & Gray PA. 
Boyle & Brazil Majestic 


Moescovas Ballet Lew Hawkins 





DR. S. M. FRANK 


SURGEON DENTIST 
CA Feemne ue THE them 
685 EIGHTH. AVE 


W YORK 
(THREE DOORS ABOVE 43RD st) 





Ja De 83 
“Melody Garden” 
(Two to fill) 

24 half 
Murphy & White 
Bruce Duffet Co 
Newhoff & Phelps 
3 Melfords 


HAZELTON, PA. 
Feeley’s 
Sgt Jack Hanley 
MeCormack & Shan 
Harvey Debora 3 
Aerial Mitchells 
2d half 
Gilbert & Saul 
“Loveland” 
Rector Weber & L 
3 Bullawa Girls 


INDIANAPOLIS 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday opening) 

Flying «Coville 
Johnson & Crane 
Bob O’Connor Co 
Hayden & Ercelle 
Sylvia Loyal 

(One to fill) 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Star 
J & J Burns 
Francis Renault 
“Here Comes Eva” 
2d half 
Gertie De Milt 
Harmony 3 
Valley sf Moon 
JACKSONVILLE 
Arcade 
(Savannah Split) 
ist half 
Transfield Sis 
Mildred Valmore 
“Bridal Bells” 
(Two to fill) 


JERSEY CITY 
B. F. Keith’s 
2d half (22-24) 
Les Keliors 
Meredith & Snoozer 
Arthur Finn Co 
Rosamond & Dorot 
Ist half (26-28) 
De Noyer & Davie 
I D’Armond Co 
Frank Markley 
Fallon & Brown 
2d half (29-31) 
*Work & Keit 
Harry Delf 
(Others te fill) 
JOHNSTOWN 
Majestic 
(Pittsburgh 
ist half 
The Adriots 
Mona Gray & Sis 
Bond Wilson Co 
Joe Brennan 
Rosa King Co 


KNOXVILLE 


split) 


Bijou 
(Chattanooga split) 
1st half 

Pierlot & Scofield 
Musical Hunters 
Cameron Davitt Co 
Keefer & Alberts 
Master Singers 


LA GRANGE, GA. 
Re 


Lewis Stone. 

McShane & Hatha 

Sampsel & Leonhart 
2d half 

Martyn & Florence 

Claudia Tracy 

J C Nugent Co 


LANOASTER, PA. 
Colenial 
Whirlwind Hagans 

Pietro 

“Puppy Loveland’ 

Halliday & Neville 
2d half 

Baker & Rogers 

Mile Rialto. Co 

Pietro 

Nelson’s. Animals 


LOUISVILLE 
B. F. Keith's 
(Nashville Split) 
ist half 
The Savarces 
Larry Comer 
Ed Blepécil 
Jeap Southern 
MelIrtosh & Matds 
LOWELL 
B F Keith’s 
La Emma & Boyd 
Conway & Fields 
El Cleve 
Neff & Murray 
Wright & Deitrich 
Ward & Van 
Bostock’s School 


MOBILE 


Lyrie 
(New Orleans Split)~ 


ist half 
Gt Johnson 
Cesci & Verdi 
Alfred Latell Co 
Ward & Raymond 
Rag Time Court 


MONTGOMERY 
Grand 
Martyn & Florence 

Chas Gibbs 

J C Nugent Co 
Katherine Murray 
Rita Mario Orch 


24 halt 
Lewis Stone 
McShane & Hatha 
Sampsel & Leonhart 
Chas Mack Co 
Ferry 


MONTREAL 
Princess 

Aerial De Groffs 
Ethel McDonough 
Arthur Havel Co 
Doc O’Neil 
Bordoni & Rice 
Howard & Brooks 
Millette Sis 
(One to fill) 

St. Denis 
Florette 
Skating Bear 
Variety 3 
Osaki & Taki 
(One to fill) 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
Proctors 
2d half (22-25) 
Kartelli 
“4 of Us” 
Woolsey & Boyne 
Minerva CourtneyC 
Belle Baker 
Nina Payne Ce 
ist half (26-28) 
4 Boises 
Sherman & Uttry 
Harry Delf 
Wilton Sis 
(Two to fill 
2d half (2 
Cervo 
The Brads 
Una Clayton Co 
Mary Haynes Co 
Howard's Ponies 


NASHVILLE 
Princess 
(Louisville Split) 
1st half 
Clinton & Rooney 
Lucille & Cockie 
Perone & Oliver 
Hallen & Hunter 

4 Merak Sis 


NEW ORLEANS 


Palace 
(Mobile Split) 

ist half 
Allen Clifford & B 
Dawson Sis & S 
Connelly & Webb 
3obbe & Nelson 
4 Nelsons 


NEWPORT NEWS 


) - 
9-1) 


Olympic 
(Petersburg Split) 
ist half 

Chas Olcott 
Whitfield & Ireland 
Tetsura Jap Tr 
(Two to fill) 


sig K, 
Acad emmy 
(Richmond Split) 
lst half 
Singer & Dolls 
Helene Davis 
The Leightons 
(Two to fill) 


OTTAWA 

Dominion 
Kamaki Japs 
Zéno & Mandel 
Billy Reeves Co 
Ben Bernie 
Challon & Keke 

PASSAIC, N. J. 

Playhouse 
Smith & Keefe 
“New Doctor” 
Halley & Noble 
Harry Goulson 


Gypsy 3 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Rose & Hendricks 
Archer & Belford 


Crescent 3 
(Three to fill) 


PETERSBURG, VA. 
Century 
(Newport News 
Split) 
1st half 

Stewart & Mercer 

Mr & Mrs Cortes 
Rev Frank Gorman 
Beyair Tr 

(One to fill) 


PHILADELPHIA 
B. F. Keith’s 
The Vivians 
Frank Crumit 
Nash & O’Donnell ® 
Jas & B Morgan 
Julia Curtis 
Ames & Winthrop 
Gertrude Hoffman C 
Leightner Sis & A 
Prosper & Moret 
Gtrard 
Nelson’s Animals 
Frank Silk 
4 Owens 
Gilbert & Saul 
2d half 
Musical 3 
Fadie & Ramsden 
Comfort & King 
(One to fill) 
Keystone 
Harry Oaks Co 
Paula Purcell 
Here & There 
McCormack & Wine 
Jim The Bear 


VA, 
= 





Billy Miller and Co: 


In “ADAM KILLJOY” 


Direction, THOMAS J. FITZPATRICK 
Playing B/ F. KEITH VAUDEVILLE 
EXCHANGE TIME 
(Yeu! this Is W. OLATHE) 











Wm Penn 2a half 
Ails & Dell Walker & Texas 
Anderson & Burt Weber & Ridnor 


“Jane of France” 
Brendel & Burt 
Kane Morey & M 


STAMFORD 
Alhambra 
Burke & Betty 
Charlotte Parry Co 
Rose & Hendricks 
Elsie Maynes & Boys 
Zeda & Hoot 
Sam Harris 
Smith & Keefe 
“New Doctor” 
SYRACUSE 
Crescent 
Lucille & Marcelle 
Harmony 3 
Marie Sparrow 
Pot Pourri 
(Two to fill) 


Quixey 
Ford & Urma 
(One to fill) 
2d half 

Dotson 
Maggie Le Clare Co 
Bernard & Duffy 
Fenton & Fields 

Allegheny 
Enoz Frazier 
Mahoney & Rogers 
“Bon Voyage” 

Geo Armstrong 
Brown’s Highlanders 
Grand 

Chas Edenberry 
Cecile & Bernice 
Burns & Kissen 
Freemont Benton Co 
Kenny & Hollis 
Berzac’s Circus 


die tee if 
PITTSBURGH err 2 roe & 
Davis Countess Verona 
Samaroff & Sonia “Oh George” 


7 . N >< . 
Florenze Tempest Phil Davis 


Cahill & Romaine walters & Walters 
Marie Cahill (One to fill) 
Ara Sisters Temple 


(Three to fill) Walker & Texas 


Harris . Weber & Ridnor 
Harry Tinney Co Eva Taylor Co 
May & Mack Amer Comedy 4 


Hallen & Gloss Brendel & Burt 
Nellie Burt Kane Morey & M 
Barney Wms Co 24 half 
Roy Gordon Dare Bros 
Jolly J Jones Olga 

Sheridan Sq. Pattern & Marks 


(Johnstown Split) Lander Bros 
lst half Roy & Arthur 

Allen & Dog Taxi TOLEDO 
Gertrude Newman B. F. Keith’s 
McWaters Tyson Co (Dayton Split) 
Celinas Circus ist half 
(One to fill) Lawton 
PORTLAND, ME C & M Dunbar 

B F Keith’s Howard & White 
Willie Hale & Bro Foley & O'Neil 


Otto & Sheridan Lorimer Hudson Co 


LUCILLE 


A Face Powder and Face Cream 


ASTOR THEATRE BUILDING 


New York City Phone: Bryant 3022 
A Wholesale Price made to the Profession: 

3 Boxes of 65c. tenrnte a _ aie brave a fe 

1! Jar of $3.00 Cream for......... 1.25 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED. IMMEDIATELY 









TORONTO 
Shea’s 
3 Tivoli Girls 


Harry Thorna Co 
Walter Weems 
Smith & Austin 


Robbins Co xine Fey E 
oo Wyde 
READING, PA. Chilson Ohrman 
Majestic Alan Brooks 


Murphy & White Georgie Price 


Bruce Duffett Co 

Newhoff & Phelps ‘* , = 

3 Melfords Evelyn & Marguer 

(One to a) McDermott & Heag 
2d half Herbert -Russel Co 

Early Leight Co Lou Skuce 


Concert Review 
Lew Hawkins 
(Two to fill) 


RICHMOND 
Lyric 
(Norfolk opus 


Green & Parker 
Thomas 3 
TRENTON, N, J. 
Taylor O. H. 
Evelyn & Bates 
Eadie & Ramsden 


lst ha Baker & Rogers 
Dell & t luo 3 Bullawa Girls 
Lowry & Prince 2d half 


H Fredericks Co 
Col Jack George 


Set Jack Hanley 
McCormack & Shan 
Halliday & Neville 


ROANOKE Watts & Hawley 
Roanoke “Reel Guys” 
(Charlotte Split) 
ist half TROY, N. Y. 
Gone & Albert Proctors 
“Worth Waiting 4” (Albany Split) 
Claudia Coleman 1st half 


“What Women Do” Deagon & Clifton 

Diana Bonner 

ak: ee Chisholm & Breen 

(Jacksonville Split) 47ank Conroy ©o | 
ist Rate Vadie & Gygi 

Drama Sis ‘ : 


Amanda Hendrix tad oe ae 
Holmes & Hollister ist half 
De Leon & Davis Mahoney & Auburn 
Dubois Olga 
SCHENECTADY Waters & Walters 
Proctors Jimmy Savo Co 


(One to fill) 
WASHINGTON 
B. F. Keith’s 

Beeman & Anderson 

Mary Howard Co 


Dare Bros 
Pattern & Marks 
“Courting Days” 
Lander Bros 
108th Reg Band 


DR. J. BIER, PHYSICIAN 


Room 208, Putnam Building 
1493 Broadway YORK CITY 








IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 
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RITA MARIO and CO. 
10—Instrumentalists Superb—10 


This Week (May 19)- 


Lyric, Birmingham 


Ed & Lillian 
Bense & Baird 
M Burke & Boys 
(Two to fill) 


FLINT, MICH. 





Jason & Haig 
Vokes & TQon 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
Proctors 


Hobart Bosworth C Geo Moore 


Jos J Morton 
DoHy Conneliy 
Bob Hall 

“Blue & Gray” 


WHITE PLAINS 
Strand 
Lillian Lane 
Chas A Loder Co 
Cunningham & Ben 
The Pelots 
2d half 
Geo Buch 
Macy & Orch 
“Girl in Frame” 
(One to fill) 


Moore & West 


Jack inziis 


Rigoletto Bros 


2d half 


Vinie Daly 
Arthur J Finn Co 
Tracey & McBride 
Asahi Tr 


YOUNGSTOWN 
Hippodrome 


Togan & Geneva 


“Sweeties”’ 


Green & De Lier 


“For Pitys Sake’ 


Gardner & Hartman 
Regay & Sheehan 


(One to fill) 


Poli Circuit 





BRIDGEPORT 
Poli’s 
Hall & Delay 
Frank Farron 
Imhoff Conn & Co 
Shaw & Campbell 
Brien Family 
2a haif 
Miller & Capman 
Holmes & Wells 
James Thompson C 
Herbert 
Plaza 
Libby & Nelson 
Earl & Curtis 
Lazar & Dale 
Prince Jovedah Co 
2a half 
Gladys Hatch 
2 Jesters 
Prince Jovedah Co 
(Two to fill) 
HARTFORD 
Palace 
Joe Barton 
Beck & White 
Marston & Manley 
Eva Shirley Co 
Milt Collins 
Gelli Tr 





Paul Brady 
“Oh Teddy” 


SPRINGFIELD 
Palace 
Aubrey & Riche 
Kennedy & Nelson 
“Janet of France” 


A W Scotch 


“Hands Across Sea” 


2d half 
Leone 3 
Berk & White 
Will Oakland Co 
8 Weber Girls 
Cc & M Cleveland 
Heart of A Wood 
WATERBURY 
Poli’s 


Maleta Bonconi 


Weber Girls 

Archer & Bedford 

Cc & M Cleveland 

7 High Stepers 
2d half 


Kennedy & Nelson 


Frank Farron 
Earl & urtis 
Shaw & Campbell 


“Hands Across Sea” 














PER AND BATH 
$14 weex ROOM For two 
5 Minutes from All Theatres 
Overlooking Central Park 


UP PER FOR TWO 
$16 ‘Ween SUITES rersons 
Consisting of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
Light, Airy, with All Improvements 


REISENWEBER’S HOTEL 
58th Street and Columbus Circle 
New York City 





Fox & Ingraham 
Stephens & Bordeau 
Hudson & Jones 


Mme D’Aures 
Logan Dunn 
J Levy & 4 Girls 
Sig Franz Tr 


Mme D’Aures 


y. 
“maligese Trio” 
Eary & Eary 
Smith & Troy 


& E Conley 
Hud§So0n & Jones 


KINGSTON, 
A Nicholson 
Earl Girdeller 
Leona LaMarr 
Faber & Taylor 
Caplane & Wells 
Markee & Monteg’ry 
Loshe & Sterling 
LAFAYETTE, 
Fargo & Richards 


Hickey & Payton 
(Two to fill) 


Paul & Pauline 
Mitchell & Mitch 
H Martelle Co 


BOSTON B. F. KEITH 


Vaudeville Exchange 
Bosten 


M Faust & Bro 


Opera House 


McNutt & Evelyn 


M Faust & Bro 











24 half 
Will Gilbert Co 
Maleta Bonconi 


Wiikins & Wilkins 


Leipzig 
NEW BAVEN 
Bijou 
Geo Buck 
Cooney Si 


s 
Wilkins & Wilkins 


Herbert 3 
(One to fill) 
2a half 
Hall & Delay 
Marston & Manley 
Brien Family 
(One to fill) 
Palace 
Miller & Capman 
Holmes & Wells 
Geo D Hart Co 


James Thompson C 


2d half 


Emerson & Baldwin 


Arthur Deagon 

(Others to fill) 

SCRANTON 
Poll’s 


(Wilkes-Barre Split 


ist half) 
Doyle & Elaine 
Klein & Frazer 


WILKES-BARRE 
Poli’s 
(Seranton Split 
1st half) 

Imhoff Conn & Co Burns Bros 


Coy De Trickey 


Renn & Cunningha 
“Singer’s Midgets” 


WORCESTER 
Poli’s 
Wills Gilbert Co 
Barry Girls 
Will Oakland Co 
Leipzig 


Emerson & Baidwin 


2d half 
Aubrey & Riche 
A W Scotch 
Geo D Hart Co 
Morris & Weston 
Evan Shirley Co 

Plaza 
Leone 3 
Gladys Hatch 
Billy Lehr Co 
2 Jesters 
Little Nurses 

2d half 
Joe Barton 
Cooney Sis 
Miit Collins 
Gelli Tr 


CHICAGO B. F. KEITH 
VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 
Chicago 


BATTLE CREEK 
Bijou 

Bicknell 

Mitchell & Mitch 


Howard Martelle Co 


Hampton & Blake 
“On Manila Bay” 
2d half 

Mystic Garden 
Rich & Lenore 
Townsend Wilbur 
Jack Osterman 
Galletti’s Monks 


BAY CITY, MICH, 


Bijou 
2d half 
Bicknell 


LaRose & Lane 
Ben Benny 
Fox & Ingraham 


Choy Ling Hee Tr 
BRANTE ORD, CAN. 


Brant 
Caplane & Wells 


Markee & Montg’ry 


Loshe & Sterling 





2d half 
A Nic Ison Duo 
Earl 2 Girdeller 
Faber & Taylor 


CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Camp Sherman 


Taisi & Yoshi 


Welton & Marshall 


Rose & Dell 


Owen McGivney 
Demarest & Doll 
Regay & Lorraine § 


Winkle & Dean 
Geo Randall Co 
Guerro & Carmen 
Kerslake’s Pigs 


Bud Lorraine 
Conrad & Janos 
William Morrow 


Mahoney Bros 
Rubio Troupe 


BROCKTON, 


xo Maxwell Co 


T hose. French Girls’ 


Grindell & Esther 


CAMBRIDGE 
Gordon’s Cent, 


Corcoran & Mack 
Kirke Brown Co 


Selbini & Grovini 
Singing School 


Kerslake’s Pigs 


DORCHESTER 
Codman Sq. 





CLAY CROUCH 


“SINGLE NEXT SEASON” 


1 


Orten & Fallows 


Gorgallis Trio 





Briscoe & Rauh 


“On Manila Bay” 
LOUISVILLE 
Fountain Fy Pk 
Sigsbee’s Dogs 
Payton & Hickey 


“Follies of Today” 


Coley & Jaxon 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Rome & Wager 
5 Amer Girls 
Bensee & Baird 
Kalama Co 
(One to fill) 


MICHIGAN CITY, 
I 


( 
Fields & Clark 
Knight & Hickey 
Ballyhoo Trio 


PETERBORO, CAN. 


Grand 0 H 
2d half 


Gertrude Dudley Co 


Van Bros 

Yalto Duo 

SAGINAW, MICH. 
Jeffras-Strand 

Mystic Garden 


“Wack & Lane 


H & B Conley 

Briscoe & Rauh 

Choy Ling Hee Tr 
half 

Alf Ripon 

Mercedes 

Hampton & Blake 

Samson & Dellia 
LOUIS 

Forest Pk. 

Cycling Brunettes 

Rome & Wager 

5 Amer Girls 

Paul Bawens 


Herman & Shirley 
Ethel Mae Barker 
Tojetti & Bennett 
Wallace Galvin 
La Graciosa 


Pall Mall Trio 


Meredith & Snoozer 


The Humphreys 


Franklin Park 
Lee Stoddart 


Clayton & Clayton 


DeVoy & Dayton 


Selbini & Grovini 


2d half 
Norman Talma 
Guerro & Carmen 
Whiteside Sis 


HALIFAX, N. 8S. 


Acker’s 
(31-6) 
Mattus & Young 
Wiki Bird 
The Bostons 
Carle & Inez 
3 Alverettes 


Strand 
(31-6) 
Fred Rogers 


Thorndyke & Curre 
Wayne Marshall Co 
Lewis J Seymour 


Val Dares 


HAVERHILL, 
MASS, 
Colonial 
Whiteside Sisters 
Mahiney Bros 


Jane Courthope Co 


Emily Darrell 

Singing School 
2d half 

Gorgallis Trio 


Hendricks & Evans 
Frank Stafford Co 


Jimmy Savo Co 
“Full of Pep” 


LYNN 


Gordon’s Olympia 
O'Brien Havel Co 


“Tango Shoes” 


Bernard & Scarth 


7 Bracks 

2d half 
Top & Bottom 
Powers & Wallace 


Waldort 
The Puppitts 
Conrad & Janos 
Jimmy Duffy 
“Full of Pep” 

2d half 
Lee & Stoddart 
Kirke Brown Co 
Temple 4 


Simons & Brantley 


MANCHESTER, 
} tT. 
Palace 
Wire & Walker 


Powers & Wallace 


Finlay & Hill 
Temple Four 
The Reynolds 

2d half 
Clayton & Clayton 


Miller & Bradford 


O’Brien Havel Co 
Margaret Ford 
7 Brack 











DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 
Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 


1493 Broadway (Putnam Bullding), New York 








Mattus & “Young 


The Bostons 
Carle & Inez 


NEW BEDFORD 
Gordon’s Olympia 
Duquesne Co 
Chas Dingle Co 
Master Gabriel Co 


Frank Stafford Co 


Chas Dingle 
Master Gabriel Co 


Those French Girls 


Jerome & Herbert 
QUINCY, MASS. 


The Yat Yams 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


Shelia Terry Co 
Rita Roland 
Henry Lewis 
Dave Ferguson Co 


Garcinetti Bros 
Toleen Sisters 


Sella Mayhew 
John B Hymer Co 


T & D Ward 

2d half 
Nickelson 
Bernard & Harris 
Edwin G. Lessig Co 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 
Opera House 
(23-26) 
Mattus & Young 

Wiki Bird 
The Bostons 
Carle & Iney 
3 Alverettas 
(27-29) 
Fred Rogers 
Thorndyke & Curre 
Wayne Marshall & 
Lewis & Seymour 
ValDares 
SALEM 
Federal 
Sultan 
Grindell & Esther 
Alex Bros & Evelyn 
2d half 
Duquesne Co 
Morton Bros 
Joe Maxwell 
SYDNEY, N, 8. 
Palace 
(26-28) 
Chas Ledegar 
Sidney & Sidney 
Veneta 
White & Bradford 
Keystone 3 


WALTHAM, MASS, 


Waldorf 

Le Poilu 

Jerome & Herbert 
2d half 


Winkle & Dean 
Alex Bros & Evelyn 


OMAHA 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 

Bert Wheeler 
Hobson & Beatty 
Wanzer & Palmer, 
Theo Kosloff Co 
Rizzo & Buff 
Arco Bros 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Orpheum 
“American Ace” 
Nora Kelly 
H Henlere Co 





Our Modern Methods and 
“Equipment make all work 
Absolutely Painless. 


oDRS. M. P. CHODOS and L. GLUCKSMAN 
Putnam Building 

Sulte 311-3118 New York 
Removable Bridgework 


X-Ray 
Extractions 


Hours: 10:00 to 5:20 and 
by Special Appointments 





Claudius & Scarlet 
Walter Fenner Co 
Eddie Borden Co 
Nolan & Nolan 
Adams & Griffith 
The Flemings 


Rae Samuels 

Bert Fitzgibbons 
Laurie & Bronson 
Glasgow Maids 
Karl Emmy’s Pets 
Cabaret De Luxe 
Kelso & Leighton 
Lewis & White 
Felix & Fisher 


(Sunday opening) 
Paul Dickey Co 


The Sterlings 
Davis & Rich 
“The Miracle” 
Clara Morton 
“Girls of Altitude” 
DES MOINES 


(Sunday opening) 
Rialto & Lamont 
Schward Co 

“Four Husbands” 
Demarest & Collette 


LOS ANGELES 


(Sunday opening) 
Kellerman Co 
Great Lester 
Gene Greene 
Margaret Young 
Mason & Keeler 
Bessie Browning 
MILWAUKEE 


The Parkers 


Jos E Bernard 
Deiro 
Aerial Shaws 


SALT LAKE 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 

Sam Mann Co 
Merritt & Bridwell 
Crawford & B 
Nita Johnson 

E & E Adair 
Billy Kinkaid 

H & E Larned 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 

B Seeley Co 
Patricola & Myers 
Whitledge & B 
Mollie McIntyre Co 
Dunham & Edwards 
Muriel Worth Co 
L Cavanaugh Co 
SEATTLE 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Morgan Dancers 
Bailey & Cowan 
Daisy Nellis 
Edwin George 
Swift & Kelly 
Nathan Bros 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Orpheum 
Frank Dobson Co 
Grant Jones 
Harry Holman Co 
Harry Hines 
Ann Gray 
Mile Nadfi 
re T Alexander 
WINNIPEG 
Orpheum 
F Roberts Co 
Cecil Cunningham 
Marmein Sisters 


Brosson & Baldwin 
May Hamlin & Kay 
Largay & Snee 


Ryan & Ryan 





E. HEMMENDINGER “ 04" sTReer 
Jewelers to the Profession 
LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED Tel. John 871 





WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 
Majestic Theatre Building, Chicago 
Glenn & Jenkins 


* 


BELLVILLE, ILL. 
Washington 


(One to fill) 
2d 


Little Pipifax 
CHAMPAIGN, 


Ben Deeley Co 
Herman & Shirley 


Dorsch & Russell 
(One to fill) 
2 


Walter Baker Co 


Rockwell & Fox 


Tasovea & Gilmore 


Williams & Howard 
Willard Hutchinson 


Grant Gardner 
, ‘J y 


iva Fay 

(Three to fill) 
Armstrong & Neville 
Follis Sis & LeRoy 


Page Hack & M 
(One to fill) 


Wells & Crest 


(Three to fill) 
Hippodrome 


Max & Velmar 


May Marvin 
Olga’s Leopards 
(Two to fill) 
(Night show) 
Fulton & Mack 


Jack Lavier 


Bell & Wood 
Silber & North 
Al H White Co 


Musical Nosses 
h 
Choy. Heng Wha Tr 


L, & M Hart 
Jim McWilliams 
Mazie King Co 
Bert Cowdry 


P Levan & Dobbs 
David & Lillian 


Bimbo & James 
Williams & Howard 
Grant Gardner 
(Two to fill) 


DAVENPORT, IA, 


Julia Edwards 
Stanley & Dale 


Basil & Allen 
Bud Snyder Co 
P. half 


Al White Co 
Jay Raymond 
Merian’s Canines 
(One to fill) 


DES MOINES, IA, 


Holland Jamie 
Fiske & Fallon 


Golem Troupe 


dh 
Julia Edwards 
Stanley & Dale 
May Kilduff & A 
Basil & Allen 
Bud Snyder Co 


Nixon & Norris 
Mack & Maybelle 
“Remnents” 

Frish Howard & T 
Bell’s Hawaiians 


Arthur Rigby 
Hong Kong Myst 
2% ST. LOUIS, ILE. 
Boothby & Everdean 
Rialto & LaMont 
Littl® Pipifax 


Cornalla & Wilbur 


The Gibsons 
GRANITE CITY, 
+a 
vero 


The Gibbons 
Austin & Delaney 
(26-28) 

Wells & Crest 
Billie & Dot 


(29-31) 
tirls of *61 
Frozini 


- GREEN BAY, WIS, 


Orpheum 

2a half 
Rozellen Trio 
Fred Lewis 
Potter & Hartwell 
(One to fill) 


MADISON 
Orpheum 
Mr & Mrs Wilde Co 
Ray Conlin 
Leroy & Mabel Hart 
John T Ray Co 
“Rising Generation” 
2d half 
McGreevy & Doyle 
ashions a la Carte 
Zelaya 
The .Briants 
(One to fill) 
MEMPHIS 
Orpheum 
Buttercups 
Curley & Hall 
John R Gordon 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Alvin Bros 
Gertrude Beck 
Tom Davies Co 
(One to fill) 


MILWAUKEE 
Palace 
McGreevy & Doyle 

Rozellen Trio 
“Poughkeepsie” 
Shrapnel Dodgers 
Fred Lewis 
Love & Kisses 

2a half 
Maker & Redford . 
Locai Orch 
Angel & Fuller 
Edith Clifford Co 
Page Hack & M 
(One to fill) 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Grand 
Rull & Dells 
Skelly & Heit 
Harrington & Mills 
(One to fill) 


Palace 
Frawley & West 
Jones & Johnson 
151 Fld Artiry Band 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Spanis Goldinis 
Bill & B Frawley 
Walmsley & Myers 
151 Fld Artiry nd 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Palace 


Potter & Hartw ell 
Edith Clifford Co 
Angel & Fuller 
Zelaya 

Merraa? canes 


Mr & Mrs Wilde Co 
Corp Joe Nathan 
“Poughkeepsie” 
John T Ray Co 
“Rising Generation” 


8ST. LOUIS 
Grand 
Lazorrow 
Fredericks & Van 
Taketa Bros 
Austin & Delaney 
McLain Gates Co 
Dale & Burch 
Al Wohlman 
“New Model” 
(One to ay : 
Rialto 
Geo & Mae LeFevre 
M Hamilton Co 
Bob Milts 
“Making Movies” 
2d half 
Rialto & LaMont 
Boothby & Everdeen 
J R Gordon Co 
Keane & Walsh 
“Making Movies” 
Skydome 
Junnita 
J&vD Miller 
The Rials 
2d half 
Krayona 
Paul Bouwens 
Geo & Mae LeFevre 
ST. PAUL 
Palace 
Boilla Trio 
Roder & O’Brien 
McC & Wallace 
Walmsley & Myers 
(One to fill) 
2a half 
Frawley & West 
Jones & Johnson 
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Guilianna 4 
Golem’s Enter’ners 
(One to fill) 

SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Orpheum 
Williams & Taylor 

B & E Frawley 
“Childhood, Days” 
Chas Wilson 
Frances & Arabs 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Wheeler Trio 
Hall & Shapiro 
Berri & Jonani 
“Piano Movers” 
Chas Irwin 
“Beginn’g of World” 
SO. BEND, IND. 
Orpheum 
W & H Brown 
K & E Kuehn 
Capp’s Family 
Maker & Redford 
Galletti’s Monks 
2d haif 
Willard Hutchinson 
Cabaret DeLuxe 
(Three to fill) 
SUPERIOR 
Palace 
Wanda 
J & G O’Meara 


Frunk Hall Co 
Arthur Rigby 
Hong Kong Myst 
2d half 
Nixon & Norris 
Mack & Maybelle 
‘ sb emnents”’ 
os th How: ard & Ky 
£4 11 .  S €: wr 


TE RRE HAU TE, 
IND. 
Hippodrome 
1iter Baker Co 
*homas & MacD 
Pe rter J White Co 
ockwell & Fox 
Li iSov: a & Gilmore 
2d half 
The Rials 
Laurel Lee 
M Hamilton Co 
Capp’s Family 
Ben Deeley Co 


Ww: 


+ 


WINNIPEG 
Strand 
Ke no & Wagner 
Yina Esphey 
w inter Garden 4 
Fox Benson Co 
2d half 
Melroy Sisters 


Betty Fredericks 
Roberts Pearl & § 
Merriott Troupe 


MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City 


NEW YORK 
American 
*Leonard & Sherw 
Whitman & Boys 
Cooper & Ricardo 
Kuma 4 
8 Robins 
*Nancy Boyer Co 
Phil Baker 
Nettie Carroll Co 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Juggling DeLisle 
Cook & Oatman 
Fliynn’s Mins 
Forrest & Church 
Gill Carleton Co 
Pisano & Bingham 
(Three to fill) 
Victoria 
Cummins & Seehan 
Maybelle Best 
Baldwin Blair Co 
Pisano & Bingham 
Stan Stanley 3 
2d half 
Adonis & Co 
3 Robins 
Nancy Boyer Co 
Ward & Pryor 
Stan Staniey 3 
Lincoln Square 
Juggling DelLisie 
Lang & Green 
Great Howard 
Keegan & O’Rourke 
Alexander & Fields 
2d half 
Cummins & Seeham 
Honey Hurst 
Baldwin Blair Co 
Nat Carr 
Kuma 4 
Greeley Square 
Kinze 
Jewett & Elgin 
Frank Ward 
Harry First Co 
Carola Trio 
Athos & Reed 
2d half 
Bolger Bros 
Leonard & Sher 
Swede Hall Co 
Dunham & O’Malle 
Wilbur & Lyke 


Delancey Street 
Jesson & Jesson 
Honey Hurst 
Walsh & Austin 
McNally Dinas DeW 
Bud & Jessie Gray 
Nat Carr 

24 half 
Lang & Green 
Sherman & Rose 
Doris Lester 3 
Cooper & Ricardo 
Frank Ward 
Casting Melos 

National 
Gangler’s Dogs 
Henderson & Halli 
Swede Hall Co 
Dudley Douglas 
Casting Melos 

2d half 
Naynon’s Birds 
Jessie Reed 


CITY 


Phil Baker 
Bud & Jessie Gray 
Orpheum 


Bolger Bros 
Jessie Reed 
Ward & Pryor 
Which Shall I Mar 
Sherman Van & Hy 
Wiibur & Lyke 

2d haif 
Wilson & Whitman 
Peggy Brooks 
Chisholm & Breen 
Armstrong & Schra 
Romas Troupe 
(One to fill) 

Boulevard 
Josie O’Meers 
Mason & Cole 
Doris Lester 3 
Ubert Carleton 


Romas Troupe 
2d half 
mangler’s Dogs 
Sampson & Dougla 
Brocades 5 
Alexander & Fields 

Avenue B 
Bennington & Scott 
Chung Hwa 4 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Kinzo 
Mason & Cole 
Hyman Adler Co 
B & B Wheeler 
(One to fill) 

BROOKLYN 
Metropolitan 

Adonis .Co 
Paul Bolin 
Cook & Oatman 
Dunham & O'Malley 
Flynn’s Mins 

2d half 
Josie O’Meers 
Henderson & Halli 
Which Shall I Mari 
Keegan & O’Rourk 
Sherman Van & H 


Palace 
Asaki & Girlie 
Geo A Mack 


Truth Tree 
LeVan & DeVine 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Harlequin Trio 
Paul Bolin 
D Burton Co 
Chung Hwa 4 
3 Lordens 
Fulton 
Hanlon & Arthur 
Peggy Brooks 
Hyman Adler Co 
Sampson & Douglas 
2d half 
Jewett & Elgin 
Ubert Carleton 
Chas Deland Co 
Bevan & Flint 
Sherlock Holmes 
De Kalb 
Naynon’s Birds 
Jim Rowland 
Chisholm & Breen 
Schram & Armstro 
Brocades 5 
2d half 
Hanlon & Arthur 
Walsh & Austin 
Great Howard 
Carola Trio 
Athos & Reed 
Warwick 
Forrest & Church 
Chadwick & Taylor 
D Burton Co 
B & B Wheeler 
2d half 
Bennington & Scott 
Dudley Douglas 
Truth Tree 
LeVan & DeVine 
(One to fill) 
ATLANTA 
Grand 
Frank Hartley 
Scott & Chrystie 
Hawthorne’s Mins 
Berenvici Bros 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Norvellos 
Hinkel & Mae 
Longe & Ward 
Julian Hall 
Kluting’s Animals 
BALTIMORE 
Hippodrome 
Greeno & PTktt 
Storey & Clark 
Regal & Mack 
Ash & Hyams 
Every Sailor 
BIRMINGHAM 
Bijou 
Allison 
Nixon & Sons 
“Girl from Starlan” 


"Foley & McGowan 


Montant Five 

2d half 
(Same as Atlanta 

ist half) 

BOSTON 

Orpheum 
Archie Onri & D 
Bert Walton 
Anderson & Rean 
Lyons & Yosco 
“Rose I vue’ 

2d half 
Breakaway Barlows 
Earl Rickart 
McCann & Robles 
Holmes & LeVere 
Lyons & Yosco 


(One to fill) 
CHICAGO 
MeVickers 

Wilhat Troupe 

LaMont & Wright 

Dinkers McCar & EB 


Ww illie Smith 
we rier ra Rr Tye whinge 
Herbert Breoks Co 
FALE RIVER. 
Bijou 
Bre aks iway Rarlows 
McCan & Robles 


adeeas & LeVere 
Earl Rickart 


NEW ORLEANS, L 


Crescent 
(Sunday 


Frank & Toby 


Connolly & Francis 


Donovan & Lee 
Carl McCullough 


Leach LeQuinlan 3 


2d haif 


(Same as Memphis 
lst half) 
NEW ROCHELLE 
Loew 

Harlequin Trio 
Dorothy Doyle 
V & C Avery 

2d half 


Chadwick & Taylor 


Geo A Mack 
Nettie Carroll Tr 


PALISADE PARK 
Loew 

Holden 

Casting Campbells 

Mirano Bros 


{NYm a 
Luis 


+~ 4, 
tU iisi) 
PITTSBURGH 

Lyceum 

Dunedian Duo 

Albert & Rogers 

“In Wrone” 

Thos Potter Dunne 


Kalalhui’s Hawaiin 


Opening) 





MELISSA 


TEN 


PALAIS ROYAL, 


MAX 


EYCK and WEILY 


CLASSICAL 
New York—23rd Week 


DANCERS 





8 Black Dots 

24 half 
Archie Onri & D 
Beck & Stone 
Anderson & Dean 


Rert Walton 

Rose Revue 

HAMILTON, KAN, 
Loew 

Cavana Duo 


Helen Moretti 
a Hoen & DePreec 
Quigley & Fitzger 
“The Owl” 
HOROKEN, WN. J. 
Loew 
The Melfords 
LeVeaux 
Armstrong & Jam 
Barabaran & Grohs 
2a half 
Kruzo 
M Braun & Sis 
Lane & Harper 
Hawthorne & Cook 
Kremka 
KANSAS CITY, 
Empress 
ElVare Sisters 
Lee & Lawrence 
Gray & Graham 
Ferns & Howell 
Bell Thazer Bros 
alf 


Bros 


MO. 


& Morris 
Merlin 
Oxford Trio 


MEMPHIS 
Lycenm 
Francis & Nord 
Ted Healy 
Hackett & Francis 
S & H Everett 
3 Ambler Bros 
2d half 
(Same as Birming- 
ham Ist half) 


MONTREAL 
Loew 
Tyler & St Clair 
Burns & Foran 
Wolf & Stewart 
Swartz & Clifford 
Mori’ Bros 


PROVIDENCE, R. TI. 


Emery 
Aerial LaVails 
Al Tyler 
Wheeler & Potter 
Gorman Bros 
C Crawford Co 

2d half 
Knowles & Hurst 
Lord & Fuller 
King & Harvey 
Daras Bros 
(One to fill) 

ST. LOUIS 

Garrick 
O K Legal 
Ryan & Moore 
Saxton & Farrell 


Hudler Stein & Phil 


Chalfonte Sisters 
2d half 
ElVera Sisters 
Lee & Lawrence 
Gray & Graham 
Ferns & Howell 
Bell Thazar Bros 


SO. BETHLEHEM. 


Loew 
Krizo 
Lane & Harper 
Hawthorne. & Cook 
Kremka Bros e 
2d half 


Flying Henrvs 
Armstrong & 
Ward & Wilson 
6 Constabules 


SPRINGFIELD 
B’wav 
Knowles & Hurst 
Tord & Fuller 
King & Harvey 
Daras Bros 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Aerial LaVails 
Al Tyler 
Wheeler & Potter 
Gorman Bros 
8 Black Dots 


TORONTO 
VYounge 
Bollinger 
Cecil & Mack 
Frank Morrell Co 
Mimic World 





LKA MARIE DEEL 
In “TEARS” 
Featured on Pantages circuit 





PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicago Offices 


BUTTE, MONT. 


(Same 
Anaconda 28, 
soula 29) 
Shepp’s Circus 
Samaroff Trio 
Tetter Sextet 
Cook & Lorenz 
Arthur Lloyd 
Josephine Davis 
CALGARY 
Pantages 
Empire Quartet 
Leila Shaw Co 
Cliff Clark 
Nadell & Follette 
Daiz Monks 
The Leoros 
DENVER 
Pantages 
Derkin’s Dogs 
Zara Carmen 3 
Jim Doherty 


Lowe & Baker Sis 
McKay’s Rev 


EDMONTON, CAN. 
Pantages 
Amoros & Obey 
Song & Dance Rev 
Bert Melrose 
Meyers & Weaner 
Retty Brooks 
“Lots & Lots” 


GT. FALLS, MONT. 
(27-28) 


(Same _ bill plays 
Helena 29) 
Kelly Field Players 

Joe Darcy 
4 Rennees 
S & A Beverly 
Monroe & Grant 
LOS ANGELES 
Pantages 
Mile Bianca Co 
Valentine Vox 
Tuscano Bros 


James 


3 Maesses 
J Gifford 
Mel Klee 
R Whittaker Co 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
Brosins & Brown 

Stewart & VUlive 
“Hello People, 
3all & West 
Richard the Great 
Dorothy Lewis 
OAKLAND 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
“Miss 1920” 
“Wito Is He” 
Irene Trevette 
McLellan & Carson 
8 Weston Sis 


OGDEN 
Pantages 
(29-31) 
Spanish Dancers 
Barnes & Freeman 
Aleko Panthea & P 
Fritehie 
Phil LaToska 
Ulmark Brink 
PORTLAND, 
Pantages 
“Foosier Girls” 
Ben Linn 
JI G Sparks Co 
Minnetti & Sedelli 
Dorothy Roy 
Klass & Termini 
REGINA, CAN, 
Pantages 
(26-28) 
(Same bill plays 
Saskatoon 29-81) 
Primrose Minstrels 
Revue DeLuxe 
Lawrence & E 
Booth & Leander 
Florence Rayfield 
LeRoy & Dresner 
SALT LAKE 
Pantages 
Four Bards 
Trovato 
“Fireside Reverie” 
Lilian Watson 
Pedrinis Monks 
Dancing Cronins 
SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 
“Aeroplane Girls” 


& H 
oR 


Hello” 


J & M Gray 

Astor 4 

Ilka Marie Deel 
Arthur Barrett 
“Million Dol Dolls” 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
“Bullet Proof Lady” 

Beth Challis 
Raush & Lavele 
Colinis Dancers 
Chas F Semon 
4 Danubes 


Seattle 

Pantages 
Will Morris 
Victoria 4 
Maidie DeLong 
Stever & Lovejoy 
Harris & Mannon 
“Some Baby” 

SPOKANE 

Pantages 
Anderson’s Reyue 


Waiivama 
a@jiyatia 


Fay & Jack Smith 
Helen Jackley 
Hager & Goodwin 
Rhoda & Crampton 


TACOMA 
Pantages 
Denishawn Dancers 
Raines & Goodrich 

Gordon & Day 
“Stampede Riders” 
Eddie Ross 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Pantages 

Lucy Valmont Co 

Rucker & Winfred 

Martha Russell Co 

Tom Kelly 

Cp Dick Jazz Band 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
Pantages 
Caites Bros 
Race & Edge 
Ruth St Denis Co 
Joe Reed 
Alice Teddy Co 
Abrams & John 
WINNIPEG 
Pantages 
“Novelty Minstrels” 
The Cromwells 
“Submarine F-7” 
Argo & Va Sis 
Juliet Dika 


Hodkins-Pantages Bookings 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Jefferson 
Aerial Youngs 
Hugo Lutgeens 
James Grady Co 
Peerless Trio 
Raul Pereira Co 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
Prince 
Paul Rondas 
Francis & Wilson 
Gertie Van Dyke 
Santucci 
TaRoy Talma & B 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
Broadway 
(25-26) 
Murphy & Klein 

Regal & Moore 

4 Mevkos 

Sen Fran Murphy 
Colonial 5 


OKLA. CITY, OKLA 
Liberty 
The Mozarts 
Weir & Temple 
McLain Co 
Joe Roberts 
Pekinese Tr 
SAN ANTONIO, 
TEX. 
Royal 
LaToy’s Dogs 
LaPetite Flva 
Burke & Burke 
Zuhn & Dreis 
“Tallyhoo Girls” 
WACO, TEX. 
Orpheum 
2d half 
Murphy & Klein 
Regal & Moore 
4 Mevkos 
Sen Fran Murphy 
Colonial 5 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS CIRCUIT 


San Francisco 


BAKERSFIELD 
Hippodrome 
(25-27) 
Covan & Helene 
Wheelock & Hay 
(28-29) 
Austin & Russell 
Haddon & Norman 
Theda Bernard 
(30-31) 
B Kelly Forrest 
Austin Bros 
FRESNO 
Hippodrome 
Austin & Russell 
Francis & Hume 
“Cycle of Mirth” 
J C Mack Co 
LaVine Trio 
2d half 
Wheelock & Hay 
8 Wallflowers 
Jambone Quartette 
Tom Mahoney 
The Crawfords 
LONG BEACH 
Hippodrome 
Kito Ito Co 
Artois Bros 
F & P Pymm 
Dancing Burtons 
Morelle Sextet 
2d half 
Morse & Clark 
Hussey & Cowell 
5 Ander Girls 
Francis & Hume 
Zelliner & Holloway 
LOS ANGELES 
Clune’s Audi. 
Wolf & Wilton 
Prelles Circus 
Billy Doss 
(Others to fill) 
Hippodrome 
The Heyns 
Bessie Clifton 


Morrison & Carter 
“Hello Tokio” 
(One to fill) 
2a half 
Covan & Helene 
“Hello Tokio” 
(Others to fill) 
SACRAMENTO 
Hippodrome 
Appler & Appler 
Propeller Trio 
Dougherty & Sinclair 
Terrble & Thomas 
Quaker City 4 
“Reckless Eve” 
2d half 
Jimmie Gallon 
Larney & Pearson 
Johnson Dean Rev 
Lillian De Vere 
Helene Trio 
SAN DIEGO 
Hippodrome 
Morse & Clark 
2 Ander Girls 
Allen Lindsay Co 
B Kelly Forrest 
2 Portia Sis 
2d half 
The Heyns 
Ressie Clifton 
Morrison & Carter 
Sam Ward 
Morelle Sextet 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Casino 
(Sunday opening) 
McGrath & Yoeman 
Clay & Robinson 
Minstrel Misses 
Toursetti 
Kurtis Troupe 
Liovd & Wells 
King Co 
Hippodrome 
(Sunday opening) 
Juggling D’Armo 


Homberg & Lee 
Shriner & Herman 
Aerial Snells 
Cleveland & Trelease 
Harry Evans Co 
Gertrude Graves 
George Lovett 
SAN JOSE 
Hippodrome 
2d half 
Sam Ward 
Earl & Idine 
Kinkade & Kinkade 
(Others to fill) 
STOCKTON 
Hippodrome 
Alco Trio 


Tom Mahoney 
Jambone Quartet 
2d half 
(Same as  Sacra- 
; mento ist half) 


TAF T, CAL. 


Hippodrome 

* (25 
Wolf & Wilton 
(Others to fill) 

(30-31) 
Austin & Russell 
Theda Bernard 
Haddon & Norman 
“Cycle of Mirth” 





INTERSTATE CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


AUSTIN, TEX, 
Majestic 
(22-26) 

Swan & Swan 

I & B Smith 

Thru Thick & Thin 
Rupp & Linden 
Sarah Padden 
Lydell & Macey 
Powell Troupe 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Majestic 
Los Rodriquez 
Gallerini Sisters 
Adair & Adelphi 
Anthony & Rogers 
“Current ef Fun” 
Jack Norworth 
8 Benett Sis 


FORT WORTH 

Majestic 

Restivo 

“Only Girl’ 

Everest’s Monks 

(Three to fill) 

HOUSTON, TEX. 
Majestic 

J & K Demaco 


Pauline Haggard 
Henry B Toomer C 
“Man Off Wagon” 
7 BPR Love” 

JI & M Harkins 
Wyatts Lads & L 


LITTLE ROCK 
Majestic 
Krayona Co 
Kennedy & Rooney 
Tom Davies Co 
Rae Elinor Ball 
The Randalls 
2d half 
Thru Thick & Thin 
Rupp & Linden 
Lydell & Macey 
Swan & Swan 


SAN ANTONIO 

Majestic 

B & L Walton 

M Montgomery 

“Oh Auntie” 

Sam Hearn 

Barr Twins 

Swor & Avey 

Delano & Pike 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


Continuation from last week ef the verbatim 
testimony in the praceedings of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the matter ef the vaudeville investi- 
gation. 

The report belew is ef the proceedings 

SATURDAY, MARCH 29 


JACK CURTIS. 


om the witness stand. 
The hearing was resumed pursuant to adjournment at 10 
o'clock a. m. 
Before EXAMINER CHARLES 8S. MOORE. 


A witness previously called and duly sworn on behalf of the 
Commission, resumed the stand and testified further as fol- 


lows; 
DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued). 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Curtis, did I understand you yesterday te say that 
you are a personai representative? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Getting employment for acts with the United Booking 
Offices ? 
Yes, sir. 
And how many acts do you represent, as a general thing? 
On an average of about 60 to 80. 
How long have you acted in that capacity? 
About seven years. 
How old are you? 


ad 


. 


Are you a man of family? 
Yes. 
Where were you born? 
Russia. 
How long have you been in this country? 
33 years. 
Did you go to school here? 
Yes, sir. 
How long did you go to school? 
Oh, on and off. I never attended closely. 
or five years. 
You have an office? 
Yes, sir. 
Where is your office? 
The Palace Theatre Building. 
In the theatre building? 
In the theatre building. 
On what floor? 
llth floor. 
With whom are you asscciated in business? 
Maurice Rose. 
How long have you been associated with Mr. Rose? 
Five years. 
How long has he been in this particular business? 
Prior to that time, | have known him around the busi- 
but I would not know how long. 
Tell me how do you get the representation of the acts 
you represent? 
The acts? 
Yes, how do you get the representation of the acts which 
you present to the United Booking Offices? 

A. By knowing a lot of the acts, as I was an actor myself 
at one time. 

Q. You were an actor yourself at one time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. Well, up to the time I went into this present business, 
for about 15 years. 

Q. About 15 years you were an actor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the character of your act? 

A. Singing and dancing. 

Q. Where did you perform? 

A. On the Keith Circuit and the Pantages Circuit and the 
Orpheum Circuit and all around. 

Q. In that way you got acquainted with a large number of 
outs in the vaudeville profession? 


es. 
Q. And got their representation? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, on the llth floor of the Palace Theatre Building, 
how many floors do you occupy there? 
A. One room. 
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Q. Just one room? 

A. There are two firms in that room, which is partitioned 
off. We have one side, and Morris & Feil have the other side. 

Q. Who is employed by you or your firm? 

A. Just a stenographer. 

Q. And you have always had a stenographer? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you collect your moneys for your representation, or 
your Seeeens through the Vaudeville Collection Agency? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage do you pay? 

A. 50 per cent. 

Q. You do a large amount of business during the year? 

A. I would not say a large amount. 

Q. woe it has been a prosperous business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you first start in the actor business? 

A. In the acting business? 


© 


es. 

A. Why, the first day I remember playing, that I got paid 
for, was Worcester, Massachusetts? 

. Worcester, Massachusetts? 

Yes, at the Palace Theatre. 


Po 


Q. Is that a Keith’s Theatre? 

A. No, just a little bit of a show there. 

Q. What year was that? 

A. 1899. 

Q. And where did you continue to play, then? 


> 


. Well, wherever I could. 

Q. Did you have continuous employment from then on? 

A. No. In those days we would write letters to different 
managers and we would be booked. If not, we would have 
to lay off until we were. 

Q. Then, tell me what theatres you were booked in about 
that time so that I may know the general line of your de- 
velopment in the theatrical business. 

A. Austin & Stone’s Museum in Boston. 

Q. I want to get the history of your development in the 
actor business. You followed up then where? 

A. Austin & Stone’s Museum, in Boston; the Bowdoin Square 
Museum, in Boston. 

Q. That same year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. All the small places around Boston. 


I do not just recall 
the theatres. I guess they are all out of existence now. 


Q. Yes. - 

A. And Fall River, and New Bedford, and South Framing- 
ham, 

Q. Then, I understand these were small theatres you played 
in? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then how did the thing develop? 
did you play after that? 

A. I changed my partner and got a better partner. 

Q. Then what theatres did you play? 

A. Il played the Park Theatre, Worcester, which was con 
sidered a greater theatre tian 1 had been used to playing. 


What other theatres 


Q. ‘hat was considered a@ much betier theatre than you 
had been used to playing? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What year did you start to piay there? 

A. fossibiy lour years alter that. 

Q. Lou played in these small theatres about four years at 
lirst, ulltli yOu developed into these larger theatres and 
played in the Park Tueatre, Worcester? 

A. Yes. 

q. tiow large a town is Worcester? 

A. 1 lmagille about 1UU,0UU. 1 do not know. 

q. Leu, Wal Oller theatres did you go to from the Park 
Theatre in Worcester ? - 


4a. Well, 1 BUCSS Way dé 
ot 


every theatre that was open, I 


JUSt remembcr. 


. Wien Gid you break Ilo big time! 


A. ite Urst lili A piayeou Dig Lilnbe, thal i recall how, 1 
with tioey Wilh ti y, Ol hioey & Lee. kiec abd Li parwel 
Cparaced, ana i welt LO WOrkK WilD Lim, 


W. A volg aud dance Mab, was Le! 

A. A HMevrew comedian, 

QM. Wiel Was thal aud where? 

A, That was about lv or iz years ago, on the Orpheum 
Ircult. 


- 


q. What theatres did you play at that time? 

A. Ali the Urpheum Lleatres in tue Ulllerent tows Llrom 
Ubic&ugo OUL LO Like CuUasL. 

Q. in Wilal lOWL did you start! 

4. 4 believe il Was tue Majestic Theatre in Chicago. 

WY. Where-did you go next irom there? 

A. 1 GO LOL Just rememoper Lue route now. 

q. Where did you Wiud up on the Urpueum Circuit? 

A. Back 10 Ulicago., 

Q. Vo you KhOW whal time Of the year it was tiat you 
ale back lo Chicago: 

A. iu tie summer time, around May or June. 

. WhO was the mahager of that theatre at that time? 

A. ite Wiahager OL what? 

YW. Who was the Malager of the 
-Uicugo al Lal time; 

A. i believe it was Lyman B. Glover. 

Q. 1 showed you yesterday a@ ietier marked Commission’: 
kxuibit L, which was a lelier LO Miss Queenie Dunedin, who 
Was ohe Of the actresses Wom you represented, and in which 
you say; “sorry to iniorm you, beginning November 20, at 
Porliand, the rest ol your time is cauceied, 4 SUppost you 
ullderstand the cuuse ol this’ Lou KnOW Lhal the Vaudevilie 
Maubugers Proteciuve Association will not piay any acts that 
beiolg to the White Kats. you dictated that ietter and sent 
il LO Lhe WOollan tO WhOM il is addressed! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Un that beautilul stationery. After refreshing your 
mmcmOry GVer Lisi, 4 Wis yuu WOuld Say LOW, So tiiat the 
Columissiobers Nay understand the circumstances under which 
you wrote Ubis ietler, what the LlactS were in relerence to the 
canceliallon Oi tbe time ol this woman? 

A. What prompted me to write this letter? 

Q. es. 

A. Well, we heard from different performers that Miss 
Dunedin was a White Kat. in fact, we saw her going into 
the club house at that time, and that is the time of ail that 
agitation that was going on regarding a strike, and we had 
quite some acts to walk out in the strike when it did happen; 
aud in order to lind out where we stood with our acts, as we 
were responsible for them to the theatres, we wanted to find 
out whether she was a White Rat or not, and asked her to 
join the Managers’ lrotective Association. 

Q. but you notified ber in this letter that her time was 
canceled? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did you find that her time was canceled? 

A. | cauceled it myselt. 

Q. You canceled it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you cancel it? 

A. To find out whether she belonged to the White Rats or 
not, and if she would join the V. M. P. A. then we would 
know she was not a White Rat. 

Q. The actors, my dear man, did not join the V. M. P. A. 

A. I mean the N, V. A. 

Q. The N. V. A. was not in existence at this time, was it, 
on November 2, 1916? 

A. In existence? 

Q. Yes, 

A. 1 do not remember if it was in existence or not; but we 
wanted to find out, the main thing, whether she was a White 
Rat, so we could know whether we could depend upon her. 

Q. Well, you say in this letter: “You know the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association will not play any acts that 
belong to the White Rats,’’ and for that reason her act was 
canceled? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, you could not cancel her contract. You are not in 
a position to cancel anyone’s contract, are you? 

A. Yes, I am. If I thought I did not want to book them 
any more I could send them two weeks’ notice to cance! their 
contract, if I thought they were not dependabie. 

Q. Do you think a personal representative or agent can 
cancel the contract of an act he represents with a theatre in 
which they are going to play? 

A. Within two weeks I believe we can. 
them two weeks’ notice. 

Q. Whom do you represent in that instance? 

A. We represent Miss Duneden and ourselves and the book- 
ing office, to protect it all around, 

Q. Do you know when the strike was? 

A. 1917, I believe. 

Q. Then, when’ you wrote this letter— 

A (Iinterposing) That is the time the agitation was going 
on. There was supposed to be a strike before that, but it 
was dragged out, I suppose. 

Q. You understand at that time that the booking office 
would not book any acts of actors who belonged to the White 
Rats; is that it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the general understanding in the industry at 
that time? 

A. It was. 

Q. Did you not get your information from the letter which 
is the Commission’s Exhibit N (handing paper to witness) ? 

A. This may not have had any effect. I do not know why. 

Q. I did not ask you whether it had any effect. 

A. The reason I wanted to explain to you was hectause 
thousands of these are sent up to our office and as long as it 
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is for two weeks’ notice, this may have had no bearing, and 
then it may have, do you see? 

Q. Were you, .nformed from the booking office that the 
actors whom you represented that belonged to the White Rats 


would have to cease their acts in the theatres which belonged 
to the V. M. P. A.? 
A. That was the general understanding. 


Q. I show you this letter, Commission’s Bxhibit O, a letter 

from you to Adams & Guhl, New Haven, Connecticut? 
Yes, 

Q. In which there is this clause: “We have been informed 
that you have not joined the National Vaudeville Artists, It 
is absolutely imperative that you join this association imme- 
diately, aS it will Dave a serio affect upon your present and 
future bookings. How were you informed that these actors, 
Adams & Guhn—and they were actors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That they were not members of the N. V. A.? 

A. Weill, 1 know that myself, because Adams was a partner 
of mine at one time in vaudeville, and he always spoke about 
the White Rats, and I knew his inner feeléng, that he was a 
White Rat. 

Q. I know, but that is not what I am asking you. You are 
a very intelligent man, and I find, a man of very good mem- 
ory. You remember where you started in the actor business 
and the theatres you acted in and for whom? 

Yes, anything i remember i can tell you about. 
not remember, | really cannot Say it. 

Q. There is not any doubt that you can tell anything that 

1 remember? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By whom had you been informed that Adams had not 
joined the N. V. A? Who told you that? 

A. Why, nobody told me. 

Q. Well, you wrote in that letter 
formed?” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I want to know who informed you. 

A, Well, I would not say anybody informed me in any way 
because 1 wrote that letter in that way. I wanted to find out 
whether he was or not. 

Q. Then, when you wrote him that you had just been in- 
formed that he did not belong to the N. V. A. you wrote some- 
thing that was not true? 

A. | would not say that it was not true. 
out whether he Was or not, 

Q. Is that the way you found out whether he was or not, 
by telling him that you had just been informed that he did 
not belong to the N. V. A.? 

A. I knew he did not belong to ihe N. V. A., if there was a 
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“We have just been in- 


I wanted to find 


N. V. A. at that time, because I knew he was for the White 
Rats. 

Q. Why did you write him: “It is absolutely imperative 
that you join this association immediately?” 

A. Well, | wanted to have him join it for the simple reasou 


that 1 would be able to book his act. 

Q. Would you not be able to book his act if he did not 
belong the the N, V. A.? 

A. No; I would not want to book his act if he was a White 
Rat, because he would not be dependable, 

Q. He would not? 

A. No, because we had other White Rat actors walk out on 
us 

Q. The fact that he was a White Rat would not necessarily 
indicate that he would walk out on you, would it? 

Mr. Kelley: I think it 
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is only fair to assume, 


;, that every situation must be judged in 
the light of the events of the time, and there was a strike at 
that time, threatened, which proceedings were carried on to 


a point where the strike occurred. Mr. Casey says the strike 
occurred, and I think the examination should be carried on 
with respect to the situation existing at that time, and that 
it is unfair to assume that a man would pursue that policy at 
a time when a strike was not threatened. I think that is the 
meat of this whole thing. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. In March, 1917, was the strike on, at the time this 
letter was written? 

A. I do not know if it was just that date, but around 
that time, I believe. 
Examiner Moore: 
By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. You said that some of your acts walked cut? 
A. I mean during the White Rats strike, yes. 

Q. What actors that you represented walked out? 

A. Paynton, Howard & Lizette. 

Q. That was a combination act? 

A. Yes, three actors. 

Q. From where did they walk out? 

A. One of the Poli theatres. I forget which town. 

Q. Where did they walk out? 

A. Why, they waiked out of the theatre. 

Q. I mean, at what place? 

A. I do not remember what town. 
Circuit. 

Q. What date did they walk out? 

A. Either on the Poli Circuit or up in Albany. I just 
cannot recall, but I know they did walk out. 

Q. Can you tell the date? 

A. No, I could not. 1 would have to look it up. 

Q. Was it after this date that you wrote this letter, Com- 
ii ion’s Exhibit 0? ‘ 

A. I would not remember that. 

Q. 1 understand you to say that your acts walked out 
before you wrote this letter on March 8, 1917? 

A. I said during the White Rats strike, 

Q. Previous to the time you wrote this letter of March 
8, 1917, did any of your acts walk out of any theatres? 

A. If the strike was not on they could not have walked 
out. 

Q. You are not sure whether any of your acts walked out 
previous to the time you wrote this letter of March 8, 19177 

A. I do not remember the dates of happenings or the 
months, 

Q. | will show you this telegram, Commission’s Bxhibit 
M, in which you ask Miss Duneden, “When you arrive in 
New York will talk this matter over.”’ liave you any 
recollection of Miss Duneden coming to see you in response 
to that? 

A. She was in on numerous occasions after that telegram. 

Q. Did you talk to her? ™ 

A. I do not know whether I spoke to her or Mr. Ross, 
and I would not remember what I said during that time. 

Q. Look at the telegram (handing to witness). What 
would you say you did say to her? 

4. I guess it was in reference to the letter I wrote, but 
I could not recall the conversation. 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. I now make formal offer of 
these exhibits, Commission’s Exhibits L, M, N and O. 

Examiner Moore: ‘They will be received in evidence with- 
out objection. 

(The exhibits above referred to were thereupon received 
in evidence.) 

Mr. Goodman: We have no cross examination. 


EDWARD CLARK 
ealled as a witness on behalf of the Commission, being frst 


duly sworn, by the Examiner, testified as follows: 


He ¢estified that it was brewing. 


It was on the Poli 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Clark, where do you reside, and what is your present 
business? 

A. I reside in Morristown, New Jersey, and I am a play- 
wright at present. 

Q. How long have you been playwright? 

A. I have always been a playwright, more or less, for the 
last twenty years. 

Q. How long has that been your exclusive busines 

A. Three years next summer—next July. : 

Q. What is the character of plays that you write, Mr. Clark? 

A. At present? 


Q. Yes. 

A. I write both dramatic and musical ¢ farce, bur 
lesque—I write plays of all description: 

Q. Are you an actor by profession? 


A. I started in the profession as an actor. 
Q. In what year? 
A. In 1892—27 years ago. 
Q. Where did you play and what was the character of your 
act? 
A. When I first started? 
. Yes. Let me ask you first: Has the general character 
of your acting been the same? 
In my theatrical experience? 
Q. Yes. 
A. Oh, no, it has varied. 
Q. What fields has it covered? 


A. It has covered every bi snch of the theatrical business— 
no; I will not say that I have not been in circuses or bur 
lesque, but in everything els¢ In variety days and vaudeville 


and musical comedy and dramatic 

Q. You say you started in what year? 

A. 1892 

Q. As what? 

A. As chorus boy in Edward E. Rices 1492 Company, in 
Boston. 

Q. How long did you continue in that? 

A. Two years. 

Q. And what did you do as a chorus boy? Singer? 

A. I came on as one of the newsboys in one of the big scenes, 
in the Madison Square scene, and sang and danced. 

Q. How long did you continue in that? 

A. Two years, during which time I became assistant stage 
manager and played one of the important parts in the play, 
having graduated from an understudy. 

Q. How did your career continue? 

A. From there on—Mr. W. G. Smythe had William Collier— 
he was taking him out for his first starring tour, and engaged 
me to play a boy part in the show with William Collier. The 
show was called ‘‘A Back Number,” and afterwards the title 
was changed to “One of the Boys.” I played a leading part 
with that for one year. 

Q. What year was that? 

A. 1894-5. From there I went into the varieties, starting 
with Austin & Stone Museum in Boston, and played all the 
different little show houses, and I continued to do that.for 
about three years, during which time I played some of the big- 
ger houses. Do you want me to go on from there on? 

Q. Yes. 

A. From there I left the stage in order to become a jockey, 
which I did not succeed in. 

Mr. Goodman: What year was that? 

The Witness: That was in 1898. In the spring of 1898. I 
returned to the profession in the same year, in the fall of 
1898, and joined a company called A. C. Scammin’s Real Widow 
Brown Company, with which I played an entire year. The 
following year I joined a company called ‘‘His Retter Half,” 
with which I played an entire season. The year after that I 
went into vaudeville with a woman by the name of Swiggette— 
Gertrude Swiggette, now deceased. We went into vaudeville 
together, and did an act in which she portrayed a Sis Hopkins’ 
character, and I was an eccentric comedian. 

Mr. Goodman: What year was that? 

The Witness: I will tell you exactly—about 1900. Well, it 
was during the year the first original White Rats’ strike hap- 
pened. That was 1901, I think. We started the act—that 
particular act—as Swiggette & Clark in the West, and we played 
for Kohl and Castle, and went on the Orpheum Circuit with 
that act, the salary ranging from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars for the team. ° 

Now, we played that vaudeville that year. The following year 
we separated and I engaged a boy in Indianapolis to fill this 
girl’s place. I came across him. He was what they term a 
female impersonator. I came across him and he was doing this 
same Sis Hopkins ‘impersonation in the clubs. 

Mr. Kelley: Who was this boy? 

The Witness: A boy called Lew Bates. I put him into the 
act and we continued with the act as a team, with this boy, 


- in which we played Tony Pastor’s—that was one of the houses 


I know we played with that act. I do not think we played 
any of the United time that I can recall, Now, then, after 
that—— 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What time is that you are speaking of now? 

A. 1901 and 1902—it was either 1901 or 1902. From there 
on I joined George Sydney, who was then going on his first 
starring tour in ‘‘Bussy Izzy’’—Industrious Isadore—and I re- 
mained with George Sydney two years, in 1902 and 1903. After 
that I joined Melville B. Raymond’s company, the Eleanor 
Sisters—God forgive me! With that company I remained a 
season, and then I wrote the book, lyrics and music of a play 
called “The Seminary Girl,”’ in which I starred for two seasons 
at the popular time—I was a full-fledged author. No, that 
Was one year. That was in 1905. 

Mr. Goodman: Where did you play that act? 

The Witness: The show, you mean? 

Mr. Goodman: Yes. 

The Witness: The popular priced circuit—Stair & Haviland 
time, and then I went into big time vaudeville. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What year was that? . 

A. 1906—with an act called “Six Winning Widows’’—Edward 
Clark in the “Six Winning Widows.” 

Q. Who was with you in this act? 

A. Six show girls. 

Q. And what was the eharacter of the act? 

A. Singing and dancing, and then I did a bit of dramatic 
work as a side issue in the act—one of the bits in it. 

Q. And who was your personal representative at that time— 
did you have one? 

A. Originally, when I started the act, M. S. Bentham. 

Q. Who is he? 

A. An agent in the U. B. O.—was then and is now. 

Mr. Goodman: You mean an agent booking with the U. B. 

0.? You do not mean an employe of the United Booking 
Office? 

The Witness: He booked acts there, that is all I know. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. At what salary? 

A. Ranging from three hundred ard fifty to four hundred 
and fifty dollars a week—no; I think four of the weeks I played 
we got five hundred, but it averaged between three hundred 
and fifty and four hundred and fifty. 

Q. That was big time? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What years did you play—did you continue to play for 
some time? 

A. I played that year, that season, on and off between 
the United Booking Office time and independent time. 


Q. Explain what the United Booking time is as distinguished 
from the independent time? ; 

A. If I recall at that time, I think William Morris was 
booking a few independent houses, such as Percy G. Williams, 
Proctor and Poli, and to my best recollection I started the act 

the Winning Widows’ act—in Cincinnati in the fall of 1906, 
andi played four weeks. I think it was Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and two weeks in Chicago, or Chicago and a week in Toledo. 
- could not get any time at that time—I mean being out West 

my agent, or Mr. Bentham, who was supposed to be repre- 

enting the act, did not seem to make any progress and I left 
the act and came East and booked some independent time with 
William Morris. I booked the time with Poli, and while I was 
playing in Hartford for Poli, the following week I was to go 
to another Poli housé, and at the last minute Alonzo Poli, who 
represents the Poli Circuit, told me—he said, ‘‘Eddie, I have 
done you a great favor for next week. Mr. Williams needed an 
act at the Alhambra, and so I have succeeded in getting him 
to take you for next week, and I will leave you out of the 
Poli house you were to go to, and you can go to the Alhambra.” 

Mr. Goodman: He is now relating conversations with inde- 
pendent offices. 

The Witness: I am trying to give you this exactly as it hap- 
pened, from start to finish. That is my position. 

Mr. Goodman: You are referring to Poli’s, when it was in 
Alonzo's office, and Percy Williams was in 

The Witness: To the best of my recollection they were there 
at that time. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. These so-called independents, or what you call inde- 
pendents, have now become members of the V. M. P. A.? 

A. Yes, sir; and the U. B. O. 

Q. That is, their acts are booked at the U. B. O.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did you continue to play there—play from 
1906 in the Six Winning Widows? 

A. I played that year, as I say, both United Booking time 
and other time, finishing up the season playing United Booking 
time, and the following year got a route which Mr. Percy G. 
Villiams gave me personally. He was with the United Booking 
Office at that time. 

Mr. Kelley: What year is this? 

The Witness: 1907. And he personally brought me out of 
the office a blanket contract for thirty-two weeks, when I went 
to see him about time. I had no representation at that 
time. He personally brought me a contract for thirty-two 
weeks, and then they laid out the route for me, and it started 
on the Orpheum Circuit in July, 1907. I went out to the 
Orpkeum Circuit and played the entire Orpheum Circuit, on 
which there was a lot of friction, and on which time—during 
which time—I corresponded with Mr. Beck, and he with me, 
in reference to juggling around my route, which I did not 
approve of. 

Mr. Kelley: What is the point of all of this? 

Mr. Walsh: I did not think Mr. Clark would go into this 
so extensively. I just wanted to get-the extent of his career 
and for whom he played. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. How long did you play this Six Winning Widows act? 

A. Two seasons altogether in this country, before I went 
to Europe—1906 and 1907—1907 and 1908. 

Q. You say you went to Europe? 

A. Yes, sir; in June. 

Q. What did you play? 

A. The same act. e 

Q. Where? 

A. London and the Provinces and South Africa. 

Q. How long were you at that? , 

A. One year. 

Q. When did you come back to America? 

, A. I came back to America in about elther April or May of 
909, 

Q. What did you do then? 

A. I applied for work at the United Booking Offices with 
my act, the Six Winning Widows. 

Q. Did you get time there? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Whom did you go to to play then? 

A. I went to Mr. William Morris, who had an opposition 
circuit. 

Q. How long did you play for him? 

A. Five weeks. 

Q. Did you then go to the U. B. 0.? 

A. I went back to the U. B. O. again and applied for work. 

Q. What was the result? 

A. I could not get any. 

Q. Why? 

A. I applied for work and I was told I played for Mr. 
William Morris and that I was on the blacklist. 

Mr. Kelley: We object to that and move to strike it out. 

Mr. Goodman: Let the witness be more specific. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. For whom did you work? 

Mr. Kelley: Just a moment. I move to strike that out. 

Mr. Walsh: That may be striken out. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. For whom did you work? 

A. P. G. Williams, who told me he would like very much 
to play me, but I was on the blacklist. 

Q. Who was Mr. P. G. Williams? 

A. One of the officers of the booking office at the time. I 
also talked to Mr. Murdock many times. 

Q. What did Mr. Murdock tell you? 

A. The same thing; he would not play me so long as William 
Morris was in the vaudeville business. 

Q. What did you do then? 

A. I left the business and opened an office for writing 
stage material. That was in 1909—tthe fall of 1909. 

Q. Then what did you do? 

A. I tried that for one year and did not succeed. 

Q. Then what did you do? 

A. I discarded the Winning Widows act and I started to do 
a new act. 

Q. That is in 1910. 

A. Yes, sir; in 1910. The fall of 1910 the Vaudeville 
Comedy Club was giving a benefit at the New York Theatre 
and I conceived the idea of getting up a new act, a single turn, 
and doing it there, knowing that many of the managers would 
be there, and thinking I might, by having them see the aet, 
get back in their good graces in doing this new act. I did 
the act and the following morning met Joe Pincus, who was 
associated with Mr. Pat Casey. 

Mr. Kelley: What time was that? 

The Witness: In the fall of 1910. The following day I 
met him and he said, “I saw your act last night and you 
c'eaned up; it is wonderful.” I said, “Well, see what kind 
Oo. an agent you are and get me back on the U. B. O. time.” 
He said, ‘‘All right; I will do that.” I think it was two or 
three days later that I met him, and he said, “I have succeeded 
in getting you a Sunday at the Fifth Avenue Theatre to show 
your act, with Eddie Darling.” I said, ‘‘Fine!” A few days 
later Mr. Pincus notified me that the Sunday at the Fifth 
Avenue was off; that Mr. Darling told him that Mr. Albee 
told him I must not play at the Fifth Avenue. That very Sun- 
day I was to play at the Fifth Avenue, I rode up on the sub- 
way, and sat beside him, and I said to Eddie Darling, ‘‘What 
was the matter?” He said, ‘‘When Mr. Albee saw your name, 
he told me that I must absolutely not play you because you 
are on the blacklist.” 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Who was Eddie Darling? 





A. The. booking representative—at that time I belleve he 
was secretary to Mr. Aibee. 

Mr. Kelley: May it please the Examiner, this sort of story, 
going back into 1910 is one that I fail to see the relevancy of. 
Witnesses come on the stand and mention a so-called blacklist. 
Now, the blacklist is a very indefinite term; it might be for 
cause—we do not know—and if it is going to be mentioned 
in this way, it is going to put the burden upon the respondents 
of coming in and meeting it. I think it is immaterial and 
irrelevant in the first place. This occurred years before the 
Federal Trade Commission was created, or the law was enacted, 
and it relates to transactions which are wholly out of existence 
any more. The strike that occurred in which the alleged black 
list existed was in 1916 and 1917. The causes that operated 
to produce the condition of which hé is speaking now were 
short-lived, and Mr. William Morris has gone entirely out of 
the business. The causes which may or may not have pro- 
duced the things he complains of cannot exist again. I fail 
to see any relevancy of it at all. The only thing it does is 
to encumber the record with statements which would lead 
anyone reading it to believe that there was a continuous black- 
list against actors. That is not true and never has been 
true, and I challenge anybody to show there was a list that 
existed in any way except in a defensive way, which as a 
matter of fact was precipitated through the activities of 
Harry Mountford. That is the whole crux of this case. I want 
to shorten up the record and do away with that. It is imma- 
terial. I do not think it ought to be gone into at all. 

Mr. Walsh: I do not think there is any question about the 
materiality of it. It is the same condition of facts. I will 
try, however, to shorten it as much as possible. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. After this cancellation of this Sunday night, what did 
you do? 

A. At that time Marcus Loew was becoming a factor in 
small time vaudeville. Then I presented my single turn to 
Marcus Loew who accepted it and gave me some time to 
play. While I was playing for Marcus Loew in the National 
Theatre in the Bronx—I do not know whether it was the first 
or second week of the time—at any rate in that week Edward 
Ronton, who at that time, in some way, represented the Poli 
people, sat up. in a box with Alonzo Poli—I am quite sure he 
was there at the time—Alonzo Poli—and saw my act. The 
following day Mr. Ronton met me and offered me time to go 
to Poli’s Worcester to play there, in order to show the act. 
He had seen the act, but he wanted me to go to Poli’s Wor- 
cester to show the act. 

Mr. Kelley: What date ar2 you speaking of now? 

The Witness: In the fall of 1910, just where’we left off a 
moment ago. He said he would take a chance and play me, 
because they did not have to put my full name on the con- 
tract; they would simply say “‘Clark.”’ I said, “It is up to 
you; if you will take a chance I am sure I will.” 

He sent me to Worcester with the understanding if the act 
made good at Worcester—I, was to receive $75 to show the 
act—I was to get $125 in New Haver the next week. I evi- 
dently made good because he sent me to New Haven at $125 
for that week. I might say, in addition, that at New Haven 
Alonzo Poli, of his own accord, paid me $150, claiming I had 
more than made good. 

Mr. Goodman: He was then booking in the United “Booking 
Office ? 

The Witness: Yes—let me take that back. If my memory 
serves me right, I do not think at that time Poli was in the 
United Booking Offices, booking his acts in the office. If I 
remember correctly—I have to go through this—Poli did not 
book me in the United Booking Offices, but in offices of his 
own. I think he had offices of his own, if 1 am not mistaken. 
| know Mr. Rontor 

Mr. Goodman: If it was after 1907 I think it was United 
Booking Office. 

The Witness: I think it was not in the United Booking 
Office. 

Mr. Goodman: The conversation he had with you? 

The Witness: I mean where he booked me—tbe conversa- 
tion, where he engaged me. During the week I was playing 
New Haven—of course, I felt rather elated to get back in 
the United—I ran into town several times. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You mean by that you ran into New York? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Poli had promised me the balance of the 
time at $325, which was the price I was asking. Nothing wes 
forthcoming, and during the week I was in New Haven I 
met Eddie Keller—I met bim on one of these trips I made 
into New York. ‘ 

Q. Who was he? 

A. He is an agent booking with the United Booking Office. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Walish does not know Eddie Keller from 
John Smith. Will you explain what Eddie Keller’s business 
is? He is not an employe of the United Booking Office, is he? 

The Witness: It seems to be generally understood that he 
is not an employe. 

Mr. Goodman: Yes, but Mr. Walsh does not know that. 

The Witness: Eddie Keller is supposedly booking actors 
with the United Booking. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. With a franchise from the U. B. O.? 

A. As far as I know; at any rate, he said to me, “I am 
glad you are back on the United... Now I can handle your act.” 
He said, ‘Poli is playing you and evidently there is no more 
trouble and I will take a chance. I am running a theatre 
called the Warburton in Yonkers. If you will go up there 
and show your act, I will give you $75 for the week.” IT said, 
“I have been showing my act quite & lot.” He said, “You 
know different managers go to different houses and different 
theatres. If you will go up there for me—I run the house 
myself—and do me the favor of taking that week for $75, 
if you make good, I will get you a route at your own salary.” 

Mr. Kelley: You are still speaking of 1910? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Kelley: I do not know the point he is trying to get at, 
but I think it might be arrived at rather quickly. Mr. Clark’s 
career may be very estimable in many ways, but the record is 
rather lengthy. 

Examiner Moore: Tf think it is relevant. 

The Witness: I accepted and he gave me a letter for Yon- 
kers, to play there for $75 a week—that is, for that week— 
to show the act. I went back to New Haven— 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You were booked through the United Booking Office? 

A. Yes, sir; he was booking with the U. B. O. at that time. 
He did not give me a U. B. O. contract, but a letter. I went 
back to New Haven very much elated over my success and 
I caused an ad. to be inserted—it was either an ad. or a 
circular—to the effect that I had succeeded in getting back 
on the United. On Saturday or Friday—it was either Friday 
or Saturday of that week—I received a wire from Mr. Keller, 
which you have there, Mr. Walsh. Shall I repeat it? 

Q. Is this the one (exhibiting) ? 

A. That is the one, sir. 

Q. I will ask you if you received this telegram— 

Mr. Goodman: (Interposing) We object to admission in 
evidence of the contents of any of these documents; and, in 
fact, any conversation with Mr. Keller, unless it be shown 
that Mr. Keller at that time had some authority to bind these 
respondents, some of whom were not in existence at that 
time—such as the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Assocj- 
ation and the National Vaudeville Artists. 

Mr. Walsh: We will connect it up with the respondents, 
the United Booking Offices. 

Examiner Mocre: Very weil. 
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By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Is this the telegram which you received? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (Reading): “Eddie Clark, care of Poli’s Theatre, New 
Haven; Connecticut. Next week Yonkers off. United forbid 
me playing you. Sorry. Confirm understanding. Signed: 
Edward S. Keller.” 

Yes. 

What happened? 

. I replied with the telegram that you have there. 

. Is this the copy? 

Yes. 

(Reading): “Mr. E. 8S. Keller, Long Acre Building, New 
York, N. Y. Won’t stand for cancellation. Will report Mon- 
day for rehearsal, and intend to play the full week. Cannot 
pelieve United Booking Office prohibits you playing me. Did 
E. F. Albee, himself, forbid you to play me? Will be home 
all day Sunday and wait for your reply. Wire 1025 Forty- 
seventh street, Brooklyn. Signed: Hddie Clark.” Is that 
the reply which you made? 

A. That is right, sir. And then I received, in reply, the 
following telegram—and I may add, on my wedding day, a 
fine wedding present. 

Q. The telegram is from New York to Eddie Clark, Brook- 
lyn: “You can have it out with John Murdock. If he con- 
sents, I will play you. Signed: Edward S. Keller.” Is 
that the telegram you received? 

A. That is the telegram. 

Mr, Kelley: For the same reasons urged in connection with 
the introduction of the other documents, we object to all of 
these telegrams, Mr. Examiner. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Then, did you come in and talk to Mr. Murdock about it? 

A. I wrote to Mr. Murdock. I do not recall whether I wrote 
to him first or talked to him first, but I think I wrote to him 
first. I think you have the letter there that I wrote to Mr. 
Murdock. 

Q. Did you receive a reply to that letter? 

A. From his secretary. 

Q. Have you got the secretary’s reply? 

A. Right here, sir (handing paper to Mr. Walsh). 

Q. Did you ever get an answer from Mr. Murdock, or talk 
to him? 

A. I talked to Mr. Murdock. 

Examiner Moore: Let us take a recess now for five 
minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 o’clock a. m., a recess was taken for 
five minutes.) 


OPeoper 


AFTER RECESS. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Clark, did you talk to Mr. Murdock in reference to 
this matter? 

A. Yes, sir. I talked to Mr. Murdock. He said he could 
do nothing for me; that he would not play me so long as 
William Morris was in the vaudeville business; not only me 
but he said other acts—actors that had played for William 
Morris, he would not play them while William Morris was 
doing big time vaudeville. ~- 

Mr. Walsh: I offer these successive papers in evidence. 

Mr. Goodman: We object to the introduction of these 
papers in evidence, and to testimony with regard to any of 
the transactions had prior to the issue between the White 
Rats and the respondents, in 1916 and 1917, and thereabouts, 
on the ground that these transactions are remote, and there 
is no proof that they continued to exist down to the time of 
the complaint filed by the Commission. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is overruled. 

Mr. Walsh: Copy those into the record, Mr. Reporter— 
those five papers. 

(The papers above referred to are copied in full below, as 
follows :) 

(Postal telegram dated :) 
“New York, January 7, 1911. 
“Eddie Clark, 
“Care Polits Theatre, New Haven, Conn, 

“Next week Yonkers off. United forbid me playing you 
sorry confirm understanding. 

“Edward S. Keller.” 


x (Telegram) 
“Mr. E. S. Kelleg, 
‘Long Acre Bidg., New York, N. Y. 

“Won’t stand for cancellation. Will report Monday for re- 
hearsal and intend to play the full week. Can’t believe United 
Booking Office prohibits you playing me, Did BE. ¥. Albee, 
himself, forbid you to play me? Will be home all day Sun- 
day and wait for your reply. Wire 1025 Forty-seventh street, 
Brooklyn. “Eddie Clark.” 

(Postal telegram dated :) 
“New York, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1911. 
“Hddie Clark, 


“1025 47th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“You oan have it out with John Murdock. If he consents I 


will play you. 
. “Edward S. Keller.” 
(Letter) 
“Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 9. 1911. 


11 A. M 
“Mr. J. J. Murdock, 
“c/o United Booking Office. 
“Longacre Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 
“My Dear Mr. Murdock: 

“Was booked by Mr. Edward S. Keller to appear at the 
Warburton Theatre, Yonkers, this week. 

“Upon my arrival at said theatre I was informed that you, 
in behalf of the United Booking Office, had prohibited my 
playing the week contracted for, owing to the fact that I was 
on the blacklist maintained by the United Booking Office 
against me because of my having played for William Morris. 

“Now, I ask you, Mr. Murdock, in all fairness, is this just? 

“I appreciate the fact that in our conversation some four 
weeks ago, you, in person, deliberately told me that so long 
as William Morris existed in the show business you, or the 
other members of the United Booking Office, would not per- 
mit me to play any of their houses; but I was in hopes that 
you would not carry out your threat in the manner in which 
you have done by refusing to let me play the week at 
Yonkers for which I hold a contract. I was led to believe 
that I had been removed from the blacklist inasmuch as I 
have just finished two weeks for Mr. S. Z. Poli, who, as I 
understand, is a staunch member in support of the United 
Booking Office. On the strength of having played the two 
weeks for Mr. Poli, many managers belonging to the United 
Booking Office have promised to book me in their houses and 
I have therefore, canceled negotiations for time in other 
houses not booked by the United Booking Office. 

‘“‘Am I to understand from the stand you have taken against 
me this week, and because of my being on your blacklist, 
that you will prohibit my playing any other time that I 
might book with managers through the United Booking Office? 
If so, trust you will answer and let me know once for all, so 
that I may govern myself accordingly. 

“Very truly yours, 
“1402 Broadway, Suite 220. 
“United Booking Offices of America. 
“New York, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1911. 
“Eddie Clark, Esq., 
6541402 Broadway, Suite 220, New York. 
“Dear Sir: 


“Yours received. In answer will state that Mr. Murdock is 
absent from the city. On his return he will no doubt take 
your letter up in person with you. 

“Very truly yours, 
“BE, M. Riesenberger.” 
By Mr. Walsh: 
What did you do after that, Mr. Clark? 
After seeing Mr. Murdock? 
Yes. First, when was it that you saw Mr. Murdock? 
That was around January, 1910. 
1911, was it not? 
Yes. 
What did you do then? 
" 4 worked my way out West on independent time. 

es. 

. On the way out, I forget just where I played—Youngs- 
town and Akron, I think, for Feiber & Shea; and I sort of 
free lanced, wildcatted through the Middle West. 

Q. In what year was that? 

A. That was in 1911. 

Q. In 1912 did you go to see Mr. Murdock or representa- 
tives of the United Booking Office? 


bopepepere 


A. Yes. 

Q. 1912? 

A. Yes. When I came back from the West—let me get 
this—1912. In the meantime, William Morris had gone out 


of business, if I am correct, in the year 1912. I came back 
and applied te Mr. Murdock. I think I wrote a letter in 
the meantime to him about this act of mine. Is that it there, 
Mr. Reeves—that yellow one? 

Mr. Reeves: 1914. 

The Witness: No, that is not the one. I guess I did not 
if you have not got it there, but I went to him and asked 
him for an opening, just to show the act; told him I wanted 
to let him see the act and they gave me a whole week this 
time to show the act at Union Hill without any remuneration 
whatsoever. I had plenty of chance to show it. I played 
there the entire week, and received no motley, nor did I re- 
ceive any further booking. 

Mr. Kelley: Was it the “Winning Widows” you had there? 
The Witness: No; that was just I, me, myself. They liked 
the act, and kept me there all the week, but they did not give 
me any further booking on it. They never explained why, 
although I asked him. Just said there was not any time for 
me. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What did you do then? 

A. Let me see. That was 1912. I have got to get myself 
straight on this now. I think I resumed playing small time 
on the Loew Circuit. 

Q. Did you ever join partnership with Junie McCree? 

“ * Oh, yes, I had forgotten that. That was the summer of 

912. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I left the theatrical business then, and joined in part- 
nership with Junie McCree for the purpose of writing stage 
material. 

Q. Who was June McCree? 

A. At that time was president of the White Rats. 

Q. Is he now dead? 

A. Yes. He was a writer of some note, and we joined in 
partnership for the purpose of writing stage material; and 
during that time the White Rats were not very active, and I 
had seen Mr. Murdock on many oceasions during my copart- 
nership with McCree because we were not doing well, and I 
was desirous of playing in vaudovilie; so I used to go to Mr. 
Murdock occasionally and ask him if I could get time. I 
never could; he newer gave me any time, so I continued in 
partnership with, McCree. Finally, I saw an announcement 
one day that the United Booking Offices were going to have 
a producing department of their own, and I asked Mr. Mur- 
dock would it not be possible for McCree and I to in some 
way become active in that producing department for the pur- 
pose of writing acts for them in their producing department; 
that I was a practical man; that I knew the ropes; and Mr. 
Murdock said to see Mr. Albee; that he would arrange a 
meeting; so Mr. Murdock arranged a meeting with Mr. Aibee, 
and Mr. McCree and I went down to see Mr. Albee in the 
Putnam Building. There Mr. Albee told us that he would be 
very glad to entertain a proposition from us for the purpose 
of writing acts for their producing department, so 1 wrote 
an act—at least we did together—I started it—called ‘‘The 
Auto Bandit,” on which I have quite a lot of correspondence 
with Mr. Albee. 

tain Did you give the year in which this tran- 
spi 

The Witness: This was in 1912-1913. We finished the act, 
and Mr. McCree read it in my presence to Mr. Albee, in his 
office. Mr. Albee liked the act very much and said that he 
would be glad to produce it with us; to make an estimate of 
the amount it would cost, and so forth. We did so, and I be- 
lieve I wrote him that it would cost in the neighborhood of 
$3,000 to produce. Then, I forget just the trend of it-—I mean, 
the routine—but in any event, the thing fell through, because 
Mr. Albee decided that he would not interest himself in it 
financially after going to all that trouble; that he could not 
interest himself in it financially, but that he- would give me 
all the assistance that he could, pergonally. So I produced the 
act on my own accord; spent about $2,000, and produced the 
act. They gave me a showing—lI forget, but I have the con- 
tracts there where it opened, when we get to that. At any 
rate, the act played about six weeks, all told; and I had so 
much difficulty in booking the act that I wrote to Mr. Albee 
and recalled to him that he had promised to give me his per- 
sonal attention in the matter; and he wrote back and said he 
could not think of doing such a thing; that there were men 
for that purpose in the office; that I could go to Mr. Hodgdon 
or Mr. Darling or Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Kelley: You are speaking of Mr. Albee’s letters? 

The Witness: Yes; there are all there, every one of them. 

Mr. Kelley: I think the letter would be the best evidence. 

The. Witness: All right. 

Mr. Walsh: We will let you look at them, Mr. Kelley. 

Mr. Goodman: Do you mind stating where those six weeks 
were played? 

The Witness: I do not recollect exactly, but generally, it 
was Union Hill; that was one of them. 

Mr. Goodman: United Booking Office time? 

The Witness: Yes; Union Hill, and the Union Square, | 
think. I mean the Proctor time, of course; you call that 
“United time’? 

Mr. Goodman: Yes. 

The Witness: It was all United time that I played that act. 
The six weeks that I played were all United time. 

Mr. Goodman: I do not care about the houses. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What occurred then? What did you go into next? 

A. Let me see. Then I took the act off; that was 1913. 

Examiner Moore: What did that act bring? 

The Witness: As salary? 

Examiner Moore: Yes. 

The Witness: I was asking $850 for it, but I got $350 one 
week, and another week I got, think it was $250 to show it; 
and the biggest salary I got for it, I think, was $450 or $500, 
I think, in the Union Square. $450 I think it was. 

Mr. Goodman: That was Keith’s Union Square Theatre? 


The Witness: Yes, Keith’s Union Square. Now, let me see 


: 
if I can recall now. I took the act off, and I think at that 
time I stoppe producing and went back into the business 
with my wife 
Mr. Kelley: What act are you speaking of now? 
Mr. Walsh: When you went in with your wife? 


The Witness. Yes. Sometimes as Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Clark, but generally “‘Edward Clark and Clarissa Rose.’ THAt 
was the act with my wife—the act that we had decided to do 
together. She was a musician. Then I succeeded in booking 


this two-act. I applied for work to Mr. Murdock, explaining 
the act to him. That, I think, is the letter of March 24— 
that yellow one (indicating). Does that mention a two-act 
or a three-act? 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Look at this letter to refresh your recollection (handing 
paper to witness). . 

A. This was after I started to play small time for them 
with that act. When I put the act together with my wife I 
started on the Loew Circuit. « 

Q. Yes. 

A. And because of my connection during the time that I 
was booking “The Auto Bandit’’—because of having become 
acquainted with some of the representatives of the United 
Booking Office, such as William Delaney and Arthur Blondell 
—I confess that I took advantage and sneaked into the family 
department and succeeded tg booking my own act that way 
direct with them. I had bean: booking “The Auto Bandit’”— 

Mr. Goodman: (Interposing) We object to the witness 
characterizing it as sneaking it. Let him state what ‘he did 
and what they did. 

Mr. Walsh: All right. 

Mr. Goodman: Let the Commission decide whethsr you 
sneaked in. 

The Witness: Very well. I booked the act with Mr. De- 
laney and Mr. Blondell and Mr. DuBondy. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Those are men in the office of the United Booking Office? 

A. Yes; booking in the family department; and they 
booked the double act a few weeks—I forget just how many— 
on the Unnited small time. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Examiner, you see now how pertinent 
our objection was to the introduction in evidence of any 
conversations and dooumenis and other matter relating to a 
so-called blacklist away back in 1910 and 1911, By this 
witness’ own admissions, that blacklist, if there ever was such 
a thing, ceased to have any effect, so far as this witness was 
concerned, at any rate, when he was booked fof six weeks on 
the big time, and ihen subsequently on the small time. 

Mr. Walsh: I will connect this up with the conversation 
with Mr: Murdock. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. In this letter of March 24 to Mr. Murdock, you say: 
“Pursuant to our conversation on last Sunday, and: at your 
suggestion, I am writing you with a request to ascertain the 
why and wherefore of the obstacles to my getting time on 
be v4 rn What was that conversation and where? 

. That conversation was had in James’ dru 
46th street and Broadway. ‘oe 

Q. In this city? ; 

A. New York City. 

Q. What was it? 


A. That Sunday I was playing at the Columbia Theatre, on 
47th street and Seventh avenue, with my wife, and after the 
act I met Mr. Murdock in the drug store, and I said to him: 
“Why is it, since the family department has played me— 
they have not paid me enough money to make it worth while 
for me; J am wildcatting, playing all your small time at show 
money—’’ I said; ‘They have played me up at the Alhambra 
for a Sunday; they have played me at different places for 
Sundays, presumably to show the act, and everybody seems 
to like the act. Why is it I cannot get the big time with this 
present act?” 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He sald to write him to that effect and that he would 
find out; and then I wrote him that letter. 

Q. And did you see him subsequently to that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

ys be 

- I_ saw him shortly after in his office in the Palace 
eatre Building, and he said to me: “Hddie Darling saw pn 
act, and he liked it very much, but I do not know what is 
the matter, I will have to see the boys about it.’’ 

Mr. Kelley: Mr. Clark, the managers and booking people 
very rarely say that they do not like an act? 

The Witness: They often say they do not like an act. 

Mr. Kelley: An act which they reject, they do not abuse 
it, do they? 

The Witness: Oh, no; not that I know of; but when they 
tell you an act is good, they play it. 

By Mr. Kelley: ; 
| The theatres were filled with acts at that time, were they 

o . rape not know. 

- There were not any vacancies on the bill, we 

o ~— br _— were going on, no. where =" 

r. Kelley: e public was being entertained. 

By Mr. Walsh: “ amps 

Q. What did you do next? 

A. That was 1914. Let me see, now. That was the fall of 
914. Oh, yes; I continued to play that act on different in- 
dependent circuits such as Sheedy, Quigley, Mardo, in‘ Boston 
and the Loew Circuits, the Fox Circuit; that was in 1914, 
Mr. Walsh. 4 

a Sar you play that act in 1915, also on the Loew Circuits? 

. Yes, 

Q@. What pay did you get? 

A. $225. It varied. Sometimes $200. 

Q. That was a single turn? 

A. No; that was my wife and I. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. What would it average? 

A. $200. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you produce a new act in 1915? ie 

A. Yes; then I produced a three-act. I added hy sister- 
in-law, who was also a musician; and I might say that both 
my wife and my sister-in-law had been an individual act at 
one time, known as “The Two Roses.” 

Q. Where did they play? 

A. They played the United time before I married the present 
Mrs, Clark. They had played on the United and the Orpheum 
Circuit time. 

Q. Big time? 

A. Yes. I added my sister-in-law and made it “EB 
Clark and The Two Roses,” and again cpoaiae to ue. tenes 
dock; this time for the three-act; I appealed to him to play 
us, but I met with the same obstacles; that is to say, the 
stalling process, I call it. 

Mr. Goodman: We object to that characterization by the 
witness. Tell us what he said. 


The Witness: I did not get any time. I cannot tell you 
what he said at that time. I would not undertake to tell you 
that. So I continued to play with the three-act in inde- 
pendent houses, and I was playing at Keeney’s, Brooklyn, in 
the fall of 1915, in October, when the Fisher case came up. 


By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. What was the Fisher case? 
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a The Fisher case was @ suit & man— 
Goodman ; CInterposing) @ object to the witness 
, eaisbetien @ lawsuit that has been tried out and decided. 
That is a matter of record. 
fg Witness: I was a witness in that, though. 

Mr. Goodman : That is all right. Just state what you did, 
if Mr. Walsh wants to know that, but we object to the char- 
acterization. 

By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. There was a lawsuit? 


A. Yes. 
Q. And what about it? 
A. I testified in that lawsuit. Shall I go on? 


Q. Who was that lawsuit against? 

A. Against the United Booking Offices, by a nam named 
Clifford Fisher. 

Q. And you testified for whom? 

A. In Fisher’s behalf. 

Q. All right. What followed? 

&. Is that all you want of that? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Then I continued to play—finished out the season play- 
ing independent houses with this og te 

Mr. Kelley: What season are you in ao 

The Witness: 1915 and going into we This is the be- 
ginning of 1916, now, 

By Mr. Walsh ; 

Q. In 1915 did you go to see Mr. Murdock and Mr. Hodgdon 
with reference to this act? 

A. The three-act? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went to see Mr. Murdock and Mr. potatos ¢ 

A. Yes, and they both said they were told that I had a very 

good act; that Mr. Darling had told them I had a very good 
cat, and they would see what they could do about it. 

a. be cao sg you do then? Did you get any booking? 

o, sir. 

Q. Did you finally get booking with Poli’s Circuit? 

A. Right. I forgot that. I got Mr. Alonzo Poli again. He 
gave me two weeks, Worcester, 

Mr. Kelley: What year is this now? 

The Witness: The beginning of 1916, I think, the spring 
of 1916 or winter; I guess it was in January. He booked me 
at Wercester with the three-act at $75, I < it was, to 
again show the three-act; and, if successful, I would receive 
$225 in Springfield and Hartford. 

Mr. Kelley: For how many days? 

The Witness: That was three days. 

Mr. Goodman : That $75 engagement? 

The Witners;: Yes, three days for that week at $75, and 
then I was to receive $225 in Springfleld and Harttord— 
which I did—if the act made good in Worcester. 

Mr. Kelley: For a full week? 

The Witness: Yes, sir, a full week, $225 for the three 


acts. 
By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. ny was booked through the United Booking Office? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then what happened? 

A. Then I was to continue at the salary I was asking— 
I think it was $350 for the three-act, at Springfield and Hart- 
ford. But Mr. Alomzo Poli told me personally he could give 
me more time after Springfield. 

Q. Did he state the reason? 

A. Well, I am not clear about that. 

Q. When did the Fisher case come up? 

A. In October, 1915. 

- Apa occurred after you testified as a witness in that 


case 

A. Before i testified in the Fisher case—you are referring 
to Mr. Weber? 

Q. Ge ahead. 

A. I was playing Koeney’s house in Brooklyn, an inde- 
pendent house. During tks trial of the Fisher case—I think 
it was on Tuesday aftur what we term the supper show, 
meaning the second sbow, abeut six o’clock—the stage door 
keeper teld me thai Goorge O’Brien, Mr. Weber’s associate, 
wanted to see me. 

Q. That is, Harry Weber? 

A. Yes, sir; Harrys Weber’s associate. I came down and 
there was MT. George ug and Mr. Harry Weber, 
had never met before. said, _e Eddie.’ 
“Hello, what are you éclna be here?” He said, “I 
pened <o drop in; I saw your name billed out front, and being 
ae, ee ROREENS nett | ergy 5 wee Se year on, eae > 
v haadling it." * amid, “Coorge, you have seen my 
before.” He suid, “I juat ught I would drop in on the 
way. This is Sir. Harry Ww 
Weber and George said, crack 
ing act; what are you doing here at Keemey’s with it?” 

Mr. Kelley : That was a beautiful moraing, was it not? 


The Witness: Yes, sir; a beautiful mo but it hap- 
penec not io bs moraing. It was evening. r. Weber fol- 
lowed that by saying, “Yes, that is a cor act, 
enough for aay pleco. What ere you doing with it here?” I 


sali, “Listen, Mr. Weber; don’t a < me; u know why I am 
here.” He says, ‘‘'No; why?” Who sent you here? 
Did Mr. Murdock?” He said, NNO "what are you talking 
about?” I said, “Mr. ae you know I am on the black- 
list and I am to testify in the fa ng case and you have been 
sent over simply to talk to me.” He said, “No, George talked 
about the act, and I came down to see if I could not handle 
the act.” I said, “Certainly, you can.” He said, “Will you 
take a route on the United?” I “Certainly. He said, 
“How much money do you want?” I said ,“Five hundred 
dollars,” and he said, “Fine, I will fix it for or oo i 
He said “All right, come dowm and see me tomo’ 

Mr. Kelley: In justice to Mr. ~ ‘ao I think we > enone have 
some of his gestures in the record. 

The Witness: Well, rae, can have a meving pieture recerd 
of it. I said, “Mr. W just your word to come down and 
see you tomorrow is not ‘sufficient for me.” He said, “You 
can make up your own con " and so I drew up the con- 
tract and brought it to Mr. r the mext day. e looked 
at it and—- 

Mr. Goodman: What was ia the contraet? 

The Witness: The contract stipulated I was to have forty 
weeks at five hundred dollars, and it further— 

Mr. Kelley: The three-act? 

The Witmess: Yes, sir; and to be perfectly frank, I stipu- 
lated I was not to open the show. 

Mr. Kelley: It was a pretty good cortract? 

The Witness: Yes, for me—and it was a pretty good thing 
for them, because it was a good act. 

Mr. Kelley: Did yo ever have a poor act? 

The Witness: No, sir; I mever had a poor act. I know 
what you are driving at, but those boys around here know 
that I never had a poor act. 

Mr. Kelley: Did your act ever have a poor manager? 

The Witness: Well, at any rate, Mr. Weber said that the 
contract was all right. “I will see the boys and you come 

and see me tomorrow.” I came back the next day and 
he said, “I have not been able to see the boys; they have 
been very busy on the Fisher case.” That went on all the 
week, and finally it was either Friday or Saturday of that 
week when I w pe ote Ey Weber—I met him on the sixth 
floor of the buil —and I said, “Listes, Mr. Weber, what 
about this?” He “I have not been able to see the boys, 
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but it is all right.” I said, “Nothing doing; I am th 
with you.” I said, “I am going down to e Fisher 7 
He said, “Don’t do that; don’t go down there and kill your- 
self forever,”’ but I went down and went on the stand in the 
Fisher trial. That is what there is to that affair. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

a. ra you get the contract? 





wate Did you have any subsequent conversation with Mr. 
r 
A. hdr Mr. Weber? 


es. 
4 do not think so—you mean after the Fisher trial? 


es. 

I do not think I did, 

Or with Mr. Murdoek? 

I am not clear on that, Mr. Walsh. 

Have you had any subsequent talks with Mr. Murdock? 
Let me see now. I have to go back— 

Did you play for Hammerstein? 

That is what I am getting to now. I went from there 
—I went to play some New England time—I played some inde- 
pendent time through New England fot Quigiey and Sheedy, 
and while there I received a letter from Mr. Arthur Ham- 
merstein telling me that he had accepted a play that I had 
sent him to read, or rather that he would like to see me 
about it. I came back into New York and went to see him 
and landed the play, a ypley ealled ‘‘Coattails.” That play 
was not a success, and I again applied to Mr. Murdock for 
time in vaudeville. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. At that time the White Rats were pretty active and 
he told me then that not so long as I was active in the 
White Rats could I secure any time. 

Q. Do you remember the time when that was? 

1008 Yes, sir; that was in about the latter part of August, 

Q. Have you made subsequent attempts to get bookings 
with the U. B. O.? 

A. I do not think I have, from then on, because— 

Q. That is the last of August, 19167 

A. In the fall of —, I do 4 think I made ony further 
attempts to get any U. B. O. tim 

Q. Have you played any eles then? 

A. No; because I have confined myself to writing. 
me ac you, as a matter of fact, active with the White 
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A. I was the vice-president of it. I did not burn any the- 
atres nor did I have any intention of burning any. 

Mr. Kelley: How close did you come to it? 

The Witness: Well, that is a pretty leading question. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Answer it, inasmuch as he asked you the question. 

A. I will answer how close I came to it. I came just close 
enough to it to advise the members to be loyal to their 
organization. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was there any advice to commit any depredations or 
to resort to violations of any law? 

A. Only by the other side. 

Q. I am talking about the White Rats. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. So far as you know, were there any violations of law? 

A. No, sir; none that I know of. 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Goodman: 
ye ao mal there was no advice to commit depredations? 
- No, sir. 

Q. So far as you know, or will you swear that the officers 
of the White Rats did not give any such instructions and 
some instructions in writing? 

A. I was one of the officials and I will swear I did not. * 

Q. Will you swear that no officials of the White Rats gave 
instructions in writing to commit depredations or smash the 
business of some of these respondents? 

A. Smash the business of some of these respondents—do you 
mean in a business way or by force of fisticuffs? 

Mr. Kelley: Any way you want to construe it. 

The Witness: I will not say that; I will not say that I did 
not, beeause I am not accountable for what they say. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Was Harry Mountford an official of the White Rats 
cong the strike period? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he have authority to issue instructions in regard to 
that strike? 

A. Yes, sir. 

2 You know that he did issue strike orders, don’t you? 

not. 

Q. Didn’t you see some published in the Player? 

A. No, sir. 

> And in Variety? 


2. Were you present at any of the theatres where there 
were a during this period? 
o, sir. 

Q. Then you do not know of your own knowledge what 

ae a in this strike? 
. No, 

Q. All you know is what occurred in your meeting room, and 
in your conferences with the members and officers of the 
White Rats Aetors’ Union? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What period of time did you serve as vice-president of 
the order? 

A. I think I went into office in 1915, in the spring, o 
around election time. I do not know just what date that 
was, but it was in 1915. 

Q. Was Mr. Fogarty then ee? 

A. When I went into office 


Q. Yes. 
A. No; re. 
Q. That is right, Mr. Fitzpatrick and you succeeded Mr. 


ty ag’ 4 ane whoever was vice-president at that time? 
Yes, sir. 

q. Now, when you became vice-president I presume you 
familiarized yourself with the financial condition of the White 
Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. To be candid with you, I did not. 

Q. Or the White Rats Club? 

A. No; I knew nothing of the financial affairs of the organi- 
zation. 

Q. Was it part of your duties to acquaint yourself with 
that condition? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Was it during that regime then that Mr. Mountford 
was employed by the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. It was before that? 

Q. Before that? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know in what capacity he was actually em- 


Q. The minutes which were offered in evidence yesterday 
show that he was to be retained as organizer. Do you know 
when or how he acquired the right to handle any funds of 
the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I do not. I do not know what he was engaged for. I 





WO SES vinw-qestties ot. Ge tine; in fact, I do not think 
I was here at .he time. 

Q. Were you also a director of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union at any time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And during what period were you a director? 

A. I think a year or so before I became vice-president— 
that would be 1014. 

Q. Are you an officer or director now of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union? 

A. Yes; vice-president, 

Q. And Mr. Fitzpatrick is the president? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Mountford is what? 

A. International Executive Secretary. 

Q. Are the officers and directors the same today as th 
were, Gustng the period of this White Rats strike in 1915 an 

A. So far as I know. 

Q. You hold meetings of the board of directors and hold 
meetings of the union—in other words, you are a going 
concern ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have a bank account now? 

ee Walsh: We object to that. 

Goodman: I do not want to know where it is or what 
pe. it is. 

The Witness: I could not tell you. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Who is treasurer now? 

A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. Being familiar with the racetrack parlance, you will 
undérstand me when I ask you whether or not you were not 
somewhat of an in-and-outer, im the theatrical profession? 

A. You will have to define that to me, Can I define an 
in-and-outer in the racetrack parlance to you? 

Q. I think you know better than I do, but I think I know 
what it is. My understanding of that racetrack term is a 
horse that runs well one day and not so good the next day 
and perhaps better the day after. 

A. That is true; that is an in-and-outer. 

Q. In vaudeville, would you say .that was somewhat your 
status? 

A. Well— 

Q. I do not mean at any particular time—I mean your 
entire experience? 

A. £* regards running well? 

. Yes. 

A. I always ran well past the post. 

Q. You were successful them in your early career when you 
played in regular attractions? 

A. In my early career before I went into vaudeville? 

Q. When you were playing regular productions, you were 
successful in that? 

A. Sreeany 

Q. Yes. 

A. Always. 

Q. And when you wrote you were successful as a writer? 

sda I only wrote once before I went into vanseville--aii 

ay 

Q. Since then you have written rather successfully? 

A. Not successfully financially. 

Q. But artistically you would say yes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And those productions have been put on in first-class 
theatres in the city of New York and elsewhere? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How would you account for the artistic success but the 
financial failure of them? 

A. The thievery of the manag 

Q. You would not say that "the. ‘public did not like the offer, 
would you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Mention one of the plays that was successful artistically 
we: | a failure financially? 

. De Luxe Annie. 

@ Were there long streams and lines of people waiting te 
buy tickets at the ts office daily? 

A. No; there is no such thing anywhere except perhaps at 
the Palace. 

Q. Please answer the question. 

A. There was not. 

Q. What other p that you wrote was successful artisti- 
cally but a failure Znancially? 

A. Furs and Frills. 

8 | = eee of the managers had something to do 
w 

A. That was more lack of business management and per- 
sonal stuff that I would not want to bring up. 

Q. I am not asking that. The management now refer to 
is Yen of the legitimate branch of the profession? 

Q. When Mr. Albee talked to you about = Roan vay pro- 
Costas department, how many times did confer with 


A. I think only twice before we read him the act—no, 
once, only once, when he said we might read the act for him, 
and we read the act to him. 

Q. How long did he —_, with you? 

ry Lona we read the ac 

A. Forty or forty-five minutes. 

Q. Mr. Albee is a pretty busy man, is he not? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You must know; you have known him a long time? 

A. I could not answer that, because Mr. Beck is a pi 
busy man ge and yet he said one day, “Look at me; 
have nothing 

2. ye. do you consider Mr. Albee a pretty busy man. 

up) 

Q. bs - cappecedly Mr. Albee is a pretty busy man? 

es, sir. 

Q. Don’t you suppose, when he was titgaing te this act at 
that time, he was acting in perfect good faith? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. You think then he spent forty-five minutes to listen to 
your sketch and had two other conferences with you and had 
some ulterior motive in talking with you? 

“ A. I do, absolutely, which came on during the conversa- 
on. 

Q. Which came out during the conversation? 

A. Yes, sir; which I have not mentioned, 

Q. Well, mention it. 

A. Mr. Murdock came in after we had read the and 
we talked nothing but White Rats. The sketch had nothing 
more to do with it, and Mr. Albee was trying to tell Mr. 
McCree and me what we ought to do in the matter of the 
White Rats, and how the thing ought to be conducted from 
his angle, and we tried to tell Mr. Murdock and Mr. Albee 
how it should be conducted on a general angle. There was 
a general discussion about White Rats. 

Q. Is there not always a general discussion about White 
Rats when a White Rat ond a manager get together? 

A. No, sir; do you want my opinion? 

Q. Yes. 

A. It was his object to have us come there to discuss 
White Rats 

Q. You came a second time 

A. I do not recall the a time. 
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. I am talking about the-time you spoke to Mr. Albee. 
He suggested some revision in the act we read, and 
we came again. 
Was there any discussion in the ietters about the White 
Rats that you exchanged? 

A. I do not believe so. 

Q. It was all pértaining to the act? > 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And there was a difference of opinion between you and 
Mr. Albee ultimately, as I understand it, as to investing in 
the act, Mr. Albee not wishing to invest any money in the 


sat? 
aves 


A. Right. 

Q. Now, when Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Murdock met you one 
mr at a later time, you said that they heard you had a good 
act? 

Mr. Walsh: I think he said they saw it? 

The Witness: No; they were told by Eddie Darling. 

Mr. Goodman: That was in the spring of 19167 

The Witness: I believe so. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. You believe when he made that statement to you they 
were acting or talking to you in good faith? 

A. Mr. Murdock and Mr. Hodgsen? 

Q. Yes. 

A. About the merits of the act? 

@. Yes. 

A. I think they meant it; that they were told so. 

Q. It was very shortly after that that you booked on the 
Poli Circuit? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Now, was it after that that you went to work for Loew? 

A. After Poli? 

Q. Yes. , 

A. I do not. think I played for Loew after that. I was 
playing for Loew, but I think after that particular episode I 
was playing for Sheedy and Quigley. I may have played 
Loew, but I do net know. 

Q. Prior to that time you had played for Loew? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. How long previous to that? 

A. Ftér how long a time? 

Q. i think you said in 1914 or fifteen you played for 
Quigley, Sheedy, Loow and the Fox Circuits? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you average about two hundred dollars a week? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many weeks did you play for Loew? 

A. I do not know, without referring to the contracts, but 
I will say this, that I started to play for Loew right after 
my trouble with the U. B. O., right after 1911, and from 
then on until I stopped in 1016. I played more or less 
every season—when I could not go to the U. B. O. 

Q. I would like to get an idea how many weeks you had? 

A. All told in those years? 

Q. What you got any season—did you get twenty or thirty 
weeks? 

A. One year I got thirty-two weeks, when they took over 
the Sullivan & Considine time. That season I got 32 weeks. 
I have gotten as low as ten weeks in a season. 

Q. Mr. Clark, would you say that in playing for the Loew, 
Fox and other circuits that ten was about the minimum time 
and that about 30 or 32 was about the maximum time in a 
season? 

A. You mean all the combined houses? 

Q. Yes. , 

A. Yes—well, I do not think you could play 32 without that 
particular Sullivan & Considine circuit—I do not know about 
that now, of course. 

Q. You were kept busy, then, during most of the seasons 
of 1913, fourteen, fifteen and down to about August, 1916, 
when you went into writing. 

A. Kept busy? 

Q. Kept busy most of the season with the act? 

A. I would not call it busy by any means. 

Q. Well, you were booked in some circuits? 

A. I played intermittently; yes—every season, you mean? 

A. 

Q. 


po 
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Yes, every season. 
Oh, yes, I would knock out ten weeks or so. 
Every season? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At least? 

A. Yes, air. Fe &) 
as hag = you booked o six bee in the big time in 1913, 
you ve a personal representative or booking nt? 

A. vo the Auto Bandi? _— 


Q. Yes. 

A. I will have to recall that now, Mr. Goodman, how it 
came abdéut originally. I think I booked direct. I did not 
have agent. 

Q. Did you book the Poli time through an agent or direct? 

A. You mean when I played with Mrs. Clark? 

Q. Yes, in 1916. 

A. Yes, that was direct. 

Q. When you booked on tke Loew Circuit and Fox Cir- 
cuit, was that direct or through a personal representative? 

A. Well, now, I cannot give you a definite answer, because 
most of the time we booked direct, but at one time I had 
Harry Shea represent me in the Loew Circuit for a few weeks 
until Mr. Schenck told me I did not need any. He said I 
= a need a representative up there, that I could book 

rec 

Q. So far as your inability to secure time is concerned, on 
any of these circuits, you would not lay it to the fact that 
you did not have an agent or personal representative? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. You do not want the Commission to understand that you 
could not get time because you did not advertise in Variety? 

A. I never said so. 

Q. I know you did not. I am trying to get the facts on 
the record. 

A. The fact I did not advertise in Variety? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It has been complained in this case—complained to the 
Commission—that these respondents would not give work to 
cp ar _— Kenney Opn gee in Variety? 

> ave known of such cases, I was not one of 
actors. But I have known of it. 7a 

Q. That is, people have told you that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Outside of that you have no personal knowledge? 

A. No, eir. 

Q. So that whatever difficulties you have had or claim to 
— inate with Any of Gere respordents, you lay to the 
ac at some timo in 19% thereabou c 
William Morris? oe. a 

A. Yes. sir 
iter. » 9 ony other reason that you wish to ascribe 

@ conduct o e@ managers in no iv 
cua aameneat g t giving you the time 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the other reason? 

% A. For becoming active in the White Rats. 
active’ I mean being an officer of it. 

Q. But that refers to the period 1915-167 

A. It refers to the period of the original time when they 


When I say 


presses my playing. I was active then in the White Rats, 
n 

Q. Then you were active in 19107 , 

A. I was not an officer, but I was active. I was a member 
at that time. There were troubled waters, and I was one of 
the members of the organization at that time. 

Q. Did Harry Mountford have anything to do with stirring 
up those waters in 1910? 

A. 1 eould not tell you about his having anything to do 
with stirring up anything. 

Was he connected with the organization at that time? 
Yes, sir; at that time. 

And then he got out? 

I do not know when he got out, 

Were you a member when he got out? 

I was a member. 

Do you know whether he was asked to get out or 
resign? 

A. I can only say from hearsay; it was told to me by the 
president of the organization. 

Q. Who was president then? 

A. Junie McCree. When he went into partnership with me 
he told me. 

Q. Is there a record of it on the minutes of the White 
Rats? 

A. Of what? 

Q. Of the resignation of Harry Mountford? 

A. I do not know that, but I ksow he resigned from what 
Mr. McCree told me—voluntarily resigned. 

Q. Did Mr. McCree ask for his resignation? 

A. I do not know that. Mr. MeCree did not tell me so. 

Q@. Do you know where these White Rats records are n0w? 

A. I have mo idea of any White Rats records. 

Q. Do you know where the records are kept of the present 
meetings of the White Rats organization? 

A. Well, I do; yes, sir. 

Q. You preside at meetings, I suppose, of the present organ- 
ization ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, simce you bave made the statement, even though 
on information, give us the cases that you have keard about 
of acts that could not get work througl the United Booking 
Offices or through these respondents unless they advertised in 
Variety? 

A. 1 would not give their names on a bet. 

Q. Will you give them to Mr. Waish, and not to mi? 

A. Yes; I will give them to Mr. Walsh. 

Q. I wish you would, because I would like to have those 
men supoenaed here on behadf of the Commission. 

A. I will give them to Mr. Walsh, 

Q. If there are any men who were refused employment 
through the United Booking Offices because they did not 
advertise in Variety, the respondents want to know it, and 
l want to know it. 

A. I do not think I said quite that. If I said that I want 
to withdraw it. I did not understand that when you asked me 
that question. My knowledge is that not that aets had been 
refused booking, because they did-mnot advertise in Variety— 
that is not my eontention—but if they did advertise in 
Variety their time would be taken away from them at the 
time of the trouble. So, evidently, you misunderstood me. 

Q. Now, what you mean is that Variety and the United 
Booking Offices or some of the respondents— 

A. It was when they were on the outs. 

Q. Fighting? 

A. Yes, sir; I did not get you. the first time. 

By Examiner Moore: 

Q. What time was that? 

A. To the best of my recollection it was around 10912 or 
1913. That is my best recollection now. I do not know 
exactly when they were on the outs. They came on the ins 
agaiy later. 

By Mr. Kelley: 

Q. Were you an officer of the White Rats at the time that 
condition existed? 

A. I was a member, and I think I was a director. 

By Mr. Goodman : 

Q. Is it not a fact that since Mr. Murdock’s conversation 
with you, in which you said that he said that he would never 
play you because you—never play you as long as William 
Morris was in the show business or something to that effect— 

A. In the vaudeville business. 

Q. —that since that time William Morris has gone back 
into vaudeville and has been associated with Pat Casey in 
the conduct of some vaudeville exchange? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. And that William Morris and Pat Casey have, for some 
time, been conducting an office as personal representatives of 
vaudeville acts with offices in the Putnam Building? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. There were some letters which counsel for the Commis- 
sion offered in evidence, which it was requested should be 
written into the record so that the letters could be returned to 
you. I presume that is your request and that you want those 
letters back. Those are the same ietters you had introduced 
in evidence in the Fisher case in which you testified? 

A. Some of them. 

Q. And it is your desire to have them back so as to testify 
in any future litigation or suits or proceedings which might 
possibly be instituted against these respondents? 

A. No, sir; it is mot my idea at all. I am not dealing 
in the future. It is purely problematical. 

Q. I understood you to say that in 1014 you played the 
Columbia Theatre on Sunday night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Columbia Theatre is a burlesque theatre and is 
called the Columbia Wheel? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of which Sam Scribner, president of the V. M. P. A. is 
also an officer? 

A. He was not then. 

= Da not Sam Scribner then an officer of that burlesque 
wheel? 

A. Yes, sir; but not of the V. M. P. A. There was no 
Vv. M. P. A. at that time—I do not recall it, although I may 
be mistaken about it. 


ik The same time you played Keith’s Alhambra on Sunday 
n t? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any ulterior motive in booking you on that 
Sunday night? 

A. They said they wanted to see the act. 

Q. Do you think there was any ulterior motive in taking 
you or booking you for six weeks in 1913—do you think they 
were acting in good faith? 

A. When they booked the Auto Bandit? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I believe fully the ulterior motive was working strong. 

Q. What was the ulterior motive? 

A. To kid me along because we were beginning to be active 
again in the White Rats. 

Q. In 1913 you were beginning to be active? 

A. That was 1914. 

Q. You testified it was 19137 ° 

A. All right. 

Q. You will withdraw the other comment you made about 
kidding you? 

A; No, sir; I do not. I think they were beginning to be 
active then. 
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Q. Is it not a fact you were not beginning to be active as 
far as the striké is concerned, until Mountford came back? 

A. I am not taiking about the strike conditions, We were 
active long before the time Mountferd came back. 

Q. What do you mean by active? 

A. Mobilizing, as it were—do_you know what I mean by 
that? 

Q. What were you mobilizing for? 

A. For the blow that was coming, that we were going to 
avoid. 

Q. What was the blow that was coming that you were to 


avoid? 

A. The crushing of the actor and the organization. 

Q. Where did you get the information that that blow was 
coming? 


A. It was in the air and everywhere. 

Q. All of the members of the White Rats believed that 
such a blow was coming? 

A. No question about that. 

Q. About what? 

A. That they believed it was coming or that it would come— 
either one. 

Q. Aside from that, what actual facts or actual occur- 
rences can you point your finger at to show it coming? 

A. I cannot show any actual occurrences at all on it. 

Q. The Loew Circuit that you referred to and the Fox 
Circuit that you referred to are circuits controlled or managed 
respectively by Marcus Locw and William Fox, two of the 
respondents in this proceeding? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. "Or members of the V. M. P. A.? 

Mr. Walsh: William Fov is not a respondent, but Marcus 
Loew is. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Has anybody been around offering you time on behalf 
of these respondents not to testify in th se proceedings? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When you booked through the Sheedy office, did you 
have a personal representative or agent? 

A. No, sir. =, 

Q. When you booked through the Quigley office, did you 
have one? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the White Rats club 
house—the formation of it? 

A. Not a thing. 

Q. The Associated Actors’ Company? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the White Rats 
Publishing Company? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Mountford hoe anything to do with the crea- 
tion of the White Rats Publishing Company or whatever it 
was called? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Did he have anything to do with the creation of the 
Associated Actors’ Company? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Or the White Rats Realty Company? 

A. 1 could not tell you, sir. 

Q. Did you have any stock in the Associated Actors’ OCom- 
pany? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or the White Rats Publishing Company? 

A. No. 

By Mr. Kelley: 

Q. Have you a pen name? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you write under the name of Clark? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that your real name? 

A. No, sir.~ 

Q. What is your real name? 


A. Isadore Balty, from the Baltic Sea, where I come 
from. 

Mr. Goodman: That is how you came to name that show 
“Busy Izzy?” 

The Witness: I did not name it. 

Mr. Kelley: Respondents ask to have copied into the record 
—and we wish to offer them now—letters of Hdward Clark 
to Mr. Albee, the first one being a letter from Edward Clark 
to Mr. Albee under date of June 9th, 1913, and Mr. Albee’s 
reply of June 11; another letter by Mr. Clark to Mr. Albee 
of June 26, the same year, and Mr, Albee’s reply thereto of 
June 27; another ietter from Mr. Clark to Mr. Albee on 
July 8th, the same year, and Mr. Albee’s reply thereto under 
date of July 8th of the same; another letter from Mr. Clark 
under date of July 25th, 1913, and Mr. Albee’s reply thereto 
under date of July 28th. 

We offer them in evidence in that manner. 

Examiner Moore: These letters will be copied into the 
record without objection. 

Mr. Kelley: These are the letters referred to by Mr. Clark 
in his testimony as to eonversations and tramsacétions and 
dealings with Mr. Albee. 

(The letters referred to were thereupon received in 4 
dence and marked by the stenographer Respondents’ Exhib 
01 to 98, inclusive, respectively, and by direction, ane copied 
in full as follows:) 

“June 9th. 
“Mr. RK. F. Albee, 
“Putnam Bidg., t 


“Dear Mr. Albee: 

“Mr. Max Spiegel, is desirous of going in with us on — 
production of the act we wrote for you. (The Bicycle Cop 
providing we can prove to him, that you yourself have heard 
the act and have approved of same. 

“Would it be asking too much of you, to give us a reeom- 
mendation to that effect? 

‘‘Believe us to be 

“Gratefully yours, 
EDWARD CLARK.” 


“UNITED BOOKING OFFICDS OF AMBRICA 


“June 11, 1913 
“Messrs. MeCree & Clark, 
“701 Seventh Ave., New York. 
“Gentlemen : 

“Answering yours of June 9th in reference to your act 
‘The Bicycle Cop,’ I have read the same and believe it 
ee be, if properly produced, a successful vaudeville offer 
ng. 

“Very truly yours, 
“BE, F. ALBEB.” 


“June 26th. 





“DB. F. Albee, 
“Putnam B’idg. 


“City. 
“Dear Mr. Albee: 

“Among the many ttems retained by me, in the Cissolution 
of partnership with Mr. McCree, is the act we wrote for you, 
‘The Bicycle Cop.’ Since our separation I have rewritten 
the latter, so that it is more practical, and ean be produced 
at aycost of not more than, One thousand dollars (§1;000) 
instead of Thirty five hundred dollars ($3,500) as per the old 
arrangement. 
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“Is it not possible for you to once mare interest yourself 
in the matter of producing same? I am almost sure that you 
would think well of the proposition, if you would but allow 
me to explain to you in person the detail of same. There is 
also another matter, that I should like to see you on. 
“Very truly yours, 

“EDWARD CLARK.” 


“UNITED BOOKING OFFICES OF AMERICA 
“New York City, June 27, 1913. 





“Mr. Edward Clark, 

“Columbian Theatre Building, 

“7th Avenue & 47ih St., New York. 
“Dear Clark: 

“In answer to yours of June 26th, I have come to the 
conclusion not to enter into any productions financially. I 
shall be pleased to give any assistance I can in a business 
way. 

“Very truly yours, 
“E. F. ALBEB.” 


“July 8th, 1913. 





“Mr. E. F. Albee, 

“Putnam Bldg. 

“City. 
“Dear Mr. Albee: 

*“Bncouraged by your very kind letter of June 27th, wherein 
ou offer to assist me in a business way. I am going to make 
the production of ‘The Bicycle Cop’ myself, and write to ask 
for your advice in the matter of booking same with you. Is 
it your intention to make same an office act, or shall I put 
it in the hands of an agent? 

“T am going to expend in the neighborhood of Two thou- 
sand dollars ($2,000.00) to make this production, and I am 
sure that you would advise against such a move, if you did 
not have full confidence in the act and my ability to make it 
a worthy vaudeville attraction. 

“Sha@ll indeed be grateful to you for your cooperation in 
this matter. Kindly advise me just how to go about in the 
matter of placing the act with you. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“EDWARD CLARK.” 





“UNITED BOOKING OFFICES OF AMBERICA 
“New York City, July 8, 1918. 
“Mr. Edward Clark, 


“Columbia Theatre Building, 

“47th St. & Tth Ave., New York. 
“Dear Sir: 

“In answer to yours of July 8th in reference to producing 
the ‘Bicycle Cop,’ I don’t like to go on record with another 
man’s money, so I am not inclined to give you advice as to 
whether you should produce ii or not. When it comes to the 
booking of it, I shall do everything possible to see that you 
have an opportunity to present it, and if it warrants a route, 
I will interest myself to see that you get every opportunity 
to book it. 

“Very truly yours, 
“BE. F. ALBEE.” 


“July 26th, 1913. 
“Mr. E. F. ALBEE, 
oe Bldg., 


“Dear Mr. Albee: 

“J. didn’t understand whether you. were going to arrange 
for the opening of my act, ‘The Auto Bandit,’ or whether 
you wished me to see to it. Therefore, I took the matter up 
with Mr. Nash, and he advised me that he would try and 
arrange Patterson, and Mr. Delaney, in the Family depart- 
ment has offered me Middletown for the last half of Aug. 11th. 

“Is it alright if I attend to this matter without bothering 
you? Also, is it possible to have the big house penciled in to 
follow the break-in week, in the event that the act gets over? 

“I trust that you will advise me as to whether I am to 
leave the entire affair in your hands, or if I may on the 
outside, relieve you by doing what I personally can, to place 
the act. 

“The act will be ready for the out of town showing Au- 
gust 11th. 

“Very truly yours, 
“eB. o.- 





“UNITED BOOKING OFFICES OF AMERICA 
“New York City, July 28, 1913. 
“Dear Clark: 


“Your letter of the 26th received. It would not be possible 
for me to give my personal attention to the booking of your 
act. You will be obliged to see Mr. Nash, Mr. Hodgdon, Mr. 
Darling, or any of the rest of them who do the booking. I 
am so tied up with important matters that I haven’t time 
to look after the details of the booking. This must all be 
done by these men, who are competent and have full authority. 

“Very truly yours, 
“E. F. ALBEE.” 


“Mr. Edward Clark, 

“Columbian Theatre Building, 

“7th Ave. & 47th St., New York.” 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Have you ever advertised in any of the theatrical publi- 
cations? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is there anything unusual in asking an actor to adver- 
tise in a theatrical publication? 

A. I would think it was very unusual. My agent never 
asked me. I think it would be very unusual. 

Q. Do you think it is umusual for the agent to suggest a 
joint ad to promote publicity for himself as well as his act? 

A. I would, in my own case. If an agent came and asked 
me—‘Let’s you and I put in an ad together,’ I would feel 
he was doing it for his own benefit. That is my personal 
opinion. He would not be doing it for my good, but I would 
be defraying his expenses. That is my opinion of the agent. 

Q. You would not attribute any failure to receive work 
from a manager to the fact that you refused to make such a 
deal with an agent, would you? 

A. I do not quite get that. 

Q. Well, it is brought out in the testimony here that Harry 
Weber got a number of his acts—the acts he represented—to 
join with him to advertise with him in “Variety” in a 
—— number known as the Harry Weber number? 

- => 

Q. You say that in such a case you would be of the 
opinion that Weber was doing that to puff up or get notice 
for himself? 

A. I would not say in that particular case. I was only 
Speaking about an ad. You were asking me if an agent came 
to me and said: “Will you and I take a joint ad,” but in a 
case like Weber's, I believe it is propaganda. 

Q. And proper propaganda? 

A. Very improper propaganda for the actor—it is coercion. 

‘Q. Coercion to do what? 

A. To coerce the actor to put in that ad. 

Q. Where does the coercion come in? 

A. You have just asked me—Mr. Weber says: “I want you 
to put an ad in.” If an agent said that to me I would feel 
he was holding me up and taking advantige of my position. 
He has no right to ask me to do that. 

Q. What has that to do with the manager of the theatre? 

A. Only unless the manager authorizes it. 


Mr. Kelley: If he did not authorize it {t would not have 
any connection at all? 

The Witness: Not if he did not authorize it. 

Examiner Moore: Do not the agent and actor often co- 
operate in pushing an act? 

The Witness: I can only answer that in this way—that 
agents and actors very seldom do anything in common about 
the actor’s act. It is the actor’s act, unless once in a great 
while an agent who is a smart man theatrically will*go in 
with an actor and produce an act. In this case the actor— 

Examiner Moore: But he gets some of the proceeds? 

The Witness: I know, but he is simply selling a piece of 
raw material. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. You mean a finished product? 

A. Yes, sir; very much finished when he gets 
with it. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Take the case of Mr. Harry Weber, for instance, who is 
prominent as a representative, doing business with the U. 
B. O., and who represents very many prominent and high- 
class acts. What do you say about the proposition of his 
writing actors that he represented, telling them he is desirous 
of their putting an advertisement in ‘‘Variety” at $125 per 
page and that he will pay $10 and the actor $115—what is 
there objectionable about is? 

Because he {s taking from 
would be unwilling to part with i 
do it by the suggestion. 

Q. Now, just explain that term? 

A. I used that because we understand generally in theat- 
rical circles that a man representing an actor is the actor’s 
representative only inasmuch as he collects money from him, 
but that his sympathies and endeavors are with the other 
side. That is their understanding and mine in the show busi- 
ness; that he is not working for the actor but the manager, 
and that he curries favors with the manager in preference to 
the actor, even though he be drawing his money from the 
actor and giving it over to the manager. That is the gen- 
eral understanding. 

Q. Now, I do not know whether it is material, but the other 
side made some inquiry about the cause of Mr. Mountford’s 
resignation as International Secretary, and you said you only 
knew what Mr. Junie McCree told you. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did he tell yout 

A. Mr. McCree, when he and I went into partnership in the 
Columbia Theatre Building—. 

Mr. Goodman (Interposing): I refrained from asking Mr. 
Clark for that conversation, because I did not think it was 
proper. Junie McCree is dead. If Junie McCree were alive, 
it would be another story perhaps; but I object to it. 

Mr. Walsh: I did not go into that question. You gentle- 
men did. 

Mr. Goodman: I did not go into the conversation. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Is Junie McCree dead? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Goodman: Then, I object to the conversation. 

Mr. Walsh: All right. I will not insist upon it. That is ail. 

Examiner Moore: We will take a recess to 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 


2:80 o’clock p. m.) 
AFTER RECESS. 
The hearing was resumed, pursuant to the taking of recess, 
at 3:00 o’clock p. m. 
EDWARD CLARK, 

a witness previously duly sworn on behalf of the Commission, 
was recalled for further examination, and testified as follows: 
FURTHER REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. Mr. Clark, in 1915, in September, were you playing on 
the Marcus Loew Circuit? 


through 


those actors $115 that they 


5% 
they were not forced to 


A. Yes. 
Q. Marcus Loew had a booking office? 
A. Yes. 
Q. gaewe as the Marcus Loew Booking Agency? 
° es. 
Q. Who was the general manager of that agency? 
A. Joseph M. Schenck. 
Q. Where were you playing on the Loew Circuit, and to 
what extent? How much booking did you have? 


A. Just from week to week. 

Q. On the Loew Circuit? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You played from week to week for how long a period? 

A. Well, no definite time, Mr. Walsh. I mean to say that 
during that fall we played not only the Loew Circuit, but 
other houses, such as Quigley and Sheedy. 

Q. And did you play on the Marcus Loew Circuit in the 
spring of 1916? 

A. Yes, sir; Fall River, I think, and Providence. 

Q. Did you receive this letter dated May 31, 1916, from 
Joseph M. Schenck (handing paper. to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I show you this telegram of May 25, 19186, and ask you 
if that is a copy of a telegram you sent to Mr. Schenck (hand- 
ing paper to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I show you a telegram from Mr. Schenck to you dated 
May 25, 1916, and ask you if you received that telegram 
(handing paper to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you play at Providence and Fall River, pursuant te 
these arrangements? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, for the week of June 15, 1916? 

A. Yes, sir. June Sth, is it not? 

Q. Yes, June 5, 1916. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And under what name did you play? 

A. “Ed. Ward and the Hale Sisters.” 

Q. Did you send Mr. Schenck this letter (handing letter 
to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is dated May 20, 1916? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were yeu billed under this assumed name? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why were you billed under this assumed name? 

A. Because Mr. Schenck told me in New York that he could 


not play me under my own name, for fear that the other 
members of the V. M. P. A. would get on to it. That if 1 
wanted to play Fall River, it would have to be under an 
assumed name. 

Q. When was it that Mr. Schenck told you that? 

A. Prior to going away to Roston about two weeks before 
that in New York. May I add to that statement, Mr. Walsh? 

Q. Yes, go ahead. 

A. He said he was a personal friend of mine—which he 
always has been, by the way—and that he did not want to 
see me suffer because of this fight, and if I wanted to play 
Fall River—. 

Mr. Kelley (Interposing) : 
exact words? 

The Witness: Yes, sir; I am giving you his exact words. 
That he was a friend of mine, and always wanted to be a 
friend of mine, and wanted to play me, but that he could not 
play me under that name, because they would get on to it; 
so, if I would take an assumed name, the members of the 
Vv. M. P. A. would not know it. 


Are you giving us Mr. Schenck’s 


Mr. Walsh: & offer In evidence copy of a letter from Edward 
Clark to Joseph M. Schenck, dated May 20, 1916, and ask that 
it be copied bodily into the record, and not filed as an exhibit. 

(The said paper appears in full below, as follows:) 

“Mr. Jos. M. Schenck, 

“1498 Broadway, 

“New York, N. Y. 
““My dear Joe: 

“T take it for granted that you meant what you said, when 
you told me you would give me Providence, and Fall River, 
the act to play under a fictitious name. Will you therefore 
send me contracts for same. You can make them out to, 


ED. WARD, 


& 
THE HALE SISTERS. 
“The dates I would like for the above mentioned towns, are 


June 1, 2 & 3—& 5, 6, 7. 
“Send same to above address, 
And oblige, 
Sincerely yours.” 
Mr. Walsh: I also offer, in the same way, to be copied 


bodily into the record, a telegram from Joseph M. Schenck 
to Eddie Clark, dated May 25, 1916. 

(The said telegram appears in full below, as follows:) 

. ‘‘New York, May 2bth, 1916. 
“Eddie Clark, 

“Gordon's Olympia, 

‘“*‘Washn. St., Boston. 

“You play Fall River and Providence June fifth. Confirm, 

“JOS. M. SCHENCK,” 

Mr. Walsh: I also offer, in the same way, to be copied into 
the record, the copy of a telegram from Edward Clark to— 

Mr. Kelley: (interposing) We object to that telegram on 
the ground that it is not the best evidence, and is a self- 
serving document. If its genuineness can be proved, we are 
willing that it should go in; but we are not willing that it 
should go in in its present shape. 

Mr. Walsh: I will withdraw the offer. 

I offer in evidence a letter from Joseph M. Schenck to 
Eddie Clark, Commonwealth Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, 
dated New York City, May 31, 1916, to be copied bodily into 
the record. 

(The said letter is copied in full below, as follows:) 

“MARCUS LOEW BOOKING AGENCY. 
“New York City, May Sist, 1916, 
“Mr. Eddie Clark, 
“Commonwealth Hotel, 
“Boston, Mass. 
“My dear Eddie: 

“For next week, June Sth, at Fall River, and Providence, 
all I can give you is $225. Of course you know that it is only 
six days there. So, let me know at once whether same 
is O. K, 


JMS /DR. 
By Mr. Walsh: 


“Very truly yours, 
: “JOS. M. SCHENCK.” 





Q. How long have you known Mr. Schenck? 

A. Since about 1911. No; since 1910, I think. 

Q. Do you know who Walter Keefe is? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who its he? 

A. Mr. Keefe—you mean now or at that time? 

. Both. 

ba Mr. Keefe now is the representative of the Pantages 
Circuit, and was at that time—and when I say “at that 
time,” I mean about three or four years ago— 

Q. 19167? 





A. Yes, in 1916 he was the representative of the Pantages ; 


Circuit, and they booked in conjunction with the Marcus 
Loew Circuit, out of the same offices, 

Q. Does the Pantages Circuit book out of the same offices 
with Marcus Loew Circuit? 

A. I do not think so. 
now. 

Q. Do you recall any conversation with Mr. Schenck along 
about the first day of April, 19167 ; 

A. With Schenck? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Along about the frst day of April? 

Q. Yes, along about the first part of April, 1916. 

A. Well, I had many conversations at about that time, 
I cannot recall which one you refer to. 


Q. Did you ever have any conversation with him about 


playing the week of April 17, 1916? 

A. About playing? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I do not get that quite clear. 

Q. I say, did you ever have any conversation, or do you 
recall any conversation which you had with Mr. Schenck 
about playing on the Marcus Loew: Circuit for the week 
of April 17, 19162 When did you quit playing on the 
Marcus Loew Circuit? 

A. Well, I did not really quit playing for them until a 
week in September, 1916. That was the last week I played 
for them. That is to say, after my show went on—‘‘Coat- 
tails’—and did not succeed; then I began to play for them 
again. I applied for time and played one week for Marcus 
Loew at his Seventh Avenue Theatre. That was the last 
time I played for him. 

Q. Do you recall any conversation with Mr. Schenck in 
the early part of April, 1916, which reyated to the attitude 
of the managers and of the Marcus Loew Agency towards 
the White Rats actors? 

A. We had many such conversations. 

Q. Yes, but I am asking you in particular about the first 
part in April, 1916. 

A. I can not recall the conversation you refer to, but 
I did have conversations with him about that time. 

Q. Did you ever ask him about their attitude toward 
the White Rats, as to whether or not White Rats would be 
permitted to play on the Marcus Loew Circuit? 


A. I did when I was seeking time for myself; and he 
told me he could not think of playing me. He said: “How 
could I play you, a leader in the White Rats? It would be 


ridiculous. They would laugh at me. 
mit me, in the first place.” 

Q. What did he say they wanted you to do? 

A. I recall the conversation now. 

Q. Just when was that? 

A. Around in April, 1916. I said to him: “What do 
you propose to do?" He said: “First of all, we are going 
to shoot the leaders of the White Rats.” 


They would not per- 


Mr. Kelley: Did he say Yhether it was at sunrise or 
later? 

The Witness: We do not get up that early. Furthermore, 
It rained the next day 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. That is one of the things I remember. He sald: “We 


are going to shoot the leaders of the White Rats.” 

Q. Then, was there anything said about you resigning 
from the White Rats? 

A. Oh, yes. He said to me: “Eddie, if you will resign 
from the White Rats, I could go up to the United Booking 
Office and bring you a contract for 40 weeks straight.” 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Schenck 
as to how the Loew people came to join the V. M. P. A.? 
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Did I ever—put that to me again. 

a. Did you ever have any conversation with Mr, Keefe 
as to how the Loew people came to join the V. M. P, A.? 

A. I did. 

‘Mr. Goodman: We object to that as having no bearing. 
The proper way to prove their reasons for joining would be 
from them. Mr. Loew is within the jurisdiction of the 
Court and so is Mr. Keefe. If Mr. Keefe knows, he can be 
subpoenaed to testify to what Mr. Loew said. This is a 
third hand method of getting the conversation. It is not 
what Keefe said about himself, but what Keefe said about 
Mr. Loew. Here is a man about to testify to what Mr. 
Keefe told him that Mr. Loew told Keefs. 

Mr. Walsh: Well, Mr. Keefe was running the business 
of Loew and Pantages in conjunction at the same time. 

Mr. Goodman: No, not the business of Loew. Keefe was 
running the Pantages business. Mr. Schenck was running 
the Loew business. 

The Witness: Keefe was also booking Loew houses in the 
West from here. I played for him. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was he not a member of the V. M. P. Committee? 

A. As far as I know, he was, yes. Yes, because he .at- 
tended meetings and told me what took place there. Every 
conversation I had with Mr. Keefe or Mr. Schenck I jotted 
down and you have it there. I can not recall now, but it 
is written down there, what was said at that time. 

Mr. Kelley: It is immaterial anyway. The V. M. P. A. 
exisis, and it has certain functions. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What was that conversation? 

Mr. Goodman: We object to it. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is overruled. 

The Witness: Which do you mean? 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. The conversation with Mr. Keefe as to how the Loew 
people came to join the V. M. P. A.? 

A. I would prefer to refer to my record, because I can 
not recall. I have kept that since 1 wrote it down at that 
time, but I have not looked at it and I do not want to make 
any mis-statement. 

Mr. Kelley: If the witness does not know, he can say 60. 

The Witness: I know one statement that I can tell you 
about, to show you that I do know somethiag about it. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What is it? 

A. I know he made one statement to me. I accused him 
of hiring gunmen to stop the White Rats’ activities— 

Mr. Kelley: (Interposing) We object to that as incom- 
petent and entirely outside of the issues here. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. When was that? 

A. Just about that time, during the Spring of 1916, around 
April or May; around that time, and later on during the 
Oklahoma strike. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Examiner, this witness testified under 
cross-examination that all he knew about this strike situa- 
tion was that he heard in conferences or meetings of the 
board of directors and members. That he was never present 
at any theatre where a strike occured. Now, he is going 
on to get into the record accusations about gunmen; that he 
accused Keefe of employing gunmen, which necessarily, from 
the previous testimony of this witness, must be absolutely 
hearsay, for he has admitted that he was not present and 
does not know anything about it. 

Mr. Waish: The fact that he toid Keefe what occurred 
is not hearsay, and he is telling us what he told Keefe and 
what Keefe told him. 

Mr. Kelley: It is merely an accusation. He might have 
accused him of murder or larceny. We are not trying that 
issue here. 

Mr. Walsh: I do not know what this conversation is, but 
I take it that it is an admission against interests, and that 
ls the object of putting it in. 

Mr. Goodman: Then, we object to it because it is an ad- 
mission by a party who is not one of these respondents, nor 
an agent of one of these respondents. 

Mr. Walsh: He is a member of the committee of the 
respondents. 

Mr. Kelley: That is denied, that he ever was a member of 
ag committee, If it hinges on that you will have to prove 

Mr. Walsh: If he testifies that he is, then the bu 
shifts. ? e rden 


Examiner Moore: All we want is the facts. 
By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. What was this conversation with Mr. Keefe? 
A. That particular remark that I stated I made to him, 
in which I accused him—now, let me get this straight. I 
said to him: “You will admit one thing, Walter——” He 
said: ‘“‘You have not got a chance in this fight,” and I 
said: “You will admit one thing, Walter; we have not em- 
ployed the methods you boys have, of using gunmen in this 
fight.” He said to me: “Listen, if it were my theatres and 
they were attacking me I would stop at nothing short of 
—" .. said: a or oa, no actor could 
my business or my eatre for me w 
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Mr. Goodman: You testified a moment ago that he book 
te A centa ona now Sa say if he had any Ae a at 
e ness: nterposing) He booked theatres. 
mgseratins Mr. Loew, was he not? oor oe 
r. 


L an: He ceftainly was not, to 
Eng my own personal 


Sg coe: m certainly was to mine. 
. Kelley: e renew our objection to thi 4 
Examin Moo re Marinas 
er Moore: You will have ample o rt - 
prove all of this if you want to. ee ae Gee 
By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. Did Mr. Keefe tell you about his activiti 
committee of the V. M. P. A. or how it worked? a 


4 k, — have to brush up on that. I can not answer 


Mr. Walsh: That is all. 

RE-CROSS EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Goodman: 
Q. ( Loew theatres did Pantages book you in? 
Pantages? 
No; I mean Keefe—what Loew theatres? 
A. Ta the West he booked me in Chicago, in what they 
call the Jones, Lineck & Schaefer houses; and he booked me 
in Cleveland, 

Q. It what theatre? 

A. Called Miles’ Theatre. I would have to get my con- 
tracts to give you the exact dates. 

Q. Would it be Miles’ Theatre in Detroit? 

A. No, I will not say, because I can not recall at this 
minute whether he booked me there or not, definitely, or 
whether I was booked from Chicago; but I know I played the 
houses that he booked through the Loew office. ‘ 


Q. Booking through the Loew office is one thing, but you 


© Pe 


=> 


stified you were booked by him in the Loew theatres. Now 
boy aan the eee, Se ag os ah you know the owner of 
s Charles H. es 
“— weed not say it was Loew's theatre; I said the name 
of the theatre is the Miles Theatre. I do not know who owns 
oe You testified that Mr. Keefe did have charge or did 
book some Loew ee 
. So I understand. 

°. The Jones, Linick & Schaefer theatre in Chicago is 
owned by Jones. Linick & Schaefer? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. How did it come to have that name? 

A. I do not know. I do not think the name has very much 
to do with it. I know the name of one theatre is McVickers, 
but that is not the owner of the theatre at all. 

Q. You will not swear then that Mr. Keefe did represent 
Loew or that he did book Loew’s theatres? 

A. No; I do not want to swear to that, until I get my re- 

lection clear on that. 
~~ You were asked about a conversation you had April 
26, 1916, with Mr. Schenck, or some time before, about book- 
ing you that date. Is it not a fact that you were booked by 
B. S. Moss, secretary of the Vaudeville Managers Protective 
Association, for three days, April 24, April 25 and April 26, 
1916, at the Jefferson Theatre? 

A. I cannot give the dates. I said along about that 
time. 
~ Q. I do not think you were questioned about this before. 
The question was whether you were employed by B. 8S. Moss 
in April, 19167 , 

A. I was; yes, sir. 

Q. And A Tg 1916, at the Alhambra Theatre, in Philadelphia, 
and Cross Keys, and Globe Theatre, in Philadelphia, booked 
by Moss? 

ae The Globe and Alhumbra, but not the Cross Keys. 

Q. In 1908 you testified you went abroad? 

A. Yes, sir; 1908. 

Q. Now, in March, 1908, do you recall being booked to play 
B. F. Keith’s theatre in Columbus, Ohio? 

A. In March? 


Q. Yes. 
A. I think so. 
Q. And in July, 1908, Proctor’s 234 Street Theatre in New 
York? 
A. In 1908—in July? 
Y 


. Yes. 

re It is impossible. I was in London. 

Q. When did you return from London? 

A. In about March, 1909 

Q. March, 1909? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you came back in 1909 did you play Yonkers and 
White Plains? 

A. Not that I recall now. 

Q. In the month of April, 1909, did you play the Greenpoint 
Theatre? 

A. I think I played the Greenpoint; yes, sir. 

Q. That was booked through the U. B. 0.? 

A. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Q. Now, you do not want us to understand that you had 
to change the name of your act to work for Mr. Schenck, 
because Mr. Schenck’s houses were on the blacklist of the 
¥. - oo eet 

A. I did not say that. 

Q. I know, but there was a witness on the stand that 
made that claim? 

A. What? 

Q. That actors had to change their names; that he could 
not get acts to play unless they changed their name. 


A. That did exist at times. 

Q. In Fay’s Theatre, Providence? 

A. They did. 

Q. Was that the case in your change of your name? 
A. No, sir 

Q. Was that the cause of your changing your name? 
o No. sir. 


. That could not be possible, because Mr. Schenck was a 
member of the V. M. P. A.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, has it not frequently occurred that actors have 
changed their names in playing small time wholly on their 
own initiative, so that when they played or applied for time 
on the bigger circuit or so-called big time, it would not appear 
that they had been playing smaller houses and had lessened 
their value by so doing. 

A. Had what? 

Q. Had lessened their value by so doing? 

A. What is the first part of the question? 

Q. Is not that correct? 

A. I daresay it is so. I do not know of any specific cases, 
but I daresay it is so. 

RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. I call your attention to Commission’s Exhibit No. 11, 
which purports to be a letter from Mr. Pat Casey to you 
dated March 17, 1911, sent to you at the Grand Hotel, Chicago, 
and ask you if you received that letter from Mr. Casey 
(banding to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walsh: Please mark this for identification. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon marked by the 
stenographer for identification ‘“Commission’s Exhibit T.’’) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. How did Mr. Casey come to write you this letter which is 
Commission’s Exhibit 11? 

A. I wrote to him in reference to his getting me time in 
the United Booking Office time. 

Q. And this was the reply? 

A. Yes, sir, 


Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit T for identification, 
and ask you if that is your reply to Mr. Casey (handing 
paper to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley: Have these things been intreduced? 

Mr. Welsh: This other one was. I asked about this, be- 
cause Mr. Casey said he had no recollection of the matter. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you have a conversation with Mr. Casey subsequently 
about the subject matter of this letter? 

A. T believe I did, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Walsh:° That is all, Mr. Clark. 

(Witness excused.) 

Mr Waish: I offer Commission’s Exhibit T in evidence. 

Ch hibit was thereupon received in evidence.) 


RICHARD EDWIN KEOUGH 


called as witness on behalf of the Commission, being first 
duly sworn, by the Examiner, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

. Where do you live, Mr. Keough? 
. 800 West 49th street. 
. That is in New York City? 
. Yes, sir; the city of New York. 
. What is your profession, Mr. Keough? 
- Vaudeville actor. 
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Q. How long have you been a vaudeville actor? 
A. 22 years. 
Q. Ware you ever in the legitimate, Mr. Keough? 
A. Yes. 
Q. When? a that. 
. Six years preceding 

i I naties on Commission’s Exhibit—I notice = = 
been termed an undesirable list or blacklist, and PA 
name appears thereon. Have you ever broken a contract 
Never. 

Have you ever been asked to break one? 

. Yes, sir. 

When and by whom? 

. By Mr. ron ae 

. Who is Mr. Nash? 

’ He was either the assistant manager or manager_—there 
were two of them—-Dan Nash and Phil Nash—I do not a4 
their relative positions, ag a | am agp both chief officers 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Associa . 

Q. The Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association? 

A. No, sir; the Vaudeville Managers’ Association. 

Q. When was hg 

A. That was in " 

Mr. Goodman: We object to any such testimony 50 remote 
as that. Mr. Examiner, you will notice that this covers & 
period of 14 years. Mr. Nash I know to be dead for several 
years and it has already appeared in evidence that that as- 
sociation went out of existence in 1905. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

What was that association, Mr. Keough? 

A. The same as the Vaudeville Booking Office now. 
Q. Was that merged with the Booking office? 

A. That was the original organization of this U. B. O. 
a ast. 2. 6 ; 
A. What is now e U. B. O. 

Mr. Hawkins: aoe ty proper. It is a continuing act. 

Discussion off the reeord. 

gees mes Moore: It looks to me, Mr. Hawkins, as though 
it is going back a long way. 

Mr, Hawkins: All right. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

. Are you a member of the White Rats? 

. I do not know. 

. Were you ever a member of the White Rats? 

Yes. 

. When did you become a member? 

I became a member in 1900. 

. Why do you not know whether you are a member of 
that organization now? 

A. | bought a life membership in 1910 and at the in- 
sistence of the Vaudeville Managers, in order to be pe 
to work, I resigned; that is they wrote my resignation and 
mailed it to the White Rats. I do not know whether I 
am a White Rat or not. I bought a ife membership and 
at the insistence of the managers I resigned. 

. Do you pay dues? 

I am a life member and paid all dues. 

You paid them all at ence? 

Yes, sir. 

. Does a life member have to pay—— 

. Not now. I have been informed there was a levy, but 
I have not beén able to pay. 

Mr. Goodman: You say that was 1909 that you were asked 
to resign? 

The Witness: No, I did not say that. It has been only 
a couple of years ago—i1916. : 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. When were the White Rats formed? 

A. 1901—the latter part of 1900, I should say. 

Q. Were you one of the original members, but not the 
original eight? 

A. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Q. Do you know who the original elght were? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us. 

A. I might not get them right—it has been years ago—but 
the big chief was Golden, David Montgomery, Frederick 
Stone, Tom Lewis, Sam Ryan and Jim Dolan. I cannot re- 
call the other two now. 

Q. You said those were the original eight? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the purpose of this organization—why was 
it formed? 

A. Sam Martin was one of them. What was the question? 

Q. What was the purpose of this organization and why 
was it formed? 

A. The managers had formed an association. 

Q. What was that association? 

A. The Vaudeville Managers’ Association, the one I re- 
referred to a few moments ago. They formed an association 
and insisted on centralizing all booking and they were go- 
ing to charge the artists 54, and-——. ' 

Mr. Kelley: I do not wish to interrupt consel, but the 
by-laws and charters have been introduced here. That is 
the best evidence. I do not see the materiality of this. It 
is purely hearsay. There is no contention about the White 
Rats, that they did exist. 

; = an Moore: I think he, being a member, can testify 
o that. 

os Hawkins: I want to show the history of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Kelley: All right, go ahead. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Tell us what you know about that? 

A. The managers of the vaudeville theatres got together 
and formed an association known as the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Association and insisted on centralizing all booking 
and were going to charge the actor 5% for working for them. 
That was the first time in the history of the world—— 

Mr. Kelley: Who was going to do this? 

The Witness: The vaudeville managers. 

Mr. Kelley: When? 

The Witness: 1900. It was the first time In the history 
of the world where an employe had to employ his employer 
or, as Ezra Kendal! said, the first time in the history of the 
world where the employe had to employ his empioyer and 
pay him o% for the privilege of being employed by the 
employer. hey also insisted that if we played for anyone 
except those theatres booked by them, we would not be per- 
mitted to play for them and we would be blacklisted. 

Examiner Moore: Is that the reason the White Rats were 
organized? 

The Witness: That is the reason they were organized. 

M. Kelley: I think the value of that testimony falls by 
its own statement. There was practically no vaudeville in 
the country at that time. 


The Witness: How foolish. 


Mr. Kelley: Very little vaudeville in the coun 
time as compared with what it is today. oo 


. ~~ eee Moore: That will be a good argument for the 
rier, 


The Witness: May I go on? 

Examiner Moore: Yes, but please be as brief as you 
can. 

The Witness: The White Rats, recognizing—wel . 
realized that unless something was done there would be = 
hope for the actor. So, George Fuller got us to- 


gother. 
By Mr. Hawkins: 
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Q. Who was he? 

Q. At that time he was considered the greatest monologuist 
in the world. He was the big chief. 

Q. This big chief—that is the title of the president? 

A. Yes? he was the founder of the association and the 
first president. 

Q. Now, what happened after you founded it? 

A. They appointed a committee to wait on the managers 
and they did see the managers and reported back that the 
managers would not abolish the commissions. They would 
not abolish the commissions, and they tried, I think, on 
two occasions—this same committee—to get them to do s0, 
and early in 1901—I think in January, although I am not 
positively sure—all the actors at Keith’s Union Square 
failed to show up for a matinee, and the theatre closed. I 
know, Mr. Keith personally came over, but I could not tell 
about the others. He came over to the White Rats, and after 
he had gone the committee reported that Mr. Keith said they 
would abolish the commisions and other abuses as soon as 
they could get in touch with their Western branch. We waited 
many weeks and these promises were not carried out. On 
February 22, Washington’s birthday, all the actors in the 
eastern part of the country— 

Q. What year was thatT 

A. 1901—all the actors in the eastern part of the country 
were taken sick. As some newspaper put it they had White- 
ratitis. 

Q. Was it a strike? 

A. They were all taken sick. That lasted until March 6. 
On March 6, Mr. Keith and a committee called at the White 
Rats and said they were ready to abolish the commissions if 
they would send the actors back to work. 

Q. Did you send the actors back to work? 

A. All that could obtain work. 

Q. Then what? 

A. That was the finish of the strike. 

Mr. Goodman: Were you working at that time? 

The Witness: Nobody was working. 

Mr. Goodman: Were you, when you went on strike? 

The Witness: I did not go on strike. 

* Mr. Goodman: Oh, you were sick? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. How long were you sick? 

A. T was sick about two days. 

Q. Were all the actors if the Eastern houses sick for about 
the same time? 

do not know about the others, but I had a bona fide 
order from my doctor not to work, which I gave to the man- 
ager for whom I was working. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. When did you go back to work? 

A. I know it was on March 6 they ordered them back. 

Q. Then what happened? 

A. I went up looking for a job. I called on Dan Hennessy 
and he said: “I will take it up and come in tomorrow.” I 
went to him the following day and he said they could not do 
anything for me. 

Q. What year was this? 

A. 1901. I think the next afternoon or about that time a 
young: man named Eddie Keller called at my house and said 
he could fix the United time for me. I thought it was strange 
that Mr. Hennessy would not play me and I called Mr. Hen- 
nessy and he said he could not tell me how it was. I signed 
with the Riley & Wood Vaudeville Show that played vaude- 
ville theatres and burlesque theatres, etc. 

Mr. Kelley: Mr. Examiner, you can now see how far this 
is going—how far afield you are going. 

Mr. Hawkins: I think it is already in evidence, in Com- 
mission’s Exhibit 44, that these respondents were in ex- 
istence. We have a letter of August 2, 1901, signed by Mr. 
Hennessy, and on the letter head are « large number of the 
respondents. 

Mr. Kelley: I think this matter could be arranged by a 
stipulation on the record in a better manner than Mr. Keough 
is presenting it. 

Mr. Hawkins: I want him to tell what happened to him in 
connection with this matter. 

The Witness: I played that year with the Riley & Wood 
show. In the spring I went to the Orpheum—to Mr. Gerard, 
who was booking the Orpheum, who had an office just back of 
the Vaudeville Managers’ office in the St. James Building. I 
asked if they would play me on the Orpheum time. 

Mr. Goodman: I object to that. There is no testimony that 
Mr. Gerard is connected with the respondents. 

The Witness: He represented the Orpheum Circuit. He said 
he could not do anything for me. That same afternoon this 
same Eddie Keller, representing William Morris, came to me 
and said he could fix it with the Orpheum time. I asked when 
it would open and he said August. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Did he book you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did you play it? 

A. I played the whole Orpheum time. It was seven weeks. 
That is all there was at that time. 

Q. Were you playing alone? 

A. No, sir; I had my wife with me at thaf time. 

Q. What did you do after you finished the seven weeks at 
the Orpheum time? 

A. Just before finishing I received a letter from Martin Beck 
asking me if I would play a return engagement under the same 
conditions. I wrote back and said I would. 

By Mr. Kelley: 

Q. What year is this? 

A. 1904. I wrote back and said I would, and asked him to 
send the contract to William Morris’ agency, as Mr. Morris 
had done my business before. I received a letter in which he 
stated: “Since you find it necessary to have other agents than 
us, we will take the matter up with you later.” 

Q. Did he take it up later? 

A. I never heard from him since. 

Q. Did you try to do business with him afterward? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where, and when? 

A. Through agents. 

Q. Did you ever know a man by the name of James 
Plunkett? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is he? 

A. James Plunkett, at the time I had occasion to do busi- 
ness with him, was with a firm named Rich & Plunkett. 

Q. What business is Mr. Plunkett in? 

A. Vaudeville agent. 

Where is his office? 

. In the Putnam Building on the St. James Building. 
New York City? 

Yes, sir. 

When was that time? 

That was in 1909. 


Did he ever book you for the United Booking Office time? 
aes —— me a week in Newell’s Theatre, White Plains, 
ew York. 


Q. How did you happen to go to Mr. Plunkett’s office? 
A's IT went there as we do when we want work—looking for 
work, 


> 
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Q. How long did you play the United Booking time then 
after Mr. Plunkett booked you? 

A. On Saturday before I was to open at the Newell Theatre 
in White Plains, I received a telegram from Mr. Plunkett say- 
ing my time had been called off because I had played the op- 
position, and telling me not to report for work I wired him 
back that I would report, because my contract was between the 
Newell Theatre Company and myself. 

Q. Did yow report? 

A. Yes, I reported at the Newell Theatre with my company 
and my baggage. I carried at that time 39 pieces of baggage. 

Q. How many people did you have in your company? 

A. Myself and three others; four. 

Q. Was Miss Nelson with you then? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What happened when you reported at the Newell Theatre 
in White Plains? 

A. I gave our baggage checks to the stage manager. You 
know, theatrical people usually give their baggage checks to 
the stage manager, to get thefr baggage to the theatre. When 
I handed them to him, he said, ‘‘What act?” I said, “Edwin 
Keough and Company.” He said, “You are not playing here.”’ 
I said, “Yes, we are. I am billed here. I am a headline act 
here.” He said, “There is some mistake. You had better go 
and see the manager.” 

Mr. Kelley: What year was this? 

The Witness: 1909 or 1910. That is, the season of 1909-1910. 

Mr. Kelley: And what theatre? 

The Witness: The Newell Theatre, White Plains. I went to 
the front of the theatre and met Mr. Newell, and told him I 
was under contract. and so forth, and he said, “You are not 
any more anxious to play than I am to have you.” He said, 
*T have got you billed like a circus, and I want you to play.” 
I said, “Can you not call them up about it again?” And Mr. 
Newell agreed to call up the United Booking Offices, or what- 
ever that assoctation was at that time. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Well, what was it? Who was it that he called up? 

A. I am not sure whether it had been changed to another 
name—to B. F. Keith. It was along in there. At first they 
called it “B. F. Keith” and then they changed it to the United 
Booking Offices. I do not know just what time this was— 
which period it was. However, it was this same United 
Booking Office. 

Q. All right. Go ahead and tell us what happened. 

A. And he got Mr. Harry Leonhardt, who was at that time 
booking manager for the Vaudeville Managers’ or the United 
Booking Office, or whatever it was at that time, and he told 
Mr. Leonhardt that I had reported with my baggage and my 
people and so forth. 

Q. Where was Mr. Leonhardt when he called him? 

A. Fividently in the United Booking Office. 

Q. What city? 

A. Oh, he was tn White Plains. 

Q. I thought you said he pit in a long distance telephone call 
for Mr. Leonhardt? 

A. He put it In for the United Booking Office. It 1s not 
long distance. You can get it locally or almost locally there. 
It is such a short distance. 

Q. Where was the United Booking Office? 

A. New York City. 

Q. All right. To whom did he talk over the 'phone from 
White Plains to New York? 

4. Harry Leonhardt. 

Q. Mr. Leonhardt was in New York? 

A. Yes. 


Q. What did you hear in that conversation? 

A. He told Mr. Leonhardt that we had reported there with 
all our baggage. and that he had us bflled and billed big, 
and wanted to play us. He said it would hurt his business, 
as T was a well known actor, and that he could not afford to 
bill us and then not play us: that that might be all right, 
and that maybe they could get away with ft in a big city, 
but not in a small city. Then he turned to me and he said, 
“They say you must not be played.” Then I asked if I might 
talk to Mr. Leonhardt, and he gave me the telephone. I told 
Mr. Leonhardt—I insisted that he let me play, and he said, 
“Well, Ed., I would like to play you, but the orders are that 
you are not to be played,” so we took our baggage and re- 
turned to New York. 

Mr. Goodman: May T note an objection to cover all this 
testimony that has gone in thus far, as the conversations had 
with third persone so as to cover the testimony along this 
line {n future, in order not to interrupt the witness and 
counsel? I move to strike out the testimony of this witness 
as to conversations had in the Newell Theatre or elsewhere, 
over the telephone with Mr. Harry Leonhardt, on the ground 
that they are not binding upon these respondents. Further- 
more, upon the ground that they antedate the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and are too remote, and have no bearing 
upon the issues before the Commission. 

Examiner Moore: Who was Harry Leonhardt? 

The Witness: He was a booking manager. 

Mr. Gocdman: If that be understood, I will not repeat the 
objection each time. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Who was Mr. Leonhardt? 

A. He was connected with the United Booking Office as a 
bookine manager. He booked theatres for them. 

Q. Where was his office? 

A. In the United Booking Office, or whatever it was called 
at that time. 

Q. Where? 

A. T am not sure whether it was the 8t. James Building or 
the Putnam Bufldine. 

Q. What citv? 

A. In New York City. It was one building or the other. 

Q. Were you ever engaged by a man by the name of Louts 
Wesley to play in Atlantic City? 

A. Yes; I was playing in the West, and I received a tele- 
gram. 

Q. When was this? 

A. 1910, just before the Jeffries-Johnson fight. That {s why 
T am so clear on it. Wesley wired me out West to come and 
play Atlantic City. He was my booking agent. 

Q. Where was his office then? 

A. His office than was at 39th street: Shubert. 

Q. What city? 

A. New York City. 

Q. He was your booking representative? 

A. Yes. He booked me in all the big time. 

Q. Did you come to New York in response to a telegram 
from him? 

To Atlantic City. 

. What theatre were you to play in Atlantic City? 

. I think the name of it was the Savoy. 

. This was in 1910? 

» wom 

- Through whom did he book you at the Savoy? 

He did it himself. He was the proprietor or manager 
of the theatre there. 

Did you play the Savoy Theatre? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did you play there? 

A. One week. That was in May, 1910. 
distinctly. 

Q. Who owned the Savoy Theatre at Atlantic City? 
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I remember that 


A. The owner of the building I do not know, but Mr. Wesley 
was the manager of it. He had charge of all the theatrical 

art of it. 

' Q. Did he book through the United Booking Offices? 

A. When I got to Atlantic City—he had booked me through 
all the United Booking Office houses, but when I got to At- 
lantic City, Lou told me his theatre was on the blacklist. 

Mr. Goodman: Of course, we make the same objection. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. After you played this theatre at Atlantic City, did you 
ever attempt to book through the United Booking Offices? 

A. Yes. 


Q. How soon, when and where? 

A. I saw an article in the paper about that time, signed by 
Mr. Albee. 

Q. In what paper? 

A. One of the trade papers. 

Q. Which one? 

A. I am quite sure fit was “Vartety,” because that was the 
paper we were reading at that time—in which he stated he 
had abolished the blacklist. 

Mr. Kelley: What is the time of which you are now speak- 
ing? 

The Witness: 
whether it was the latter part of 1909 or In 1910. 
about that time, however. I went to my attorneys— 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Who were your attorneys? 

A. O'Brien & Malevinsky, and I told them about seeing this 
in the paper, and Mr. O’Brien told me he would take the mat- 
ter up. He later telephoned for me and told me he had ar- 
ranged for a conference with Mr. Goodman and myself. 

Q. Did you ever have that conference? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was present at that time? 

A. I just remember Mr. Goodman and some young man who 
had charge—he looked Iike this same boy here, but I am not 
sure. 

Q. Where was this? 

A. In Mr. Goodman's office. 

Mr. Goodman: What year? 

The Witness: About 1914, but I don’t remember exactly. 
Don’t you remember it? 

Mr. Goodman: Oh, I remember meeting you half a dozen 
times. 

The Witness: Well, that was the first time. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Were you there? 


1910 or about that time; I am not positive 
It was 


A. Yes, sir. ; ? 

Q. Was Miss Nelson there? 

A. No. 

Q. Was Mr. O’Brien, your attorney, there at that con- 
ference? 

A. No. 


Q. What happened when you got to Mr. Goodman’s office? 

A. T explained to Mr. Goodman what had happened: that I 
had not been working and so forth. 

Q. What was it you explained to him? 

A. T explained to him about being on the blacklist, and not 
being able to get any work. 

Q. And what did Mr. Goodman say? 

A. That Mr. Albee stated he had abolished the blacklist, 
and why it was not applied to me, and after a long conversa- 
tion about it, he sald to me that he would take the matter up 
with Mr. Albee, and for me to call the next day. TY called the 
next day, and he again told me that he would take {ft up later, 
and T told him that T had an offer from Willlam Morrts, but 
I preferred to plav for the United, {f possible. Mr. Goodman 
had me call Mr. William Morris from his office and ask Mr. 
Morris if he would wait another day. and T did so. T called 
the next day and Mr. Goodman said he thought everything 
was fixed. He brought me into a separate room: there he 
had me meet Sam Ffodgdon, Frank O’Brien, Jules Delmar, 
and there were several others; I cannot recall their names, 
because TIT was not personally acauainted with them. He 
asked me how much time I wanted, 

Mr. Kelley: Who asked you; Mr. Goodman? 

The Witness: Yes, Mr. Goodman. TI told him that I must 
have the same as I was getting from Morris—22 weeks to be 
played In 25 weeks. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. What else was sald about {t? 

a A. Mr. Goodman Instructed those men to lay a route out 
or me. 

Q. Was there anything sald to you about being on the black- 
— pe conference? 

. Mr. Hodgedon said, “IT have been told not t a 
Ed. but T will give you some time.” eae 

Q. Just tell us everything else that was sald. 

A. T was asked to return tn an hour; that ft would take 
that long to lay a route out. ; 

Q. Did you renutrn? 

A. Yes, in an hour. 

Q. What was sald then? 

A. Mr. Goodman told me that Mr. Albee sal@d— 

Mr. Kelley: Who was present when he told you that? 

The Witness: Mr. Goodman and myself. 

Mr. Kelley: Anyhody else? 

The Witness: T do not know of anybody else. unless it was 


tant same boy, whoever occupied his office with him at that 
me, 


By Mr. Hawkins: 
Q. Go ahead. 


A. Mr. Goodman told me that Mr. Albee had sald that under 
no circumstances was I to be played, and that I would never 
play one of his theatres as long as he Iyed. 

; you ever, after that, make an 
booking through the Tnited Bookine Office? pei ee 

A. The only big time left was William Morris. 1 hurried 
over to Morris, because T was afraid he would be tipped off 
and would cut my esalary, if he knew he was the ealy one ft 
could play. 

Q. And did you get some time from Morris? 

A. Yes. T got it that same afternoon, and opened the fol- 
lowine Monday. 

Q. How lone did you play the big time? 

a on Willlam Serres time. 

‘ you ever have an engagement with 
Soblotsky, In Philadelphia? _ a8 oS 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was Mr. Soblotsky? 

A. Tt 1s the firm of Soblotsky & McGurk. 

Q. What do they do? 

A. Owners and managers of theatres tin Philadelphia and 
other Pennsylvania towns. 

a Well, tell us about the engagements that you had with 
em? 

A. TI secured a week In May, 1916. We played Ha 
three days, and Norristown. Norristown 1s the bea of Mr, 
Soblotsky. On Friday of that week, Mr. Soblotsky and Miss 
Nelson came to my dressing room. and Mr. Soblotsky told 
me that he had me booked for the following two weeks fn 
Philadelphia. I told him {ft was not possible for me to pla 
the two weeks; that I had booked the following week with 
Pat Casey or for Pat Casey at Red Bank. 

Mr. Kelley: Give the date? 

The Witness: September, 1916, 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Go ahead, 
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A. I am not positive as to that date exactly, but it was 
about that time. I am not quite sure, but I think it was 
September. 

Mr. Kelley: That is the time you talked to Mr. Soblotsky. 

The Witness: Yes, ; 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. It was in the fall of 19167 


A. Yes. I told him I could not play for him: that I was 
going to play for Pat Casey at Red Bank He asked me to 
call my agent in New York and get a release from Mr. Casey 


and to continue the following two weeks for him: that he 
like’ my act and wanted me. ete. I called my agent from 


Mr. Soblotsky’s office my agent in New York—on Mr. Sob- 
lot ‘y's telephone, and I expiained to him that Mr. Soblotsky 
wanted me to stay for two weeks and ked him if he could get 
me out of the contract with Casey. My agent, Mr. Kirby 
advised me against doing that, stating that since the act was 


a hit, he considered it advisable for me to show it off to 
Casey; that Casey might do a lot for me. 

Mr. Kelley: That Casey might what? 

The Witness: Do a lot for me in getting me re-established 
with the United Booking Offices. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Well, did you cancel your contract at Casey’s theatre 
and go ahead and play in Philadelphia? ‘ 

A. No, I played for Casey. 

Q. How long did you play there? 

A. Three days. 

Q. Well, what happened? 

A. On Sunday, after I cl 1, I was standing in front of 
the Putnam Building in the doorway, which customa y 
with a lot of us, including Mr. Casey, when Mr. Casey's 
manager, Mr. McNulty, came to me and started to brag 
about what a splendid act I had. 

Mr. Kelley: Was he in dead earnest? 

The Witness: Well, I took it so, because it was favorable 


to me to consider it so. However, an agent, Mr. Lou Edel- 
man, heard the conversation and immediately took me to one 
side and asked that he be allowe » handle the act He was 


| 
a ti 
a vaudeville agent I told him I did not care to give it to 
him at that time, as he had no connection with the United 
direct, and that I would rather offer it throuch them. 
By Mr. Hawkins: 
Q. Did you ever obtain any work through the United after 


A. Three days. 

Q. Well, tell us about when that was? 

A. I do not just know. It was about that time; 
next week. 

Q. How did you obtain it? 

A. I met Tom Fitzpatrick, and I told him what I had and 

=fhowed him some of the things that would convince an agent 
that I was worthy of handling at that time, and he said he 
would get me a tryout at the Fifth Avenue. 

Q. Well, did he do that? 

A. Yes. I played three days at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 

Mr. Kelley: Fix the time. 

The Witness: I do not remember, but around about that 
time—-that fall. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Was that in 1917? 

A. I was booked at two houses to open the same Monday; 
I was booked at Loew’s and the United to open the same 
Monday, and I got to Mr. Schenck and Mr. Schenck let me 
out, and I played the last half for Mr. Schenck and the first 
half for the United. 

Q. Go on and tell us about how you got three days from 
the United Booking Office in the fall of 1917? 

A. Mr. Tom Fitzpatrick- 

Q. (Interposing) Who was he? 

A..He is a booking agent with a franchise in the United. 

Q. Yes. 

A. About that time—I think it was 
I met George O’Brien, and he asked me 
office. 

Q. Who is George O’Brien? 

A. He is an agent connected with Harry Weber. I think 
he works for Harry Weber as a part owner or something of 
that kind. 

Q. Did you go to his office? 

A. Yes, and he spoke to me about an affidavit I had made 
in a newspaper, and he said that Mr. Goodman wanted to 
see me. He took me down, through a little private stairway, 
to their office. 

Q. What building was that? 

A. The Palace Theatre Building. Mr. Goodman questioned 
me about the affidavit. He asked me if the contention that 
Was represented by that affidavit was the conviction of all 
three signers, or if two signers claimed it was so and one 
dissented. I was the only living witness to that thing, 
George Evans being dead and Max Konoreh is in an insane 
asylum. 

Q. What was this affidavit about? 

A. That is a long story. 

Q. Well, just in. a general way? 

A. Many years ago, the church people of New York, led by 
Canon Chase of Brooklyn, succeeded in enforcing a state 
law closing theatres on Sunday nights. Those theatres were 
closed two consecutive Sunday nights. The Managers’ Asso- 
ciation sent a delegation over to the White Rats, and asked 
us to go down before the Board of Aldermen and to state that 
many of our members depended for their livelihood on the 
theatres being open on Sunday nights; and a committee was 
sent down, and the theatres opened the following Sunday. 
Now, in return for that favor, they promised to abolish the 
abuses that were heaped on the actor at that time. Among 
those abuses they stated that they would stop bringing actors, 
when we would play Troy we would play six days, and they 
would not pay us, and we would have to come here to New 
York and pay our own expenses, and play New York on 
Sunday night, before we would be paid for that one week’s 
salary. 

Mr. Goodman: I understand that is all being taken subject 
to the same objection? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

The Witness: They brought us from Newark and made us 
come to New York and finish on a Sunday night—-from another 
state. Some times we would be playing Troy, and would 
have to jump to New York to play Sunday night, and then 
jump back to Albany, and then jump back the next Sunday 
night to New York. They promised to abolish that abuse. 


maybe the 


during that week— 
to come up to his 


The theatres opened, but there was no carrying out of the 
promi After iting a couple ionths the actors 
became very anxious to know »* romise was not kept, 
and committee was appoiated 

iv Mr. Hawkins: 

. Did this affidavit grow out of this, pute? 

1. The committee appointed was three, consisting of George 
Evans, Max Konoreh and mysélf 

Mr. Goodman: When was it that th things that you are 
now speaking of happened 

The Witness: I can not re xactly 

Mr. Goodman: Well, about when 

The Witness: I can/not recall 

Mr. Goodman: Was it in ‘the early day of the White 
tats or recently, or wl 

The Witness: No. I would say maybe about 1902 or 1903 
or something like that. I am not sure of the time. I 


could look it up and tell you. The committee that waited on 


us was under the chairmanship of Percy Williams, so our 


committee called on Mr. Percy Williams. We asked Mr. 
Williams why they did not keep the promise they had made 
to us, and Mr. Williams said it was not within his province 
to interfere with Mr. Proctor’s business. We called his 
attention to the fact that he was the chairman of the com- 
mittee that had made the promises, and he said that he 
could not do anything for us; that we would have to take 
it up with Mr. Proctor. We called on Mr. Proctor, who then 
had offices in the Fifth Avenue Theatre Building, 

Mr. Kelley: Is he still rambling on the affidavit or on the 
main issue? 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. What was the affidavit about? Did it grow out of this 
dispute The point is that we had you in the fall of 1907 at 
Mr. Goodman’s office, and something came up about an affi- 
davit I want to know what that affidavit was about? 

A. Unless you know what we were after, I do not know how 
I can explain it. 

Q. Is this all a part of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then go ahead, 


A. We went to Mr. Proctor’s office and a boy came out and 
told us that Mr. Proctor was not in. In opening the door I 
had notice Mr. Proctor sitting in the office and I called the 
boy’s attention to that and I told him. to tell Mr. Proctor 
that we were waiting on him. Mr. Proctor came out and 
told us that we would have to take it up with Mr. Albee. 
We then called on Mr. Albee, and Mr. Albee gave us some 
advice as to how to run our organization— 

Mr. Kelley: Let us have the date of this in the record. 

The Witness: I do not know the date. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. As near as you can remember, when was it? 

A. 1902 or 19038. I can find out for you. 

Q. Give us your best recollection now? 

A. 1902 or 1903 is my best recollection. 

Q. Was Mr. Mountford in your organization at that time? 

A. Not when the original part of this happened. Mountford 
came in—that was his first night at the White Rats Meeting, 
when this committee was appointed. That was Mountford’s 
first initiation. 

The Witness: 
Mountford) ? 

Mr. Mountford: With the permission of counsel, I can 
tell you the date. 

Mr. Hawkins: No. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Go ahead and give us your best recollection. 

A. I thought he might slip it to me. 

Q. No. 

A. Mr. Albee told us we should devote our time to stopping 
new acts from coming into vaudeville; stop tryouts, etc. We 
asked him what that had to do with their not keeping their 
promise to abolish these things. 

Mr. Kelley: I wish you would give us Mr. Albee’s words 

his language. 

The Witness: 
the man used? 

Mr. Kelley: What is the use of talking about it if you can 
not tell us that? 

The Witness: Well, if you object to it, and it is sustained, 
I will not tell it. 

Mr. Kelley: Yes, we do object. 

The Witness: I will tell you about what he said. 

Mr. Kelley: We do not want about what he said. We 
want what he said. 

Mr. Hawkin We want his version of that conversation. 
It is not necessary to have it verbatim. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. Well, Mr. Albee said to us: “Business men do not keep 
their promises.”” We reported that back to our organization ; 
I do not remember the year now, but many years later I was 
called to the White Rats one morning—called on the tele- 
phone, and was told to come to the White Rats. When I 
got there, the stenographer asked me if I knew the condition 
of that promise, ete. I gave her all the details, just what 
happened, and she took them down on the typewriter. 

Q. Give the date of this historic transaction. 

A. I do not remember it. However, ‘‘Variety’” had it the 
next week. 

Q. Give us the best of your recollection. 

A. I would say four or five years ago, maybe three years 
ago. 

Q. Was that when you made the affidavit? 

A. Yes, when I made the affidavit. 

Q. What was the affidavit about? 

A. What happened down there—what transpired in that 
meeting. 

Q. That is, the meeting between this committee and Mr. 
Albee? 

A. Beg pardon? 

Q. The meeting between this committee and Mr. Albee? 

A. Yes. Later that morning I was eating my breakfast, and 
I had ‘bought a “Variety” and I saw a two-page ad by Mr. 
Albee in which he had denied ever having said, ‘‘Business 
men do not keep promises.” I went back to the White Rats 
and I asked the girl what she was going to do with my 
testimony. She said she had sent it on to Mr. Mountford. 
I asked her where Mr. Mountford was, and’ she said he was 
in Boston. I asked her if she hd sent it by letter and 
she said ‘“‘Yes”: so I set down and wrote Mr. Mountford a 
letter and asked him to be careful about using it; that it 
would mean that I would never have a chance in the show 
business if it was published. That letter never reached Mr. 
Mountford until ne had reached Chicago. On Tuesday of the 
following week, Mr. Mountford called me in New York. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, I missed Mr. Mountford’s call. 

Mr. Kelley: What year was that? 

The Witness: That was about the same time. 

Mr. Kelley: Well, when? 

The Witness: I could not fell you. 

Mr. Kelley: We are not miad readers, 

The Witness: “Variety” published it. You can find out 
easily enough. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Q. Just give us the best of your recollection, now. 

A. Maybe five or four or three years ago. Mr. Mountford 
called me on the ’phone, but I missed him. Mountford sent 
the affidavit in, and it appeared the next week, with other 
statements by George Evans and by Max Konoreh, stating 
that Mr. Albee did. 

Q. Now, in the fall—in September or October—of 1917, 
when you went to see Mr. Goodman at his office about getting 
some time through the United Booking Office; what was said 
by Mr. Goodman and by you at that time? 

A. When was that? 

Q. In the fall of 1917, you told us a little while ago. 

A. 1917? 


Can you give us the date: (addressing Mr. 


How silly. How can I tell the exact words 


4 


Q. Yes. 
A. Oh. he asked me about the affidavit, and I told him just 
tly what I have told you here, and he says to me: “Is it 
not possible that two of the members could have said that 
Mr. Alt aid business men did not keep promises and one 


did not?” I saw the significance of the suggestion imme- 
y, and said: “No: it was the unanimous opinion of 

that committee.” , 
Q. What else was said that day between you and Mr. Good- 


Q. Did you make any application then for time in the 
United Booking Offices? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To Mr. Goodman that day? 

A. No, not to Mr. Goodman. He is not a booking agent. 

Q. When was the next time you tried to get work through 
the United Booking Offices? 

A. Directly afterward. 


Q. Well, tell us about that? 

A. I could not get it. 

Q. Whom did you try to get it through? 

A. Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Q. Who was he? 

A. A booking agent with a franchise. I think his franchise 

was with Al Sutherland, who had died. 

2. woe he book through the United Booking Offices? 
. Yes. 

2. oe did you get any time through him? 
. 0. 

Q. _ you ever had any time since then? 
. No. 


Mr. Hawkins: We will excuse Mr. Keogh for the present, as 
we want to put another witness on now. Mr. Keogh will 
be recalled at the next hearing. 

Examiner Moore: Very well. 

Mr. Walsh: We will call Mr. Harry Bulger. 


HARRY BULGER 


called as a witness on behalf of the Corfimission, being first 
duly sworn by the Examiner, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Bulger, where do you reside, what is your age and 
what is your business? 

A. I reside at Freeport, Long Island; fifty years of age 
my next birthday. 

Q. What is your business? 

A. I am an actor. 

Q. What character of an actor are you? 

A. I am what they term a character actor—a character 
comedian. 

Q. How long have you been an actor? 

A. Well, I should judge I have been on the stage perma- 
nently since 1882 or 1883. 

Q. Have you, during all that time, been a character actor? 

A. Character comedian, Mr. Walsh. That would be the 
better term. 

Q. Generally, what theatres have you played in? 

A. Every first-class theatre from Maine to California under 
every first-class manager, as a star. 

Q. Ever play in foreign countries? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you play in now? 

A. I am rehearsing a play opening next Friday night— 
Augustin Daly’s “A Night Off,” put to music, 

Q. What character do you play in that? 

A. A theatrical manager. 

Q. Do you think you can do it successfully? 

A. Well, I hope to do it more successfully than I did in 
the vaudeville, 

Q. Did you ever play in vaudeville? 

A. A great many times; yes, sir. 

Q. Where have you played in recent years—the last two or 
three years? 

A. The last two years I closed my engagement with George 
M. Cohan’s Revue at the Colonial Theatre in Boston, two years 
ago this past February. 

Q. After you got through at that time did you come on here 
to New Yérk? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know William Lykens? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who is he? 
A. A vaudeville agent. 

Q. What was—did you ever have a conversation with 
him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was that conversation? 

A. Mr. Lykens sent for me and told me— 

Mr. Goodman: We make the same objection we made to 
the testimony of the other witnesses along the same line, 
that it is hearsay and not binding on the respondents. 

Mr. Walsh: It is leading up to an interview with Mr. 
Casey. 

The Witness: Mr. Lykens sent for me and said that after 
having played two successful seasons on Broadway in a 
success, that he thought he could get me a very good engage- 
ment in vaudeville at a nice sum of money, at which I told 
Mr. Lykens to get it. I went home to Freeport and three 
days later received a telegram to come to Mr. Lykens quick. 
I came there, and he said, “My dear fellow, you cannot play 
vaudeville; you are on the blacklist.” I said, “Blacklist— 
for what?” : 

Mr. Kelley: Give the date of the conversation. 

The Witness: I said two years ago last February—last 
month. Two years ago last month, I closed the season with 
Mr. Cohan’s revue and came directly to New York and this 
happened immediately after my arrival. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was tHat all of the conversation? 

A. No, sir; I went to his office and he said, “My dear 
fellow, you cannot go in vaudeville; you are on the blacklist,” 
I said, ‘“‘For what?” ‘For having been a member of the 
White Rats, making speeches in Boston and picketing in 
Boston and in sending levies to the White Rats, for which 
we have your checks.” I said, “Where did you get your 
information?” He said, “From Mr. Pat Casey.” I said, 
‘“‘Will you go over with me to see Mr. Casey?” He said, 
“Yes, sir.” We went to Mr. Casey’s office and Mr. Casey 
repeated in the presence of Mr. Lykens the statement in 
almost the same words; that I had picketed in Boston and 
made speeches in Boston and paid levies, and that they knew 
it and had the numbers of my checks. I said, “Mr. Casey, 
you are a wonder if you have the numbers of my checks, 
because I have not had a bank account for ten years.” I 
said, “All of the money has been in my wife’s name, and if 
you can find the checks you are a wonder.” 

Q. Did you picket in Boston? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you make speeches for the White Rats in Boston? 

A. I did not. ‘a 

Q. Did you send any levies or moneys to the White Rats? 

A. I did not. 

Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit 5, and show you the 
second column, and ask you if you see your name thereon? 


A. You will pardon me if I use cheaters? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What name do you see? 

A. Harry Bulger. 

Q. Is that your name? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is indicated just before the name? 

A. Well, I am a star four times over according to that. 
Q. Look at the slip that is attached thereto. 


A. Yes, it states ‘‘picketed in Boston, made speeches in 
Boston, etc.”’ 4 
Q. Since that time have you worked any in vaudeville ? 
A. Well, I should say that I played, all told, three weeks 
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and a half—one full week and about three or four split 
weeks, as they call them. 

Q. Where? 

A. I played three days at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 

Q. Is that a trial theatfe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you get for that? 

A. I got enough to pay my street car fare. 
member the exact amount. 
three days. 

. Where else did you play? 
. The Bushwick Theatre in Brooklyn. 

Is that a trial theatre? 

No, sir; that is a first class theatre, so they call it. 
How long did you play there? 

. One. week. I went there direct from the Fifth Avenue. 
.-Is, that all you played? 

A. That is all with the exception of two or three split 
weeks in Philadelphia. 

Q. How long did you play after you had this talk with 
Mr. Casey? 

& va How long? 


I do not re- 
I judge it was about $75 for 


OpOPo>ro 


A. Tet is all the time I played after the talk with Casey. 

Q.. Dil you get any work immediately after this talk with 
Casey? 

A. No, sir; not for quite a while. I attempted to be 
takeri off the blacklist, but I was unsuccessful. 

Q. How did you attempet to do that? 

A. I had every first class manager in America trying to 
get me time—Arthur Kline and Max Hart and all the first 
class agents,.but they could not do anything for me. 

Q. Were you a member of the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I was. 

Q. How long had you been a member of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union? 

A, I was a member of the White Rats Actors’ Union—oh, 
fiver six years. 

Mr. Walsh: Please mark this for identification. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon marked by the 
stenographer ‘‘Commission’s Exhibit U for identification’’). 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. If will ask you, Mr. Bulger, if you are a member of the 
National Vaudeville Artists? 

A. I was a member; yes, sir. 

Q., When? 

te They told me that I had better become a member of 
the N. V. A. and I immediately went up and paid my dues 
and received a card. 

Q. Who told you that? 

A. One of my agents. 

Mr. Kelley: Gtve his name. 

The Wituess: Well, I just cannot remember which one. 
I told you I had every one of them. I do not know whether 
ft was Mr. Kline or Mr. Max Hart, but one of the agents 
said I had better join the N. V. A. and I went up and 
joined them. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. When was that? 

A. That was—well, I should judge February or March, 
two years ago. 

Q. Have you paid any dues since? 

A. I paid my dues when I got my card and never paid 
any dues since. 

Q. How much did you pay then? 

A. Five dollars. 

Q. I ask you to look at Commission’s Exhibit U for identi- 
fication (handing paper to witness), and referring to this 
letter, call youf attention to the list attached to it, and I 
will ask you whether or not you know anything of the bene- 
fit referred to in if, to be given on the fourth of May, 1919. 

I know nothing beyond the fact, that the benefit was 
presented at the Hippodrome. 

Q. I mean 1919—one to be given? 

A. Oh, one to be given? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Have you ever heard about it. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I will ask you if you find your name in this lst? 

A. Yes, sir; I find my name on it. 

Mr. Goodman: May I see it? 

(The paper was handed to Mr. Goodman). 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you ever authorize the appending of your name to 
this list? 

A. No, sir. ° 

Q. And know nothing of this benefit to be given? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know what it is for? 

A. Well, I—— 

Q. Anything other than what this paper says? 

A. No, sir; I do not. , 

Q. Did you ever know an actor by the name of Edwin 
Arden? 

A. Very intimately. 

Q. How long did you know him? 

A. For twenty years. 

Q. What kind of an actor was he? 

A. One of the finest in America. 

Q. What character—what did he play? 

A. Starred years ago in two plays, Eagle’s Nest and 
Ragland’s Way. 


Mr. Goodman: We will concede that Mr. Arden was one 
of the finest actors that ever lived a>” is now dead. 
The Witness: Yes; one of the fi..est acturs that ever lived 


and he is now dead. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q.-~When did he d.e? 

A. Nearly a year ago. 

Mr. Goodman: If his name {1s on there, it is a mistake. 

Mr. Walsh: It is no more a mistake than your name being 
there. 

The Witness: I do not know about that. 
thorize it. 

Mr. Kelley: If that fact appears it should be self-explana- 
tory—it is a mistake. 

By Mr. Walsh: a 

Q. Did you ever know en act known as Conroy & Lemaire? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that act exist now? 

A. No, sir; they have separated. 

Mr. Kelley: If there is any suggestion of impropriety on 
the part of the N. V. A. in connection with that letter 

Mr. Walsh: I do not think there is any impropriety so far 
as I know In the N. V. A. giving this benefit, but the claim 
is being made that the N. V. A. is primarily a managers’ 
association, and this is going out advertising that actors of 
high character, such - the witness on the stand, who is not 
a member of the N. V. — 

Mr. Goodman: He “eo he was. 

Mr. Walsh: He says he was at one time, but now they are 
advertising he is back in the institution, lending his name 
to-a benefit without his authority, and of which he knows 
nothing. 

Mr. Goodman: That statement, as I recall reading it, states 
that the following were interested in the welfare of the @lub 
or ‘benefit. 

Mr. Walsh: I will read it.- The list is headed “A few of 


I did not au- 


the ‘prominent owfers, managers ana, yauaeyille artists’ who 
are connected with and deeply interested in the Benefit, te he 
given on May 4, 1919, by the National Vaudeville Artists, 
Incdrporated.”’ 

Mr. Goodman: 
dropped from the roll, he is still a member, and 
any impropriety in using his name. 

Mr. Walsh: The statement here is that they dre connected 
with and deeply interested in the benefit. There is not any 
statement in here that he is a member of the N. V. A. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Walsh: I make the offer of this exhibit in evidence. 

Examiner Moore: It will be received without objection. 

(The papers referred to were thereupon réceived in evi- 
dence, being marked “Commission’s Exhibit U’’). 

CROSS EXAMINATION. 
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Unless Mr. Bulger has been exp u or 
{ do nct see 


By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Did you have a representative when you were booked at 
the Fifth Avenue and the Bushwick Theatres? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was he? 

A. Tom Fitzpatrick, I think. 

Q. That was after a conversation, as I understood it, with 
Mr. Casey? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you get at the Bushwick? 

A. I went over to the Bushwick Theatre to play the week, 
not knowing what I was to receive, to try to get back into 
the good graces of the booking office. I played the full week, 
and on Saturday night they paid me $250 and I signed, “show- 
ing this act.’’ 

Q. Were you not booked on there on rather short notice to 
play the Bushwick for a day? 

A..No, sir; Mr. Darling came down to see the act and said 
he ‘liked it, and wanted to. put me in one of his first class 
theatres. 

Q. When were you notified to go to the Bushwick Theatre? 

A. On Monday. 

Q. The same day you were booked to open? 

A. Yes, sir; by telephone. I want to beg your pardon. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick was not my agent. It was Arthur Kline. 

Q. Were you not booked to-take the place of an act that had 
disappointed ? 

A. Yes; Hallen & Fuller. Mr. Hallen took sick, I believe. 

Q. What did your act consist of? 

A. Songs, change of costume, etc. 

Q. During the 37 years in which you have been on the 
stage, you have spent most of that time in the legitimate 
branch of the business, have you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you go into vaudeville? 

A. My first engagement in vaudeville, I believe Mr. Casey 
remembers very well. It is after I was through with Mr. 
Savage, in his play called ‘“‘The Man From Now.’ 

Q. Give me the date? 

Mr. Casey: It was 1907. 

Q. And how much vaudeville did you play then? 

A. I played, if I remember correctly, about 20 weeks— 
did I not, Pat? 

Mr. Casey: Yes. 

Q. In 1908 how much vaudeville did you play? 

A. In 1908—I think I played eight or ten weeks. I belleve 
I played that for the advanced vaudeville, if I am not mis- 
taken. 

Mr. Casey: You played eight or ten weeks. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What did you get then? 

A. I think I got $800 a week for my monologue, and for 
my other acts I got a great deal more. I had somebody 
with me. 

Q. You got $2,250 or $2,500? 

A. Not for the monologue. 
monologue. 

Q. How much for the others? 

A. $1,750. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

That was in 1908? 

A. Yes, sir. 

In 1909 what vaudeville did you play? 

I do not think I played any 

. And 1910—what vaudeville aid you play? 

I do not think I played any. 

In 1911 what vaudeville did you play? 

I think I was with the “Flirting Princess” with Mr. 
Singer, 1912, 1913 and 1914—but I will not be sure about 
that. 

Q. During those years you did not play vaudeville? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you say you did not play any vaudeville then until 
the date you have mentioned in 1916 or 1917? 

’ A; I believe that is the last vaudeville I played. 

Q. And, so, you came back to vaudeville after an absence 
of about eight or nine years? 

A. Approximately. 

Q. Are you still a member of the White Rats? 

(No response.) 

Q. Do you think you are? 

A. I hardly think so. 
them. 

Q. A member in feeling? 

A. Yes, sir; I think they are fighting for what is right— 
an equitable contract and a nominal fee for commissions. 
I think that is no more than is fair. I think that is all 
they are fighting for—at least that is all I know about it. 

Q. If you were told they were fighting to establish all 
vaudeville theatres as so called closed shops, as we under- 
stand that term nowadays with reference to factories, 
sweat shops and cloak and suit manufacturers, would you 
say that was also a worthy cause for vaudeville, as applied 
to the vaudeville actor? 

No, sir; I do not think I should. 

By. Mr. Walsh: Did you ever understand that the White 
Rats were desirious of having closed shops, such as referred 
to in sweat shops— 

The Witness: No, sir; I do not know they refer to sweat 
shops. 

Mr. Walsh: That they were seeking that kind of closed 


I got $800 a week fer the 
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5B >opo>ro 


I am a member in feeling with 


The Witness: No, sir. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. What do you understand the ‘‘closed shop”’ to be? 

A. To tell the truth I do not know very much about it. 
I am not a vaudevillian and not a stable article in vaudeville 
and attended very few meetings of the Rats, but I am with 
them. From what I understand, they are fighting for— 
verything they are fighting for is no more than fair. 

Q. If a closed shop means that in all vaudeville theatres, 
that all such vaudeville theatres can not employ an actor 
unless he is a member of a certain union, would you be in 
favor, or opposed to it? 

‘4. I would be opposed to it. 

Q. That is my understanding of the closed shop argument 
of the White Rats. 

A. I do not think it should have anything to do with 
whether you play or not. I think they should play anybody 
who is capable of m aking good on the stage. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. That applies equally to the N. V. A.? 


A. Yes, sir, 
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Q. You do iot think that anyone should be required to 
belong to the N. V. A. to get work, do you? 

A. I do not think you should be required to be a member 
of the N,. V. A. to get an act on the stage. 

“— Did you ever produce an act called “The Cabaret Barber 
Shop?” 

A. I did. 

Q. What are the facts about that? 

A. I should say ft was one of the greatest acts in vaude- 
ville. I have 14 people with me. Frank Dodge painted me 
some wonderful scenes, and I had with me Miss Violet 
Seaton, and I paid her $200 a week, and had a very big com- 
pany. I went and saw Mr. Casey and asked him to handle 
the act, and he said he would. I had just returned from a 
successful engagement of two years. I was not going to go 
into vaudeville, but Mr. Casey said that they needed such 
acts, and when I was ready to open they sent me to Dock- 
stader’s to try it out. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Where was Dockstader’s? 

A. Wilmington. I was all ready to go there when I was 
gotten on the ‘phone and they said the act was not ready. 
They said: “You go to Shay’s in Buffalo for $1,000.” I said: 
“The act must be nearly ready if it is worth a thousand 
dollars.” r said: “The saiary is $1,500 and you can take it 
or leave it,’”’ and I went back to New York with my company. 
Mr. Gottlieb said to me that—he got me on the long distance 
*’‘phone, and he had me come to Casey’s office and he said: 
‘“‘What is the matter with the act?” I said: “I have had 
plenty of conflicting reports,” adhd I said that according to 
some of them the act must be all right; that there i“ nothing 
the matter except the salary, and I told him if wanted 
me I was perfectly willing to give him what w “a call a 
“spec’’—a specimen of our work. I said, I will call the 
company and go through this act for your special benefit. 
I called them at the Amsterdam, and before I was haif 
through the act Mr. Gottlieb said it was fine and said: “T 
will book it,” and I said: “Where?” He said: “The Palace 
Theatre in Chicago.” I said: “Not for one week.” He said: 
“No; ten weeks.” I said: “Very well.” He sent the con- 
tracts for the Palace Theatre only. I put them in my desk 
at home and I went down to Mr. Casey’s office, and I remem- 
ber distinctly being billed very large in Chicago. I said: 
“Where are the other nine weeks?” He said: “I will fix 
that when you get in Chicago.” I said: “Tell that to an 
amateur.” 

Mr. Walsh: Who said that? 

The Witness: Mr. Gottlieb, and finally we had an argu- 
ment and I said: “‘Well, I will go and take my chances on 
getting the other nine weeks.” I did not get the nine weeks, 
but I received a telegram to go to Hammerstein’s at once at 
a thousand. I wired back that the salary was $1,500. IT 
have put four or five thousand dollars in this production and 
I wanted my money back. So, I went te a gentleman called 
Walter Keefe, who represented some of the smaller houses 
around Chicago. I asked him if he saw my act and he said 
yes, ana I asked him how much money he would give me for 
11 weeks and he said $1,150 a week, which was the best he 
could do tn those theatres, with 5 per cent. commission. I 
said I would accept it, and so I signed and accepted what I 
thought was a Chicago contract; it had something to do with 
the White Rats. I believe they had something te do with 
getting it through. 

Mr. Walsh: It was a White Rats form of contract? 

The Witness: It was a Chicago form of contract made 
through the White Rats. I am not sure, though. Any way, 
I signed these contracts. Now, I was responsible. If I did 
not play the town I was supposed to be responsible for the 
amount of salary I contracted to receive. I got a telegram 
to see Mr. Beck at the Majestic Theatre. I went there and 
he sald: “You do not want to play that route. You cancel 
it and I will give you a good route.” 

Mr. Walsh: That is Martin Beck? 

The Witness: Yes, sir; and I went right away to get a 
doctor’s certificate from a doctor—I do not remember hig 
name—but anyway I went to Mr. Cawthell on the north side 
and lost my voice in a minute. I wired and asked where I 
was to go, but I could not get any satisfaction, and t went 
back and settled the contracts and played the time. 

Mr. Casey: When was that! 

The Witness: I do not remember. Can you not help me? 

Mr. Casey: I remember you did produce the act. 

The Witness: I never got any more time at all. 

Mr. Casey: I should say it was about 1910. 

The Witness: It was about that time. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q.  ococaes is booked by the United Booking Office, is 
t no 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how many tickets were sold at the opening 
night at Hammerstein’s? 

A. I judge four or five hundred tickets were sold at the 
Friars’ Club. 

Q. Were you a headliner there or otherwise? 

A. I believe I was. I was always a headliner at Hammer- 
stein’s when I played there. 

Mr. Kelley: It was a question of dollars and cents; a 
question of the amount? 

The Witness: Naturally, always with me it is a question 
of the amount. I said my salary was $1,500 and they offered 
$1,000. Naturally, it was a question of dollars and cents. 

By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. Did you see Mr. Beck? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Later? 

A. No, sir; he said he would arrange some other time 
if I would cancel. 

Q. Did he arrange any other time? 

A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Did you ever sue Mr. Peck for his failure to give you 
that other time? 

A. Mr. Beck may have meant well when he told me that. 
He might have had to come to New York to see the other 
powers that be before he could make good. I do not know 
anything except that he promised me that. 

By Mr. Sonnenberg: 

Q. Did you have an agreement or discussion about the 
price? 

A. No; T told him what I wanted and expected to recefve. 

Q. You did not close for any time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He asked you how much you wanted? 

A. He asked me how much I was asking for the act and I 
told him $1,500 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Then what did he say? 

A. I could not say. I do not think—he simply said: “TI 
will arrange some time for you if you cancel that other 
time.,”’ 

By Mr. Walsh: That {1s all. 

Mr. Goodman: That is all. 


Examiner Moore: This hearing will stand adjourned subject 
to call of the Federal Trade Commission. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 o’clock p. m., the hearing was ad- 
journed.) 
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Know All Men By These Presents 
That I have this day been appointed an 


Official Dentist to the N. V. A. t 


R. A. M. WEISS arc 





1482 BROADWAY 
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LAIRD’S 
«> SOLVO 


i: REMOVES 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR INSTANTLY 
From Face, Under Arms, or any part of the body. 

NON-IRRITANT 
Within three minutes after SOLVO has been ap- 
plied, the skin is clear, and you are ready to go 
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At good stores or by mail, 
postpaid, 50c. and $1.00 
per jar 

Write for Booklet 
“S.V.” on Care and 
Treatment of Skin 
and Hair. 


R.H. LAIRD CO. 


17 E. 48th St. 
New York 
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‘in the theatrical profession. Aid in material, 
publicity and prestige as well as engagements. 


Musical and Dramatic Agency 


MANAGERS 
Suite 


140 PLAYERS REPRESENTATIVES 


Phone: 
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Greeley ) 4867 
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116 WEST 39TH ST., N. Y. C. 





Carmen Mr & Mrs 


A 
Abbott Billy Carter Rose 


Adas Troupe Chapman Jean 
Adelphus Miss Clark Nellie 
Aleva Al Clans Ella 
Alexander Arthur Corcoran Jack 
Allen Florence Cole Fay 


Conroy Lillian 
Considine Mr C 
Conway & Fields 
Conroy Charlie 
Cooke W H 
Cornell Francis 
Cowan Harry 
Coyne Helen 
Crawford Nellie 
Crawford Clyde 
Creedon Billie 
Cronwells Will 
Cross Blanche 
Curtis Billy 


Allen Louise 
Allen Mickey 
Anderson Lucille 
Andres Signa 
Ardell Lilian 


B 
Barker Ambrose 
Barnes Geo Edward 
Barry Hilda 
Barry Mrs Mahel 
Bassit Jack 
Bayard Victor 
Bellmont Harry 


Bennett John Cullen Frank 
Bittner Edw Cummins Billie 
Boyle & Sranigano 

Brittain Frank D 
Broad Billy Dale Sidney 
Brooks Olga Dale Mae 
Broke Olive Dassi Tolly 
Brooke Peggy Davis Geneve 
Brown A B Davis Essie 
Buchannan Robert Dayton Vic 
Buhre Mr Oz Deane Phyllis 


Burke Lillian Detty Maud 


Dillon Johnny 


Cc Dooley Ray 
Callahan C A Downing Harry 
Callan J P Doyle Marie 


This week (May 19), Orpheum, Brooklyn. : 
Boston, (June 16), Colonial, (June 23), Washington; (June 30), Philadelphia, (July 7), Henderson’s, 
Direction, WM. S. HENNESSEY 








THE FOREMOST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND 
8TH YEAR AND POSITIVELY MOST PRETENTIOUS OFFERING 


OSCAR F. HODGE PRESENTS 


NEIL O’BRIEN 
MINSTRELS 


COMEDIANS, SINGERS, DANCERS, MUSICIANS AND PEOPLE 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF MINSTRELSY—SINGERS AND DANCERS 
WHO DOUBLE BRASS PREFERRED. 





GREAT 
AMERICAN 


WANTED 


Address: OSCAR F. HODGE, 145 West 45th Street, New York City 








Drew Lillian 
Drew Madge 
Dudley Alice 
Durkins Dogs 
Dumitrescue Geo 
Dunbrey Billy 
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llis Harry 
tnglish Addie 
<scardo Charlie 
sent Opal 


Mert ert eet et et 
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Farlow Mr & Mrs F 
Farrell Peggy 

Fay & Cleveland 
Ferguson Dick 
Ferguson Ray 
Fisher Raymond 
Fitching Paul 


G 
Gabberts The 
Gardiner Nina 
Gaylord Bonnie 
Gibson Girls 
Gillespie Frank 
Glyn Hary 
Golden Grace 
Goldberg Bert 
Gordan & Delmar~ 
Gorman Brothers 
Graham Robert 
Gray Clarice 
7ray Chris 
Greene Florence 
Grey Clarice 
Griffith Martin 
Griggs Val 
Guiran John 


H 
Hahn Leon 
Hall Joe 
Hamlin & Mack 
Harcourt Leslie 
Harrington & Lane 
Harris Joseph 
Harris Dave 
Hart J W 
Hayes Fred 
Hayward Mildred 
Hearn Jule 
Healey Kathryn 
Heffron Wm 
Herman Carl 
Hinkle Vehn 
Hodges Jimmie 
Howard Dennis 


Hughes Louise 
Hynes Agnes 


t 
Irhmark Tina 
Irving Richard 
Iberson Fritzie 


J 
Jackson Baby 
Jacksons The 
Jalahan Bob 
Jones Clarence 
Jordon Betty 
Joyce Charlotte 
Joyce Paddy 





K 
Kale & Coyne 
Keane Chas 
Keeley Arthur 
Kelly Billy 
Kelso & Leighton 
Keppie Levine 
King S J 
King Margaret 
King Louis 
Kirkwood Billie ' 
Klages Mr Nene me 
Knowlton Wilda 
Korth W H 
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L 
La Brack Frankie 
La Costa Harold 
Lane Ted 
Lanz Beth 
Lee Harold 
Lee Willard 
Leonard Frank 
Le Roy Vera 
Lesing Madge 
Levy Harry 
Lewis Ray 
Livingston Albert 
Lockett Lou 
Lono James 
Lovett Bessie 
Loyal Sylvia 
Ludlow Lillian 
Lyle & Harris 


M 
McCloud Jack 
Mcintyre & Robbins 
McKitterick Geo 
Mack Happy 
Mangean Jack 
Manikens Jewell 
Markwith Chas 
Markham Harry 
Marston Rose 
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THE PERSIAN PIANIST 


KHARUM 


STEINWAY PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 
Next Week, Keith’s Riverside, New York. 


(July 14), Palace, New York. 


(June 2), Royal, (June 9), 
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JEROME H.REMICK & COMPANY | 


oz 1 w| 1M FOREVER [fl 


[BLOWING 
BUBBLES 


by JAAN KENBROVIN 
and JOHN WILLIAM KELLETTE 


1s typical of the Ktuuck publications 
Catehy melody and words that ching 

- tothememory. Ut will stay with your 
audience and “inger long after 
your performance. 


feos, ee 
NINE 
WONDERFUL SONG HITS 


OUT OF THE EAST I'M FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES MADELON 


BY ROSEY & HAVEZ BY KELLETTE & KENBROVIN BY ROBERT, BOUSQUET & BRYAN 


SOME SUNNY DAY YOURE STILL AN OLD SWEETHEART "LL SAY SHE DOES 


‘BY DONALODSON & JACKSON OF MINE BY JOLSON, KAHN & DE SYLVA 


ALITTLE BIRCH CANOE wid gene sag I'M GOIN’ TO BREAK 
AND YOU TILL WE MEET AGAIN THAT MASON-DIXON LINE 


BY ROBERTS & CALLAHAN GY WHEE -& SEAN BY BRYAN & SCHWARTZ 
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DAY oHE 
DOES 


by AL JOLSON 
~ GUS KAHN 
ond BUD DE SYLVA 


Al JOLSONe great comedy 
hit just released to the 


| Profession. 
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Martyn Victor 
Mason Gene 
Mason Sadie 
May Evelyn 
Melnotte Duo 
Melvern Grace 
Merrell Maud 
Merrifield Don 
Missem Willie 
Montambo Nap 
Montgomery Frank 
Montrose Geo 
Morey Chas 
Morgan Jimmie 
Morgan Chas 
Morton Jack 
Morton Jack 
Mudge Gertrude 
Myers Cyrillie 
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Naruska A I 
Newman Wm H 
Ney Frances 
Noble Herman 
Norris & Campbell 
Norton Bobbie 


Oo 
Oaks Percy 
O’Brien Pat 
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sgood Beatr 
Owen Gerrie 


P 
Palfrey Hdger 
Parcell John 


Potter Wm 
Prenderville C 


Q 
uesly Harry 
inlanz Olin 
Quina James 
R 
Edna 
Rand Valley 
Randolph Fannie 
Randolph Fanny 
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Rosa Rentz Trio 
Richards Great 
Richter Muriel 
Richler Pearl 
Rifle Rosie 
Ringdong John 
Roach Daaiel 
Robinson Marie 
Romanos Charlotte 
Romans 
Ross Willa 


8 
eg Frances 


Sidney Jess 
Sindley Miss 
Smiletta Daisy 
Smiletta Pearl 
Smith Florence 
Southe E Paul 
Stanley Dan 
Sterling John 
Stewart Sisters 
Stewart Florence 
Swift Fred 
Sydney Jess 


> 
Taylor Chas 
Taylor Margaret 
Taylor Phyliss 
Terry Kate Gibson 
Thomas Bileen 
Tidmarsh Fred 
Towle Joe 
Toszart 
Trennell Anna 
Trevette Bvelyn 
Trix Helen 
Turners The 
Turnell Tellette 
Tyler Adele 


Vv 
VanAken Ales 
Van Goldie 
VanArthur 
Vann Jean 
Vaughan Ester 
Valentine H R 
Valentine Rae 
Vivian Ada 
Vivian Harry 
Vollaire & Lioyd 


Ww 
Waldron May 
Walters Anita 
Walton B & L 
Ward Felix 
Ward Walter 
Wasson Grace 
Wellington Dave 
Westcott Wynn 
Western Helen 


Whitside Margorie 
Wilbur Laura 
Wilkinaron Flicrence 
William Elsie 
Wilbet Trio 

Wilson Frankie 
Woods Bertha 


Chieago Office 


Artine 
Anderson Lucille 
Aubrey Burt 


Bell Tiny Miss 

Belding S Miss 

Bassitt & Bailey 
Baxter Phil 


Clute Gerrie 
Carvin Kate 
Craven Connie 
Coleman Harry 
Chanler Cheerie 


Downey M Mr & Mrs 








‘WANTED 


JACK SINGER'S 


“BEHMAN SHOW” 
EXPERIENCED BURLESQUE PEOPLE 


Can use a few more good chorus girls 


Address: JACK SINGER, Room 706, Columbia 
Theatre Bldg., Broadway and 47th St., New York 











now occupying new quarters 


Brilliant Creations. 


LESTER 
DESIGNER-COSTUMER—CREATOR 


Suite 612 State-Lake Building 


Send postage for catalogue plate of Lester 
We are sole distributors. 


Inlaying brilliant designs into costumes and materials a specialty. 








DeAngelo Carlo 
Dunbar 

Dial Gussie Mrs 
Deveau D & J 
Du Boils Nellie 


Blray Flo 
Elmore Gus 


Fullbright Geo 
Fisher William 
Fisher Bugit Miss 
Fisher Mazie 


Glover O Claude 
Goldinis Allie Mrs 
Garbeli Albert 


Hale Bobbie 
Harcourt Miss 
Halloway Jack 


Hille Emy 
Joslyn Pauline 


Kellner Michael Mrs 
Kimball Maude 
Kalven Jack 
Kennedy Ethel 
Kirby George 

Kay Artie 

Kelly EB & M 


Lewis Anna 
Larrinee C B 
Lang Ed 
Lincoln Corrine 
Linden Mary 


May O Arthur 
Morton & Wells 
McGinty Joe J 
Milburn Dorothy 


Morris W Mrs 
Mack & Williams 
Martin Felice Mrs 
May Violet 
Mantell L 

Marlyn I & J 
Morgan J & B 
Myers & La Byers 


McKenzie Kyra 
Nimon BEllen 


Nathan Hetry 
Noss Bertha 


Omar Cassie 


Pendleton Bdna 
Peck & McIntyre 


Roberts J H 


Ridnor Marion 
Russell & Bell 
Roberts Dick 
Russell Flo 
Ritter Ymar 
Russell Ethel 


Sparks Mabel 

Stein William 

Stewart Beulah 
Sucas Willard 
Stanley & Lea 
Stanton Walter 
St Clair Leona 
Stanley Edwin 
Stewart Jack 

Stanley George 


Volpert Geo 
Varr & Tunis 
Vellett B Miss 
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2 Gayety Detroit. 

‘‘Bostonians” 26 Gayety Detroit 2 Empire 
Albany. 

‘‘Bowerys” 26 Empire Brooklyn 2 Palace Balti- 
more 

“Broadway Belles’ 26 Gayety Baltimore 2 
Olympic New York. 

“Burlesque Wonder Show” 26 L O 2 Casino 
Philadelphia. 

“Cheer Up America” 26 Casino Brooklyn. 

“Follies of Pleasure’ 26 Otympic New York. 

‘French Frolics’ 25-26 Grand Terre Haute 
27-31 Majestic Indianapolis, 

“Girls of U 8S A” 26 Hurtig & Seamon’s New 
York 2 Empire Newark. 

Hastings Harry 26 Casino Philadelphia 2 
Empire Brooklyn. 

“Hip Hip Hurrah” 26 Gayety Toronto 2 Gayety 
Buffalo. 

Irwin's “Big Show” 26 Palace Baltimore 2 
Gayety Washington D C. 

Kelly Lew 26 Empire Albany 2 Casino Boston. 

“Maids of America’ 26-28 Newburg 29-31 
Poughkeepsie 2 Gayety Boston. 

Marion Dave 26 Empire Newark. 

ary Rounders” 26 Majestic Jersey City 


‘Midnight Maidens’ 26 Camp Dix Wrightstown 
2 Star Brooklyn. 

*‘Monto Carlo Girls’ 26 Star Brooklyn. 

“Oh Girls’ 26 Gayety Buffalo. 

“Razzle Dazzle’ 26 Empire Hoboken. 

“Star & Garter’’ 26 Casino Boston. 

“Step Lively Girls” 26 Gayety Boston 2 Casino 
Brooklyn. 

“Sight Seers’” 26 Star & Garter Chicago. 

“Roseland Girls’’ 26 Gayety Washington D C. 

“Social Follies’ 26 Gayety Brooklyn. 

White Pat 26 Gayety Louisville. 

Williams Mollie 26 Miner’s Bronx New York 
2 Majestic Jersey City. 


Los Angeles, May 17. 

When Roma Raymond’s breach of promise 
suit against Earle Williams comes to trial 
she will have to face the defendant’s wife as 
well as himself. 

Mrs. Williams made a statement for her 
husband as he was busy at the time getting 
into the costume for his next scene, 





‘‘We are ready to go into court at a moment’s — 


notice,”’ said Mrs. Williams, “but we won’t say 
anything till the case is tried before a judge 
and jury.” 





Paul Hoffman, an artist employed by the 
La Fon Bulletin Service, was seriously injured 





A SURE-FIRE COMEDY HIT 


ARTHUR J. FINN » CO. 


“BAGPIPES IN THE TRENCHES” 
B. F. Keith’s, Jersey City, May 22-25 Direction FLOYD W.STOKER Proctor’s 58th Street, May 26-28 
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The Special N. V. A. Number of 
Variety is a good advertising invest- 
ment. It will be read from cover to 
cover in all ‘sections of the world. 
It will carry matter of interest to 
every manager and agent, thus 
bringing your announcement 
directly before them. 


There is no increase in the advertis- 
ing rates. Send your copy to Variety, 


New York. 


today when he was struck by an automobile 
driven by Earl F. Montgomery, a comedy actor 
now with the Vitagraph Co. According to 
Montgomery and E. La Fon, the accident was 
Unavoidable. Hoffman admitted himself when 
he recovered consciousness that no one was 
to blame for it. 

Montgomery brought Hoffman to the receiv- 
ing hospital and stayed with him till he was 
attended to. 


Rhea. Mitchell’s attorneys have attached 
ail moneys in Los Angeies banks that are in 
the name of Harry Garson and his business 
associates in conjunction with a suit that has 
been filed alleging that Garson broke his 
contract with Miss Mitchell. 

She claims she had a contract with Mr. 
Garson which stated that he was to pay her 
$65,000 for her next three years’ work, pay- 
ment to be made on a weekly basis with a 
sliding scale and that he has paid her but 
$100 altogether. She also says that she was 
in his employ for only 14 weeks and he did 
not pay her salary during that time. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
By CHARLES SCHEUER. 


Aviation is proving in its present novelty 
a real rival to theatrical privileges in its 
interest to the Boardwalk throngs. The staging 
of aeronautic stunts with the fleecy clouds as 
backgrounds and the bright blue sky and 
ocean for floor and ceiling makes pictures 
finer than any scenic artist has yet offered 
in any of Atlantic City’s many premiere 
nights. The loops and tail spins that Eddie 
Stinson does for passengers on request, at 
$25 per trip, keeps the eyes of the walk prom- 
enaders glued to the skies. Parachute drops, 
aerial races, wireless telephony to the sky 
machines and other stunts tend to keep the 
crowds outdoors during matinee hours—with 
a noticeable effect on the afternoon business. 
Night business has, if anything, been acceler- 
ated during the past week, the incoming con- 
vention crowds proving an astonishing boon to 
orchestra business. The premiere of “Sunrise” 
was a notable incident, when the house played 


unu wie Many aaditioual amusements or tnis 
pier will be in full swing for the summer 
season from then on. 


During the present week the Million Dollar 
Pier is devoting its activities to the National 
Electric Light Convention, which is occupying 
most of its ample space with post-war demon- 
strations of electrical power and appliances. 
The staging of the display is one of the most 
elaborate conceived here and is being viewed 
by theatrical men at the shore with much 
comment. 


Newly-elected officers of the Atlantic City 
Amusement Men’s Association are William H. 
Fennan, of Steeplechase Pier, president; S. W. 
Megill, of Garden Pier, treasurer; J. Reilly 
Gibbons, Globe Theatre, secretary. Executive 
Committee: Jules Aronson, general manager of 
the Globe and Keith theatres, chairman; W. H. 
Fennan, S. W. Megill, J. R. Gibbons, EB. J. 
O’Keefe, of City Square, Cort and Criterion 
theatres; M. H. Russell, of the Virginia and 





When looking for a suitable nov- 
elty always remember 


CHARLES ALTHOFF 
The Sheriff of Hicksville 


1 AKK SQUARE.—Had a new musical show 
featuring Percival Knight, “Among the Giris,”’ 
for Monday night to a big house, 

MAJESTIC.—The third week of “The Bird 





FOR SALE! 


NEW CYCLORAMA 


Can be used for jungle of woods; 22x60 
feet; firepreof; never used. Cost, $175; 
bargain, $75. FRED D’OSTA, 1003 East 
180th St., New York (Bronx Park Subway). 
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NOVELTY FOX-TROT SONG HIT 


“I’M YOUR COOTIE” 


A HUMOROUS LYRIC ON LOVE 





Professional Copies Free 
Send Stamp and Recent Program 
Piano Copies 15c 
DU JARDIN & SCHULTZ 


PUBLISHERS 
623 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 








THEATRES 


FOR RENT—FOR SALE 


Packard Theatrical Exchange 
1416 Broadway, New York City 


We have Theatres now available in New 
York, New Britain, Cenn.; Washington, 
D. C.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Previdence, R. 1.; St. Louts, Me.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Baltimore, Md., ete. 


THERE 


is no form of investment with the yield 
so attractive or wherein the margin of 
safety can be any more readily estab- 
lished as the 


THEATRE 
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PLYMOUTH.—First night on Monday on a 
two weeks’ engagement of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. “The Mikado” and “The 
Pirates of Penzance’ booked in there for the 
first week. 

HOLLIS.—House will be dark after this 
week when Laurette Taylor will wind up with 
“Happiness.”’ 

COLONIAL.—Last week of ‘“‘La La Lucille,” 
which is supposed to go into Miller’s Theatre, 
in New York, at the end of the present local 
engagement. 

COPLEY.—“Chains” being used as a vehicle 
by the Henry Jewett Repertoie Co. 

ARLINGTON.—‘“‘Little Peggy 0’ ponerse. fe 

BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
cleaning up in “Sinbad.” 

SINO.—The Bowery Burlesquers in ‘‘The 
Health Hunters.” 
GAYETY. —Barney Gerard’s “Follies of the 


ay. 
HOWARD. —‘The Rainbow Girls.” 


UFFALO. 


MAJESTIC.—Julian Eltinge and his Revue 
of 1919. Drawing big houses, mostly women. 
Show sizes up as a “road’’: offering, and is 
getting good money here. 

SHUBERT-TECK. — “Ob! Lady! Lady!” 
Advertised as “Absolutely Identical to New 
York Cast,” but the overzealous press agent 
seems to have overlooked Vivienne Segal and 
Margot Kelly, who are missing. Show of this 
type have been queered here this season by 
second, third and fifth companies. Fair ad- 
vance sale. On its reputation and the last 
attraction of the season at the Teck, the show 
should do good business. 

STAR.—‘‘The Revelations of a Wife.” How 
they get away with the “semi-sex” stuff here 
is a mystery. Show gives ‘daily matinees for 
ladies only’’ and “nights for everybody over 
15.” The pop-price fans gobble the hoakum 
and cry for more. 

SHEA’S.—Vaudeville. 

GAYETY.—“Step Lively Girls.” 

STRAND.—Pictures. 

FAMILY.—Theda Bara in “The Darling of 
Paris.” Getting business through sensational 
advertising. 

The frequent presence at the Teck last week 


still 








ARDSLEY and day service. 


1690 
$12 WEEKLY AND UP. At 53rd Street. 


BROADWAY 


Special rates to the ASHFORD 


1696 
Best central location. Phone: Cirele 1114. 


ALBERT GUMBINER, Manager 





of Michael Shea and his close association with 
Ray Comstock and Morris Gest during their 
recent visit to Buffalo has given rise to the 
rumor that Shea is contemplating an incursion 
into the legitimate field. 





The J. Y. M. A. staged a minstrel show 


Thursday night under the direction of Jack 
Yellen. Chester Maley, formerly understudy 
to Frank Tinney in “Attaboy,” made a big hit. 





The opening of the baseball season with four 
victories for the Bisons during the first week 
make prospects for a successful season appear 





JOE COOPER, Gen. Mgr. 





IRVING M. COOPER 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


° 4218 
Phone: Bryant | 9728 
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J. Stanley Weber, concession manager of the 
Shea Amusement Co. for the past seventeen 
years, has announced his determination te 
wed Cora Hess, of Buffalo, May 25, and asserts 
that nothing can swerve him from his fixed 
purpose. 





Announcement was made in the newspapers 
this week that the church organizations of 
the town are planning a street corner evangel- 
istic campaign during the coming summer. 
Any fears of a “Puritan” campaign have been 
set to rest by the public announcement of the 
Rev. C. McLeod Smith that all attacks on 
“booze, tobacco, dancing and the theatre” will 
be taboo. The Church Federation seems to be 
climbing onto the band wagon. 





Irving Pichell, of Harvard Universi and 
the Little Theatre, New York, is in Buffalo to 
rehearse the dramatic groups who are to appear 
in the forthcoming pageant of the two-day 
festival of the Community Chorus at Elm 
Music Hall, May 26-27, when Percy Mackaye’s 
Masque will be given. 


DENVER. 


By E. C. DAY 

BROADWAY. eal half, Otis B. Skinner in 
“The Honor of His Family.” 

ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 

TABOR.—Vaudeville. 

DENHAM.—Wilkes Stock Players in “A 
Stich in Time.” 

RIALTO.—Pictures. 

PRINCESS.—Pictures. ° 

RIVOLI.—Pictures. 

STRAND.—Pictures. 

ISIS.—Pictures. 

AMERICA.—Pictures. 








The “Nickel Show” now is only a memory 
in Denver. The term “jitney’’ which the kid- 
dies have been wont to apply to a picture 
theatre at last is a real misnomer. The battle 
which leaders in the industry have waged for 
years to do away with the cheaper priced 
theatres bore fruit this week, and the last 
the five-cent theatres disappeared. 





H. ROBERT LAW SCENIC 


NEW YORK 


“LA LA LUCILLE” 


ST UDIOS 


HENRY MILLER THEATRE NEXT WEEK 
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E. F. ALBEE, President 











B. F. KEITH EDWARD F. ALBEE 
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Marcus 1 cow $ 
Enterprises 


General Executive Offices 
Putnam Building, ‘Times Square 
New York 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 


Booking Manager 


Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 
; Between 11 and 1 


s Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. Office 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 
North American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


Re en em 














LS NE TE Se 


J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager 


Founders 
Artists can book Girent ay aqerenting S. K. bea ae 


Pe RS OE) enn a ee 





| | BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 
| | VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 








ARTHUR J. HORWITZ--LEE KRAUS, Inc. 


Representing the Best in Vaudeville 


1493 BROADWAY (Putnam Bldg.), NEW YORK 


Phone: Bryant 557-558 











Governing Birester: BEN J. FULLER main pavilio 


BOOKINGS ARRANGED Fadi 
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szakeside the larger o Jenver’s two 

FULLER’S A . outdoor amusement parks, will open the season 
ustralian ze —y — first-class cabaret with pro- 

essional performers will be run in connec- 

and N. Z. Vaudeville tion with ithe ball room and sestaurant in the 


it | Registered Cable Address: “HUGHMAC,” Sydaey 


; 
anpeunes ment mete in Denve or this week, 


F. F. PROCTOR, Vice-President 


B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange 


[AGENCY] 


(Palace Theatre Building, New York) 


: 
A. PAUL KEITH F. F. PROCTOR 





AMALGAMATED 


VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


SB. Ss. MOSS. 


President 












General Executive Offices: 
729 SEVENTH AVE., at Ferty-ninth St. 


M. D. SIMMONS 


General Boeking Manager 


ARTISTS can secure long engagements by booking direct with us 








Feiber & Shea 


1493 Broadway 


(Putnam Building) 


New York City 











= 
The Western Vaudeville 


Managers’ Association 


MORT SINGER, General Manager—TOM CARMODY, Beoking Manager 
5th Floor State-Lake Theatre Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


_————— 
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Harry Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres, susrrauia 


HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governor Director 
Head Office: TIVOL! THEATRE, Sydney, Australia 














American Representative, NORMAN JEFFERIES fea Estate Trost Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Present—The Comedy Hit of the Season 


PANTAGES ROAD SHO 





A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY—ENTITLED | 





‘OH SARAH’ 





NO BEARDS, PIES, BAGGY PANTS, FLAGS, OR GRAVY 





The Nationai Films, which was recently re- 
organized, issue a statement saying that it 
had reached a tentative agreement with Foy 
for the services of himself and family in the 
production of a series of two-reel comedies. 
Albert W. Hale, of Los Angeles, has been en- 
gaged as director. 





Polly Moran, who has been starred in a 
mumber of comedy photoplays, will be the 
guest of honor at the next weekly luncheon of 
the Rocky Mountain Screen Club. 





Jack Krum, a veteran theatrical man, has 
been appointed manager of the Denver ex- 
change of the Triangle to succeed Diaz Calla- 
pen, who recently was transferred to Cleve- 





Word has been réceived here of the appoint- 
ment of W 8S. Rand, well known Denver 
man, as 2 special representative for the new 
Douglas Fairbanks pictures. 





Arrangements are being made for the open- 
ing of a new Goldwyn office to take care of 
the Western end of the territory now served 
out of the Denver office. 

Denver picture fans were treated to a series 
of free shows during the past week. The two 
rival candidates in an exceptionally warm 
mayoralty campaign engaged playhouses in all 
parts of the city for political rallies and footed 
the bill for free shows which were given in 
conjunction with the campaign speech making. 








H. E. Lotz left Denver for Los Angeles this 
week on his first tour of inspection as Western 
division manager for Select Pictures. O. F. 
Woody, an old-time picture man, has been 
made manager of the Denver Select office to 
succeed Lotz. 


The Empress at Laramie, Wyo., has been 
sold py J. S. King to H. B. Hurst, according 
to word brought to Denver this week. The 
new owner is a former president of the Black 
Hills Exhibitors’ League, comprising the the- 
atre owners of Nebraska and South Dakota. 
He has been active in the picture industry for 
years. 








G. W. Whitney, former manager of the Gen- 
eral Films in Denver, returned to the city 
this week after several months’ spent in 
Hoisington, Kan., as owner and manager of the 
Strand. He sold his house to W. E. Holler, a 
contractor of Hoisington, who will continue 
to operate it. 


By JACOB SMITH. 
Bonstellie stock at the Garrick and Vaughan 
Glaser stock at the New Detroit. 





Capt Ricks at the Detroit O. H. Next, 
Walker Whiteside in ‘‘The Little Brother.” 





Lottie Mayer and her Diving Girls are 
playing an indefinite engagement for Inger- 
soll Amusement Co., out Jefferson avenue. 





Michigan theatre owners are up in arms 
against the Condon bill passed mysteriously 
by the last legislature and signed by the gov- 
ernor, whereby equal rights are given to 
everybody, whether black or white, regardless 
of religion. The bill was especially enacted 
to give Negroes full privileges in theatres, 
hotels, restaurants and public places. The- 
atre-owners fear that if Negroes buy ‘seats 
on the main floor it will hurt their trade with 
the whites. 





Harry I. Garson is ith town for the 
premiere of his latest Blanch Sweet picture, 
“The Hushed Hour,”’ which opened Sunday at 
the Broadway Strand to excellent business. 
The story is very unusual and seems to be 
meeting with big public favor. 





J. J. Shubert was a visitor last week. While 
here he conferred with E. D. Stair who has 
the Garrick and Detroit Opera House. 


“Daddy Long Legs” is playing at the 
Washington all this week coming direct from 
the Adams; “Hushed Hour” at the Broad- 
way-Strand; “The Red Lantern” at the 
Adams and Mary Regan at the Madison. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


By WILL B. SMITH. 

MUART.—‘‘Book of Job” (Stuart Walker 
Players). 

ENGLISH’S.—Summer vaudeville. 
PARK.—Darkest Americans, 
MAJESTIC.—Burlesque. 
KEITH’S.—Summer vaudeville. 
RIALTO.—Dark, rebuilding. 
LYRIC.—Dark, rebuilding. 
GAYETY.—Vaudeville. 
COLONIAL.—Pictures. 
CIRCLE.—Pictures. 











Ray Samuels was billed as headliner at 
Keith’s the week of May 12 in response to 
popular demand that he be brought to Indian- 
apolis before the close of the winter season. 
The summer season began May 19. Three per- 
formances daily will be the program. 





The summer vaudeville season also opened 
at English’s Monday, May 19. Henry K. Bur- 
ton will manage the theatre through the sum- 
mer. Burton plans continuous performances 
of seven-act bills. Ivan D. Martin's New 
York model’s style show was the headliner 
in the opening bill. 





The rebuilt Rialto, vaudeville, will be the 
only theatre in Indiana to have a completely 
equipped nursery room for children. 





Stuart Walker, whose dramatic presentation 
of the “Book of Job” in New York aroused 
_widespread interest, spoke upon his achieve- 


ment from the biblic-dramatic standpoint from 
the pulpit of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Indianapolis Sunday morning, May 18. The 
play has a week’s run at the Murat beginning 
next Monday. 





Picture shows of Hartford City, Ind., are 
preparing to run on Sunday for the first 
time in years. Angered because the prose- 
cuting attorney had filed charges of violation 
of the antiquated blue laws of Indiana against 
proprietors of cigar stores, Mayor McAtee 
instructed the police force to close up every- 
thing in town but the churches and city water 
works. Merchants howled, and the mayor re- 
called his order, asserting that nothing or 
everything should be closed, 





The recreation department of the City Park 
Board is testing picture projection machines 
of a size small enough to be carried in a 
hand bag, with the intention of purchasing 
a number for use in the recreation centres 
this summer. 





During the performance at the Circle Fri- 
day afternoon, where Mack Sennett’s bathing 
beauties were appearing in person, a “scene” 
occurred in the audience that is causing con- 
siderable gossip in the Hoosier capital. It 
appears that a man, well known in Indian- 
apolis and one that was prominent in the 
fight against legalizing Sunday motion pictures, 
was discovered in the theatre with the wife of 
another man. To make the “scene” more 
interesting the person that did the discovering 
was the wife of the man who fought the Sun- 
day shows. There was a hot time for a while, 
but because of the prominence of the threo 
persons involved the matter has been kept out 
of the newspapers. 





The Stuart Walker Players will present the 
“Book of Job” at the Murat next Sunday 
afternoon. A portion of the receipts will go 
to the local society for the fatherless children 
of France. 





Convalescent soldiers from Fort Benjamin 
Harrison were the guests of the Rotarians 
at a luncheon at the Claypool Hotel, Thursday. 
Nelson Trowbridge, of the Murat, gave all the 
soldiers passes to the night performance of 
“Good Gracious, Annabelle!” The _ soldiers 
were given a real entertainment at the lunch- 
eon by the presence of Mack Sennett’s bathing 
beauties and two girls from Keith’s. 


MONTREAL. 


By ARTHUR SCHALEK. 

HIS MAJESTY’S.—‘The Boston English 
Opera Co.” for one week. Next week, Ethel 
Barrymore in “The Off Chance.” 

PRINCESSS.—Vaudeville. 

ORPHEUM.—Orpheum Players under the 
management of Harold Hevia opened in ‘‘The 
Brat.”” Prospects are for an excellent season. 
Margaret Knight, David Herblin, Steven For- 





rester, Maurice Franklyn, Helen Beresford, 
Rita Davis, Dorothy McCord, Sydell Landrew, 
Fred. C. Barron and Caryl Gillen in the com- 
pany. Walter Clark Bellows is stage director; 
Louis Wolford, state manager. This week, 
“Nothing but the Truth.” Next week, “Eyes 
of Youth’” 

LOEW’S.—Norma Taimadge in ‘“‘The Proba- 
tion Wife” (feature film), “The Foolish Age” 
(comedy) and vaudeville. 


IMPERIAL.—Marguerite Clark in “Let’s 
Elope,”’ film, first half. Second half, Fannie 
Ward in “The Cry of the Weak.” Edith Sin- 


clair, Belgian harp soloist, remains all week. 

GRAND.—Feature film, “Mickey,” opened 
for one week Sunday to packed houses, 

TIVOLI.—Opened Saturday under manage- 
ment of Harry Pomeroy and Sam. LewWis. 
Theatre has been thoroughly renovated and 
an organ and orchestra has been added. The 
feature film was Norma Taimadge in “The 
Heart of Wetona.” 

STRAND.—First half: Theda Bara in “When 
Men Desire” (film); Harold Lloyd in ‘Young 
= i Jazz” (comedy film) and Willie BEck- 
stein. 

Holman.—First half: Mae Murray in “The 
Delicious Little Devil’ (feature). Second half: 


“Lawrence Method’ 


E are confident tt will be 
worth your while to huew 
our method of earing for 
your FURS and WINTER GAR- 
MENTS daring the warm season. 
Liberal advance of money dur- 
ing the time they are im our 
possession and may be redeemed 
at any time. 
For further information write, 
phere or call 


Lawrence’s Loan Office 


118 Third Avenue (Neer léth Street) 
Phemet Sayveeunt 2391 Mew York City 
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BEST PLACES TO STOP AND DINE AT 


LEONARD HICKS sw HOTEL GRANT 


° ‘ “The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Madison and Dearborn Streets Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 


500 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 


Under the direct supervision of the owners. -Located in the heart ef the city, just 
eff Breadway, close te all beoking offices, prineipal theatres, department stores, tractien 
lines, “L” read and subway. 

We are the largest maintainers of housekeeping furnished apartments specializing 
te theatrical felks. We are on the ground daily. This alone insures prompt service 
and eleanliness. 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT 


341 te 347 West 45th St. Phone: Bryant 6255 
A BUILDING DE LUXE 


; ELEVATOR APARTMENTS ARRANGED IN SUITES OF ONE, TWO AND THREE 

ED BATH AND SHOWER, TILED KITCHENS, KITCHENETTES AND VACUUM 

ESE APARTMENTS EMBOD EVERY LUXURY KNOWN TO MODERN SCIENCE. 
$55.00 Up Monthly; $16.00 Up Weekly 


YANDIS COURT HENRI COURT 


241-247 West 48rd St. Phone: Bryant 7912 312, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 
with kit- An up-to-the-minute, sew, bulliding, 








CHICAGO 











MEET 


“WHO’S WHO” IN THEATRICALS 


FREEMAN 


Best Ventilated Popular-Priced Restaurant in New York 
Fresh Rolls Every Hour 


FREEMAN, 7-11 Seventh Avenue 


47th and 48th Sts. 


TT cet Slee ce nen 


The Largest, Coolest, 


Adjoining Columbia Theatre, 7th Ave., bet. 











“THE RENDEZVOUS OF THEATRICAL’S BEST 
SATURDAYS 


SUNDAYS 


chenettes, private bath and telephones. The privaey arranged In apartments of three and four rooms with 
— apartments are aoted ter is one of ite attrac- kitehens and private bath. "Phone In each apart- $1 60 
ons. ment. 


$12.00 Up Weekly 


IRVINGTON HALL 


WOE So S50 Werk Sit st St. ; Colambus 7152 
+ fireproof batiaing « oe the newest type, 
a, my “device and conveniences. Apartments 


are beautifully arranged, and consist of 8 and 4 
= — tehens and kitehenettes, tiled bath 
a i ) 


$17.00 Up Weekly 








$17.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


325 and 330 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 4293-613! 

Three and four rooms with bath, furnished to a 

degree of medernness that exesis anything In this 

Ope s buliding. These apartments will accom- 
ite four or more adults. 


$9.50 Up Weekiy 


Lunch 60 Cents and 
Dinner $1.00 : 
108-110 W.49thSt. NEW YORK CITY 


Bryant 56262 


THE BEST ITALIAN DINNER IN THE CITY 





SMARTEST OF 


ELHAM HEATH INN 


MOTOR RESORTS 


Address all communications to M. Claman 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43rd Street, New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. Office in each building. 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. 
Open All Year 





Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 


Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 


THE ADELAIDE] : 








iesieschdlinabidiaandiite tiekaens deainentiamiaaee 
“Tel. B Bryant 554-555-7833 One Block to Times Square 


The Edmonds Furnished Apartments 


MRS. GEORGE ee ane 
Catering Exclusively to the Profession a Seamer Rates from June to September 


776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE 














Between 47th and 48th Streets 
NEW YORK Office: 


Private Bath and ’Phone 
in Eaeh Apartment 


778 EIGHTH AVENUE 











Phone: Bryant 1944 


THE BERTHA 


Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Airy 
323 West 43rd Street, 


Private Bath, 3-4 Rooms. 


Catering to the comfort and convenien f th 
Steam Heat and Electric Light - - - - 4 e profession. 


Geo. P. Schneider, Prop. 


FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 








To the Profession: 


Contrary to all reports, we have not 
raised rates at this hotel. Still cater- 
ing to artists at same old rates. 


Seymore Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 





Between 46th and 47th Streets 


Strictly Professional. 





754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


e Block West of Broadway 


Three, Four and Five-Room High-Class Fonte Apartments—$10 Up 
MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. 


Phones: Bryant 8950-1 





but an act by another name, ete. He has 
supplanted the sugar bowl business with a 
flower vase, the talk on the sofa has been 
changed some, and there are other slight 
intricacies hither and yom that seem removed, 
but the sum and substance is the same. Blon- 


LYRIC.—“‘Broadway Rastus,” 

STRAND.—Mae Murray in “The Delicious 
Little Devil,” first half. “The Crimson Gar- 
denia,”” last half. 

LIBERTY.—Marguerite Clark in “Come Out 
of the Kitchen,” first half. Dorothy Dalton in 


dell implants his laughs securely and pre- “The Lady of Red Butte,” last half. 
= cisely, and, as aforenoted, emerged triumphant. TUDOR.—‘‘Mickey.” 
F Marzella’s Birds were first. Some of the 








Hotel Calvert 


4ist Street and Broadway 
Very Desirable Rooms 
Single $7.00 up weekly 


Double $12.00 up weekly 


RATES 











Carlyle Blackwell in ‘‘Love in a Hurry” (fea- 
ture) and “Hudson and His Symphony Five.”’ 
THE ALLEN.—First half: Charles Ray in 





Dominion Park opened for season, 18. 





The Princess expects to remain open all 
summer with vaudeville. 





Boxing matches are now being staged at the 


specimens are pretty. That is about the best 
one can say for the turn, which did not do 
so well. Belle Sisters, vivacious and ener- 
getic, pleased with an array of frocks that 
were luminous and a routine that was equally 
colorful. The younger girl displays quite some 
ability. Clinton and Rooney, with the Rooney 
end running ahead, were liked, especially 
when she of the Rooney clan danced. The duo 
necessarily came back with some speech hokum 
that got them nothing. Howard and Helen 
Savage made a good closer with their shoot- 
ing, which was sure-fire, or rather, sure- 
firing. 


CRESCENT.—A drear, commonplace pro- 


would do something for itself and its patrons 
if it threw the dirty tramp make-up off of its 
program. Ryan and Moore proved to be just 
an act. They barely pleased. Saxton and 
Farrel had the woman complaining about mix- 
ing her effects, with the comic approaching in 
the guise of a stage-hand, the duo running 





The Strand has a new policy and will play 
pictures because of their merit and regardless 
of the producing firm hereinafter. Mae Mur- 
ray in ‘The Delicious Little Devil” was thought 
good enough for the first part of this week. 
It is the first time the Strand has offered a 
Murray feature. The theatre is to double its 
admission prices during the month of June, 
when it will play for a week each five fea- 
tures of extraordinary promise. They include 
Nazimova in “The Red Lantern,” Douglas 
Fairbanks in “Knic -kerbocker Buckaroo,” Grif- 
fith’s ‘‘True Hearted Susie,” coupled with Fatty 
Arbuckle’s “The Desert Hero,” Mary Pictr*«rd 


“The Sheriff’s Son.” Second half: ‘‘The Girl A ‘ in ‘Daddy Long Legs,” and lastly, a combina- 
d Who Stayed at Home.” in “A oF Vat meee, ag eg hoe ng tion of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me” and 
REGENT.—First half: Anita Stewart half: im conclusion. ©. K. Legel opened. One of Chaplin in his newest release, “Sunnyside. 
Midnight Romance” (feature). Second half: those tramp jugglers with soiled garments and Of course, the usual units will supplement the 
Viola Dana in “The Parisian Tigress. all the accustomed impedimenta. Vaudeville features. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Mather left for Ottawa 
where Mather will act as delegate of Local 
No. 39, I. A. T. 8S. E., at the convention to 
be held there. 





Billy Beard has again signed as principal 





through a splattering of jazz that has long comedian with Al. G. Field’s Minstrels, due to 
Monument National Theatre. been obsolete in the nine-a-day inkpots. They start the season in August. 
did nothing because they did nothing. lHudler, 
NEW ORLEANS. Stein and Phillips managed to pull through 
y O. M. SAMUEL. with full-dressed harmonizing, their selif- _ Midshipman Harold Blair, of the British 
PALACE. aan mirth-provoking and girth- consciousness thwarting somewhat. Chalfonte Navy, visited his mother, Jessie Blair Ster- 
promoting, Edward Blondell, with a conceit Sisters proved an oasis in this desert of ling, principal of ‘The Glasgow Maids,” in 
that has obtained adown the years, “The Lost mediocrity, their pretty setting, costuming and this city. Mrs. Sterling had not seen her son 


Boy,” tickled the reluctant risibles of the 


Palace habitues the last half last week. Bion- 
“The Boy from Home” now, 


dell calls his bit, 


vigorous dancing furnishing balm for the eyes, 
ears, brain and nerves after the irksome near- 
acts that preceded them. 


in seven years, and gave a regal affair at the 
Absinthe House in his honor. Among those 
attending were Ben Piazza, Larry Comer, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Wm. House, Harry Kessler, James 
Thompson, Wilfred Du Bois, Anne Fraser, 
Violet Robson, Mary Sinclair, Jessie Macdon- 
ald, Grace Macdonald, Elizabeth Stephen, M. 
Berberich, Libby Kipp and Miss Lucille, of 
Lueille and “‘Cockie.”’ 





Mrs. Arthur White, wife of the Orpheum 
manager, accompanied by her sister, Irma, 
left for the White summer home at Forest 
Lake, Minn., last week. White is remaining 
here until the arrival of Charles E. Bray the 
latter part of this month, after which he will 
join her. 





Ed Manley did excellent work in putting 
across his feature, “‘Micfey,”’ with the best 
advertising campaign shown around in months. 





Billy Mason, manager of the Chicago branch 
of Stasny, is spending a week here in the 
interest ot his concern. 





George Klumpf, of the Orpheum staff, has 
returned, after spending 18 months in France. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The picture people are predicting a strong 
“come-back” by Mary Pickford as the result 
of her work in ‘Daddy Longlegs,”’ her latest 
effort. The picture was given a private show- 


uv veu Wamu O_rvet “Meatre has been post- 
— on account of the high cost of material. 
t was planned to spend ,000 on the house 

which has had a fairly successful season with 

high-grade shows at popular prices. 


STANLEY.—Douglas Fairbanks in ‘‘The 
Knickerbocker Bucaroo.’ Next week, Norma 
Talmadge in “The New Moon” 

PALACE.—W. S. Hart in “Money Corral.’ 
Next week, Mabel Normand in “The Pest.” 

ARCADIA.—Ethel Clayton in “Vicky Van.” 
Next week, Marguerite Clark in “Come Out of 
the Kitchen 

VICTORIA. —William Farnum in “The Jun- 
gle Trail.”’ Next week, George Walsh in ‘Help, 
Help, Police!” 

STRAND.—Elsie Ferguson in ‘‘Eyes of the 
Soul.” Last half, “Oh, You Woman!” with 
Ernest Truex and Louise Huff. 

BELMONT.—W. S. Hart in “Border Wire- 
less,” ‘“‘What Money Can’t Buy” and “The 
World to Live in,” three days each. 

RFG ol —Emmy Wehlen in “Amateur Ad- 

venturess”’; last half, ‘‘Greased Lightning.”’ 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


By JOSEPH GRANT ‘KELLEY, JR. 
ORPHEUM-PANTAGES. —Vaudeville. 
HIPPODROME.—Pop vaudeville. 
STRAND.—Vaudeville and pictures. 
AUDITORIUM.—Dark. P 
HBILIG.—Dark. 

BAKER.—18, Baker Players in “The Straight 





BREAK YOUR JUMP 


SO0K THREE DAYS 


ACADE MY < hheatre BUFFALO 


J.H MICHAEL. Mgr 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Melville Morri 


Wishes to announce to his many friends in the profession 


that he is now connected with 


ME H. REMICK & C 


219 WEST 46th STREET 


Where he will be pleased to give you his person al attention 





ART FURNITURE 


signs—and for the very low prices we 
offer, because of our location out of the 
high rent zone. 
members of the profession. 





AT VERY LOW PRICE 
OR a quarter of a century we have 
been recognized primarily for the 
great beauty of our furniture de- 


We cater especially to 








Liberty Loan Bonds Accepted at Full 


Face Value 





A 3-ROOM APARTMENT 
$825 VALUE 
Censisting of ali Perted Furaiture. . 


$245 


4 5-ROOM APARTMENT 
$700 VALUE $585 
Incomparatiy Rieb Period Furalture 





A 4-ROOM APARTMENT 


A 6-ROOM APARTMENT 











ALUAGAN.—13, AlCusur 4 1ay 
Havoc,” with Edward Horton and “Alice Flem- 
ing in the leads. 

LYRIC.—Musical comedy stoc' 

LIBERTY, COLUMBIA, PHOPLBS, STAR, 
MAJESTIC. Pictures? . 





Fear that his three children might never 
laugh at Charlie Chaplin or gasp at Bill Hart 
is the grounds J. H. Schere, of San Francisco, 
cites in asking for a divorce from Mrs. Mable 
Schere, who lives in this city. Since his wife 
became a member of a cult opposing enter- 
tainment, Schere alleges that he hasn’t had 
a bit of fun and that he doesn’t want his 
children to grow up without enjoyment. 





A deal involving the lease of one of the 
finest theatres in the West was completed in 
Salt Lake City last week by Gus A. Metzger, 
district manager for the West for the Uni- 
versal Films, who is now in Portland. The 
theatre is being built by the Clift estate at 
Second and Main streets in Salt Lake City, 
and will have a seating capacity of 1,500 and 
“‘up-to-the-minute” in every detail. The build- 
ing will cost $750,000. The lease transaction 
involves a sum of $223,000. 





Frank Coffinberry, formerly manager of the 
Portland Orpheum, is now manager of the 
Cross Roads Inn, situated on the Base Line 
road. 





The Al G, Barnes Circus will be in Portland 
on May 19 and 20. 


i od Furniture of Rare Beanty $375 ‘Eiaherate Designs Ia Perted Furolture $750 
OUR LIBERAL TERMS 
Value Depestt . | Write for New 80- e 
sion | $ibse | | 15% and &-Page Special Bebe Genie’ 





INERS 
AKE-UP 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, Ine. 














Terms alzo te New Yi 
gona New Seer und Catia 
reached from West Side , 

86th or 59th Street Crosstown Cars 











0 1423 THIRD AVENUE 
oa NEAR 8eTH STREBT 


Ru Beming, who formerly played ingenue 
roles ‘or the American Films, has arrived in 
‘3wna from Los Angeles to play leads for the 
Cloverio }¥ihus: 











The Liberty, Columbia and Majestic pic- 
ture theatres are now changing thoir programs 
twice a week. 

qguwene 

Ben Dillon has returned, and is again ap- 

pearing at the Lyric. 





The Oaks opened May 17 with the Arm- 
strong Folly Co. as its chief attraction. 


Robert Warwick and Ann Little are at 
Lewiston, Idaho, on location. 


PROVIDENCE. 


By KARL K. KLARK. 

SHUBERT MAJESTIC.—San Carlo Grand 
Opera Co., for years a favorite with Provi- 
dence audiences, opened a week’s engagement 
Monday, presenting “Lucia di Lammemoor” 
before a well-filled house. With change of 
program during week it is expected this 
engagement will prove as popular as those in 
the past. 

OPERA HOUSE.—‘Why Marry?” with Ed- 
mund Breese, — going exceptfonally good. 

E. F. ALBE E.—E. F. Albee Stock, in 
“Grumpy,” with Burton Churchill in leading 
role. Company is improving each week and 
gaining in popularity. This week’s offering is 
proving an especially good drawing card. 

KEITH’S.—Dark. 

FAY’S.—Musical comedy, “In Sunny Mon- 
terey,”’ and Anna Case in “The Hidden Truth” 
(film). Other acts: Tenley Girls, known as 
“The Brinkley Girls’; Jones and Faben; Al 
Robbins; Tom O’Hare; Captain Cod’s Seals. 

COLONIAL.—House dark with exception of 
Tuesday night, when David Kessler and com- 
pany presented a Yiddish play. 


“The Amateur Widow,” film, proved a good 
card at the Emery the’ last of the week be- 
cause the star is Zena Keefe, a former Paw- 
tucket giri, 








ARRANGING 


Money-back orchestrations Is 
what this stamp means. We 
run no risk; wey should you? 
Give us a trial 

L. L. VosBurgh, 
306 Gaiety Building 


New York City 











Raymond Bond, of the Albee Stock, has 
taken up his residence at Silver Spring. Mr. 
Bond is writing several one-act plays. Five 
sketches written by him are to be produced 
next fall as well as one he has written for 
his own use. 


Charles I. Séhofield, director of the \Albee 
Stock, is ill and under the care of a specialist 
as the result of overwork. Mr. Schofield has 
worked hard since the opening of the season 
and continued his efforts despite the warning 
of his physician with the result that he be- 
came so overtired that he brought on a 
return of an old complaint. 








Rocky Point and Crescent Park, Rhode Is- 
land’s summer amusement parks, opened their 
season 18. Real business, however, is not 
anticipated until after Memorial Day. 


Rhode Island had its first legalized Sunday 
baseball game last Sunday, the last Legisla- 
ture passing a bill allowing the national game 

to be played on the Sabbath. Sunday movies 
aoe still tabooed, the Sunday movie bill having 
failed to pass the Legislature. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
By B. ©. DAY. 


The 1918-19 season came to a close in one 
Salt Lake theatre last week, and will termin- 
ate at another next week. Ralph Clon 
and Gertrude Bondhill and their stock finished 
a successful season at the Hippodrome last 
Saturday night with the presentation of “Dora 
Phorne.”’ 

Coincident with the closing of the Hippo- 
drome came an official announcement by 
Edward P. Levy, resident manager of the 
Orpheum, that the current vaudeville season 
will close with the two regular performances 
on Sunday, June 1. 
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RESERVE THIS SPACE to tell all artists that we are still arranging JAMES MADISON 
. S hi T ° E 1498 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
eb a teams Ip ransportation to urope A Vanderile Anther soe at the 
THE LARGEST THEATRICAL SHOE ae ON ALL LINES AT SAME PRICES AS MAIN OFFICE My latest MADISON’S BUDGET Is No. 17. Price, $f. 


MANUFACTURERS INTHE WORLD. 


WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES } 
OF ANY SIZE 
ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 


WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT _., 







1554 BROADWAY ar 46” ST. 
STATE & MONROE STS. 


YORK 
hey Niche) 








Guerrini & Co. 


The Leading and Largest 
Accordion 


Factory 


in the United States 
The only Factory that makes 
set of Reeds, made by 


hand. 
277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








Beautify Your Face 


You must look good to make good. Many 
of the ‘‘Profession’’ have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 
rect their featural impertections and re- 





move biemishes. Consultation free. Fees 
reasonable. 
; F. E. SMITH, M.D. 
\ 347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


(Opp. Waldorf) 








REDUCE YOUR BUST 


or other FAT 2 to 4 inches with ONE JAR of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless. 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving, exercising nor taking dangeroug drugs. Have 
the modish figure. For men and women. Price, post- 


aid, $7.00; sample, 10e CURRIE & CURRIE, 
ruggists, 2909 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phone: 
Kenmore 4842. 














Managers, Notice! 
If you want a Reliable 


“Dector” for Your Preduction 


don’t fail to call on me. All book 
ailments immediately remedied. 


HENRY P. DIXON 


COLUMBIA THEATRE BUILDING 
_NEW YORE CITY 











Genuine Jap Panama Hat 


: : FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

Be Can be worn at all times. When not in 
use can be rolled up and t in pocket 
or bag. Willi retain shape. Stylish and 
Practical. Fine Finish and- Texture. 
WITH PLAIN BLACK 1 50 
OR FANCY BAND = 


BAGDAD TRADERS, INC. 
AGENTS WANTED 47 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


PFTAUDERSAMAKESUID 


Let Us Prove * . It Is Best 
Send fer Price List and Coler Card 
3 West 48th Street New York City 


WANTED 


*iExperienced Stock- People 


Also Chorus Giris, Ponles and Mediums, for 
Summerview. Academy Theatre, Buffalo. 























Crane Wilbur enacted the leading male role 
his own drama, “The Fool’s Game,” at the 
-@vilkes last week. He was supported in able 
le by Maude Fealy and the Wilkes Players. 





June 1 has been set as the date for the 
pening of Marjorie Rambeau’s engagement 

t the Wilkes. Her first offering will be ‘‘The 
es of Youth.” 





Mme. Schumann-Heinck has been booked for 
conecért recital at the Sait Lake Theatre, 
ednesday, June 4. . 





Bankers may have something on actors 
ancially, but not when it comes to playing 

ball. The Wilkes team won its third 
aight game last week when it defeated the 








PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East 14th St., New York 


Ceniral Savings Bank Building—Phone: Stuyvesant 1360 








HATS 





HAZEL’ RENE 


GOWNS 
306-308 State-Lake Building, Chicago. 


IRENE DUBUQUE 


Formerly with 
HAZEL RANOUS 


Edith Strickland 


COSTUMES 


Tel.: Cent. 1899 








CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 
Address VARIETY, New Yerk 

















H. HICKS & SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 
HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
OR YOUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 











ICHLA 
bist 


ShopisTED 


Evening Gowns—Street Costumes 


36 West Randolph St. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


Lingerie and Hats 
SKETCHES FURNISHED 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
Phone: Randolph 1720 











WANTED 





PARTNER, !2!SH COMEDIAN, WHO CAN SING AND DANCE. ONE 
WHO WILL INVEST IN MATERIAL FOR A NEW ACT. 


PAT TOUHEY, East Haddam,.Conn. 


CONTRARY TO REPORTS, I AM NOT SICK. HAVE NOT BEEN SICK THIS SEASON. 


Address 








National Bank of the Republic by a score 
of 6 to 2. And the National Bank of the 
Republic team is the champion of the Bankers’ 
League. 





The appearance in Salt Lake of Theodore 


cial interest because one of the members of 
the company is a Salt Lake girl. . Natacha 
Rambova, associate dancer with Kosloff, was 
formerly Miss Winnifred Shaunnessy, heiress 
to the millions of the late Michael Shaunnessy, 
mining man. Miss Shaunnessy gave up a life 
of ease and luxury and social preferment to 
go on the stage. She literally eloped with her 
art while her parents were planning social 
fame for her. af 


Suite for divorce was filed in the district 
court here this week by Pearl Ethier Moore, 
actress, against her actor husband, Frederick 


Moore. Both have appeared in local stock 
theatres. Mrs. Moore charges that her hus- 
band is enamored of another woman. Her 


complaint recited that when accused of the 
fact Moore confessed and asked her to go to 
California while he arranged matters with 
the other woman. She went to California, 
but during her stay there she charges her 
husband failed to supply her with the necessi- 
ties of life, and she decided to sue for a 
divorce. 


The Salt Lake Theatre was the scene last 
week of a big Americanization Day program. 
Entertainment was furnished by 300 recently 
naturalized or soon to be naturalized citizens. 
Dutch songs, Spanish dances, Egyptian songs 
and dances, Japanese flute solo, Armenian song 








| 


and dance, Swedish dances, Scotch dances and 
Russian dances were among the numbers. 





The Elks outing for convalescent soldiers 
was filmed last Sunday by Pathe for use in 
the Pathe Weekly. More than 100 decorated 
autos were in line during the parade. 


D. W. Griffith, the picture director, stopped 





in Salt Lake last week on his way East from. 


Los Angeles. He was en route to New York. 





F. J. Murphy bas been named chief booker 
in the Salt Lake office of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corp. He formerly was connected with 
the picture exchange of the same company in 
Denver. 





Frank Duffy, of New York, representative 
of the general manager of Pathe, was in Salt 


CK L. LIPSHUT 


Kosloff’s Russian Ballet dancers was of espe-_ 


Lake last week supervising the re-establish- 
ment of the local offices of the company re- 
cently wiped out by fire. Resident Manager 
W. A. Calkins announces that the company 
is now operating under almost normal con- 
ditions. Most of the films lost in the fire 
have been replaced. The office is temporarily 
located in the home of “The Super-Film 
Attractions.” 





A public reception was tendered U. SB. 
Senator William H. King, of Utah, at the 
Orpheum Theatre last week. The regular 
Orpheum orchestra furnished the music. 





Among the visitors along pieture row last 
week was Myron . Lewis, son of Walter 
J. Lewis, of this city. The younger Lewis 
is the newly appointed district manager for 
Famous Players-Lasky in the Middle West. 
He has been manager of the San Francisco 
exchange for Famous Players, and is en route 
o ane City, where he will assume his new 
uties, 





Lewis Marcus, division manager for Fam- 
ous Players-Lasky, has gone to New York 
to attend a conference of division managers 
and special representatives. 


ROCHESTER. 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON 
LYCEUM.—The Manhattan Playe in 
Stitch in Time.” 
GAYETY.—Lew Kelly’s Show. 
FAY’S.—Vaudeville and pictures. 
FAMILY.—Vaudevilie. 
VICTORIA.—Vaudeville and pictures. 
PICCADILLY.—Pictures. 
REGENT.—Pictures. 
The Temple will close its season on Satur- 
day night, and after two weeks of cleaning up 
Vaughan Glaser and his company will move in 
for a season of summer stock. J. H. ‘“‘Mickey”’ 
Finn, manager of the Temple, says the season 
has been a top-notcher. 





“A 








Eddie Niner and his ‘“‘Humming Birds’’ move 
out of the Family this week after a run of 
musical comedy repertoire. Drake and Wal- 
ker’s “Bom Bay Girls” will move in Monday, 
offering the same line of goods. 





The first professional ball game was played 
in Rochester iast Sunday, Mayor Edgerton, on 
Saturday, having signed the ordinance per- 
mitting Sunday games. 











E.Galizi & Bro. 


Greatest Professional 
Accordion 


Patented Shift Keya, 
215 Canal Street ~ 
City 

Tel. Franklin 526 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks. Also eld Taylor and Bal Trunks, 
Parlor Floor, 28 West 31st St.. New York City 


EMPIRE 
SHOE SHOP 


707 BIGHTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Short Vamp Specialists 


We Fit Entire Companies 


Mail orders given prompt attention 
Write fer Price List 


ave 7 




















LIBERTY VAUDEVILLE 
CONTRACTING CO. 


Suite 429, Fulton Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WANTS ACTS 


Majority ef Our Heuses Gpen All Summer 








Grow a good head of hair 


possible and use 


a atiek of 
VITALIZED CRUDE OIL 


(Bolidified) 

It’s easy to rub eon the bald spet and 
thin places. Remarkable results. 
insured, for $1.00. JUDGE GUSTAN, : 
Thompson Ridge, N. Y. 














SEE ME AND SAVE MONEY 


£LVORA 





d TH!) ATRICAL COSTUM 
creet 


ER 
Phone: Bryant 1420 


“‘Mickey”’ recently played a week at Fay’s, 
and last week had a second run at the G 
a large downtown house. Manager Joe Sto 
announces that he has booked it for another 
engagement. 


354 West 44th S 





The amusement resorts on the lake shore 
will open Saturday, but the real opening is 
generally considered Decoration Day. The at- 
tractions offered will be of the same class as 
last year. 





The closing of the Gayety this week marks 
the ending of the first season in a long time 
that burlesque has really gone over in this 
city. This was the first season in which bur- 
lesque played the Gayety, and with the passing 
of the Corinthian, former home of Columbia 
Shows, that brand of amusement picked up 
rapidly here until now it practically is on a 
part with other theatricals. 





Ontario Beach Park will continue as an 
amusement park this season, but it will be 
the last season. Next year the city expects 
to take the first steps in operating the land 
on the lake shore for the good of the public 
without admission charges., 


SEATTLE. 


By WALTER KE. BURTON. 
METROPOLITAN.—11 and week, “Going ° 
Up’; next, “Lombardi, Ltd.,” Walker White- 
side, ‘‘Chin Chin,’ Otis Skinner and Alexander, ‘ 
the mystic show. 
WILKES.—Wilkes Players in “Not with My 
Money.” George Broadhurst’s “The Woman in 
the Index’ will be offering for week of 18th. 
ORPHEUM.—‘“Behind the Scenes” is current 
attraction of the Orpheum Musical Comedy or- 
ganization. 
LYRIC.- 
business. 


Burlesque and vaudeville; fair 


EVERY TUESDAY IN NEW YORK 


Nete NEW PERMANENT ADDRESS, 162 West 48th Street 
Behrens—Phene: Bryant 935 


PHILADELPHIA—908 Walnut Street 


L. Claire McLaughlin, Manager CEN 








this Summer. Go without a hat when ae =. 








VARIETY 





EMMET GILFOIL Anna Held’s favorite comedian 
PEG HEALY 


OAK.—Monte Carter and his musical comedy 
company in “Izzy on Guard,” with Carter in 
the star part, is drawing capacity business. 

PALACE-HIP.—“Quaker City Quartet’ and 
W. V. M. A. vaudeville. 

PANTAGES.—Ruth St. Denis and vaudeville. 

MOORE.—Blossom Seely heads Orpheum Dill 
with a 45-minute syncopated melody offering. 

I. 0. O. F. AUDITORIUM.—Concert, 10-11, 
with Edwin Swain, baritone; Signor Philip 
Sevasta, harpist, and Josef Martin, pianist. 

ARENA.—Reoller skating. 

LIBERTY.-——Pictures. 

COLISEUM.—Pictures. 

STRAND.—Pictures. 

MISSION.—Pictures. 

CLEMMER.—Pictures. 





Senator John Kinney, of Montana, owns the 
big ranch where much of the action in “The 
Light of Western Stars,” shown at the Little 
Theatre current week, was filmed. The Senator 
has a minor role in the picture. 





Ivan Fehnova was married here May 1 to 
Lorrain Trevea. The groom was with the 
Pavlova Ballet Russe and the Imperial Grand 
Opera, Petrograd, prior to entering the Ameri- 
can Navy some time ago. He has just been 
released.. The bride was a member of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company 
and French operatic organizations prior to 
that. 





Ruth St. Denis at the Pantages here this 
week will complete her tour of that circuit 
at Los Angeles, and will say farewell to the 
vaudeville stage at that time. Retiring from 
the stage, she and her husband, Ted Shawn, 
will devote their entire time to Denishawn, 
the dancing university established some three 
years ago. 





John McCormack will sing at the Arena 
* here 26th under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club at $2.50 top prices. 





Alex Luce, former leading man with the 
Wilkes’ Players here for a season prior to 
the war, is playing a short engagement in 
’Frisco while home on a furlough. 


A return of the “flu” epidemic in centra) 
Oregon has closed all theatres and other laces 
of public assemblage in the vicinity of Burns 
and other interior towns of that section of the 
state. 


Sam W. B. Cohn, manager of the old Spokane 
Theatre, Spokane, for many years, and later 
manager of the Liberty in that city, has just 
been released from an officers’ training camp 
in Arkansas. He has been appointed as man- 
ager of the Sunset in Portland. Cohn was 
a member of the repertorial staff of the Oregon 
Daily Journal when the writer was on that 


paper. 


Lee Ochs and wife are 
short business trip. Mr. 
with the United is in tip 
Northwest. 


Captain J. W. Lathrop, 
magnate, returned home 
month’s visit here. 


The Consolidated Film Corp. leased the 
former home of the General Film Company, 
2028 Third avenue, this week, and have moved 
into the new quarters. Marion H. Cohn is 
president and D. J. Chatkin, secretary of 
the Consolidated. This exchange deals exclu- 
sively in “short-reel’’ material. 








in the city on a 
Ochs says things 
top shape in the 





Alaska, theatrical 
Sunday after a 





John Spickett, accompanied by his wife and 
W. D. Goss, Juneau, Alaska, film exhibitors, 
arrived here first of the week. They will make 
a short trip to California before returning to 
their home in the far north. 


The Exhibitors’ Film Exchange, this city, 
has secured the handling of “The Unpardon- 
able Sin” feature film in the fourth North- 
western states—Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. 


Florence Kubey, Seattle violinists, who filled 
in at the Moore owing to the illness of the 
Lambs, will complete the tour of the Orpheum 
circuit covered by the contract held by the 
team that was forced to cancel owing to an 
accident in Calgary. 





COCIO & AMATTO 


Feature of Clark’s Revue 


Represented by 


MAX ROGERS Agency 


New Address, 1544 BROADWAY 


CAN GIVE PERSONAL ATTENTION TO A FEW MORE GOOD ACTS 











State all you do. 


SAM GRIFFIN’S Premier Minstrels 


(ALL WHITE) 
SEASON 1919-1920 
Playing Recegnized Theatres Only, Coast and Far West 


WANT MINSTREL PEOPLE IN ALL LINES 


A-1 Advance Man; Comedians; Solo Singers and Dancers; Strong Comedy Acts and a Dis- 
tinct Novelty; Buglers, Sclo Cornet, lead band; Cello, Double Band; Vielinist, leader; 
Double Clarinet or Cornet, band; A-1 Trap Drummer, full line traps, including Tympani; 
Musicians, Double B and O Singers; Dancers, Chorus; inside ends or drum corps. 


Who with last, age and lowest salary. 
pleasing appearance, prime requisites. Address SAM GRIFFIN MINSTRELS, 605 Pan- 
tages Building, 935 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


I pay all. Character, ability, 








_8 to 16 
Weeks firm. 





CONTRACTS FOR Nothing too 
FRANCE 


APPLY TO 


HUGHES RYNER 


Exclusive Booking Manager for 


CH. DEBRAY’S HALLS 
NOUVEAU CIRQUE, PARIS 


big!!! 








R. E. Charles, formerly with the Select, has 
just been released from Camp Lewis, and has 
accepted the position of booker with the Inde- 
pendent Sales Corporation, Seattle. 





“The Hidden Truth” film is being booked 
in all towns covered by Anna Case in her 
conces r of the Northwest. The prima 
donna starred in this picture. 





Walter Anthony, dramatic editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle for several years, has re- 
placed Charles Eugene Banks in a similar 
position with the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Banks will retire from active newspaper work 
and contribute to some of the leading maga- 
zines. He is an author of some repute as 
playwright. 





Dell Estes, with the Monte Carter musical 
comedy organization at the Oak for some time 
this season, has returned to her home in San 
Francisco for a short vacation. 





Cliff Thompson and Nana Bryant, former 
stock stars here at the old Seattle theatre, 
will open at the Fulton, Oakland, latter part 
of this month. 


“An American Ace,” a condensed version of 
Lincoln J. Carter’s four-act melodrama, will 
be the topline feature at the Moore next week. 
This will have a cast of 17 people, and is the 
most pretentious act to be seen on the Orpheum 
time this year. 





In the issue of the Vancouver “Sun” on May 
11, “R. T.,” the critic of that paper, gave 
prominence to S. Morgan Powell's “Open Letter 
to VARIETY,” saying: “The story given in 
VARIETY anent Montreal created quite a 
furore in that city, and thank heaven our 
good friend, Mr. Morgan Powell, the well 
known dramatic critic, took occasion to en- 
lighten the publishers of VARIETY as.to the 
real truth of the disturbing incident. Mr. 
Morgan Powell hit’ the nail squarely on the 
head when he said that we de not want any 
more of this eagle-screeching talk about 
America winning the war. He is right. We 
have heard a little of this sort of bunk in 
Vancouver, but, happily, our local managers 
are invariably on the watch for this nauseating 


‘yapping,’ and so we are not annoyed so very 
much; in fact, it amuses us. But it may be 
just as well to state that vaudeville artists 
from across the line coming to Canada should 
be given to understand that they must exer- 
cise tact when they are dealing with the 
question as to ‘who won the war.’ Canadians 
would not be so silly as to get up and yell 
from the house-tops that they won the war, 
but they would be perfectly justified in main- 
taining that they had a great deal to say 
in the clean up. However, there is no use 
arguing over the matter. Mr. Morgan Powell's 
letter to VARIETY speaks for itself. With its 
sentiments we are in full accord.” 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By CHESTER B. BAHN. 

EMPIRE.—AIll week Knickerbocker Players 
in “A Pair of Queens.’”’ Captured full house 
Monday and played the deuce with risibilities. 
This was the first time that Syracuse saw 
Otto Hauerbach’s farce, and the first-nighters 
apparently found it enjoyable, while the critics 
said Tuesday it was the funniest “night off’ 
comedy since “What Happened to Jones.” 
Honors went to Mabel Colcord as Martha, the 
maid with a system, and Hal Salter, who 
essayed Peter Cranby and donned short pants. 
Minna Gombel, the leading woman, rests on 
past laurels, for the role of Polly Webb offers 
little opportunity. Monday’s performance was 
a benefit for-the Junior Auxiliary of the House 
of Providence and netted over $1,500. 

WIETING.—19-20, Tambourine and Bones, 
Syracuse University’s musical society, in 
“Take a Tip,’’ an original musical comedy 
written by Sylvan Baruch and Lawrence Kunst- 
ler, with music by Dewey Rlish and Millicent 
Cowes, all of the Varsity. ‘“‘Take a Tip” is 
a worthy successor to the muSical shows pro- 
duced by T. & B. ig other years. It boasts of 
as much of a mystery plot as the ordinary 
play of its type on the professional stage and 
has some worth-while musical numbers which, 
if published, would have an even break for 
popularity. As produced on Monday night, the 
show made a satisfactory flash, and the cast 
was adequate, considering that it was limited 
strictly to the sterner sex. The gallery gods 
claimed their time-honored privilege of ‘“‘kid- 
ding’’ the cast, and there was a more or 
less continuous bombardment of pennies and 





Stars of the Apple of Paris 


Near 46th St. 


peanuts. The “girls” were a riot, but they 
declined to get fussed. 

_ BASTABLE.—AIll week, “Open Your Eyes,” 
film, produced for the U. S. Public Health 
Service. With the regular burlesque season 
over and the summer policy still unsettled, 
the Bastable this week made a try at pic- 
tures. Judging from the patronage Monday, 
the attempt will be highly successful from the 
box office standpoint. “Open Your Byes” is 
aimed to mitigate the social evil and is the 
third of the films so intended by the P. H. §. 
It is better than its predecessors seen here 
in that it lacks the ghastly clinical cases 
shown in ‘‘The End of the Road” and has 
more of a story than “Fit to Fight.” Hal 
Brown, formerly of the Knickerbocker Play- 
ers here, enacts the role of Dr. Randolph 
Bennett, and is supported by an _ excellent 
cast. The entire house is selling at 25 cents, 
and with an aggressive advertising campaign 
and the low figure there is no doubt but that 
= epee, og a clean-up. The pic- 
ure w probably be held over for next w 2 

TEMPLE.—Vaudeville. = 

CRESCENT.—Vaudeville. 

STRAND.—AIl week, “The Red Lantern,” 
film, with Nazimova. Opened on Sunday to 
excellent business. Picture, for lavishness, 
reminds of ‘“‘Chu Chin Chow.” Director Albert 
Capanelli, however, despite his apparent effort 
to give true locale, has made one fatal slip. 
Although the period is 1899-1900, Darrell Foss 
is permitted to wear a 1919 tailored suit, soft 
collar and tie. 


Maudie Merrill, a Syracuse girl, appeared 
with the “Demi Tasse Revue” at the Temple 
the first half of the week. 

The Strand will make another attempt to 
show “The Better ’Ole” the first half of next 


week. The film was scheduled some weeks ago, 


but was lost in transit. 





Petitions bearing 2,200 names opposing Sun- 
day films were presented to the Watertown 
Common Council, 20. The petitions were cir- 
— in every Protestant church in the city 





May Irwin is rapidly regaining her health 
at her summer home near Clayton. At present 
she is entertaining her sister, Flo Irwin. 





The Pierce, Oswego, in addition to movies 
this week, is offering ‘‘Wanda,”’ the woman of 
mystery, a mind-reading act. 





The Turn Hall, located in the Syracuse Turn 
Verein’s clubhouse, which was badly damaged 
by the fire that swept the building some weeks 
ago, reopened on Saturday. The picture policy 
will be maintained. 


Members of the Barca Philathea Union of 
Broome County will boycott all Binghamton 
and Broome County movie houses which open 
on Sunday. The boycotting resolution was 


unanimously adopted at the meeting of the. 


union last week. The union also launched 
a movement for a new picture house or at 
least a new management for one which will 
agree to keep dark on Sundays. The union 


members pledged themselves to patronize only 


such a theatre in the future. 


The Billy Allen Musical Co. is filling the 
week at the City Opera House, Watertown: 








The Temple, located in Odd Fellows Temple © 


at Painted Post, will be moved from the third 
to the first floor. The change is made neces- 
sary by the fact that the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany has leased the Temple and will occupy 
the second and third floors. 





Work on the construction of the new Strand 
on Chenango street, Binghamton, started this 
week. The contract has been awarded to A. B. 
Badgely, and calls for the completion of the 
house by January 1. The theatre will have 
a seating capacity of 2,000, and will be modeled 
after the Strand in this city. 





Syracuse will see its second circus on June — 


4, when the combined Ringlings-Barnum and 
Bailey’s shows will hold forth on the S. Salina 
street circus grounds. The first circus, the 


Sells-Floto aggregation, visited Syracuse last — 


Wednesday. 





The action of John White, of Galeton, Pa., 
against the Onondaga County Savings Bank ~ 


of this city, was postponed for a third time 
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VARIETY 








A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 
34 WEST 34th STREET 


| SUMMER 
FURS 


All the smartest summer furs—scarfs, 
coaties, stoles and novelty fur pieces. 
Come in and examine these values. 


As the oldest established furriers in the 
city we vouch fer the supericrity of 
our display; as manufacturers we save 
you at least % of the regular whole- 
sale prices. 


Special discount to the 
Profession 


Winter Furs Stored, Repaired 
and Remedeled 











when it was scheduled to come up before 


Justice Rowland Davis in Elmira late: last 
week. This time the postponement is in- 
definitely. This is the second trial of the 


White action, which grew out of the intended 
urchase of the Lyceum Theatre in Bimira. 
r.w White contracted to buy the house from 

the Syracuse bank for $40,000, and paid $10,000 
of the purchase figure. Mr. White later de- 
clined to go through with the deal and 
sought te recover his initial payment. The 
first trial of the case resulted in a verdict 
for the defendant bank. The bank then sold 
the house in a foreclosure action. 





William McCarthy, Syracuse comedian, left 
here this week for Cleveland, where he will 
play in stock during the summer. 





According to* gossip, W. T. Clary, formerly 
treasurer of the Wieting here, will the 
manager of the new B. F. Keith house when 
it opens on Labor Day. Since leaving the 
Wieting, Clary has been interested in motion 
picture houses. 





Whether Geneva will have Sunday movies 
and Sunday ball will probably be decided by 
the Common Council of that city on June 4, 
following a public hearing. At the last ses- 
sion of the aldermen of Geneva both the pros 
and the antis were represented. Secretary 
Michael F. Tracey, of the Geneva Federation 
of Labor, presented a petition bearing 1,000 
names calling for Sunday amusements. 


—_— 

Pressure of other business has forced Den- 
niston and Morgan to close the Wright Thea- 
tre at Waterloo. The owners will lease the 
house, it is said. 





The Charles K. Champlin Stock Co. is hold- 
ing over for another week at the Armory, 
— 





’ The regular burlesque season at the Lum- 
berg, Utica, closed Saturday. Charlotte 
Walker, in “Tea for Three,” was offered on 
Monday and Tuesday. 


“The Zig Zag Follies of the Lightning Divi- 


| ALBOLENE 


|O*n2 safe GZ 


make-up 
» Remover 


A QUICK descent of the final cur- 
tain—then ALBOLENE and the 
kin ok disappéars in no time. Your 
i ept in —— condition by 
on iat ,agreeable make-up remover, 
avorite of the stage for years. 


For the cg mg A box 1 and 2 ounce 
tubes. Also in % and 1 lb. cans. 


ALBOLENE is sold by any druggists or 
dealers in make-up. Free so-»vle on 
= request. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
incorporated 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Est. 1833 


91 Fulton Street, New York 
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“PVE GOT A LITTLE HOME 
IN THE COUNTRY” 


THE NATURAL HIT 


=- 
te 


The prettiest, 
SINGERS: Single or double. 
you hear it. TWO can sing it, 
Send immediately for double version. 


catchiest 


If you sing doubles, 


and most appealing little song gem of the year. 
you will feature this song in your act the moment 
ONE can sing it. and it will sing itself. 


The perfect song for doubles. 





“WHEN YOU’RE LONELY, SO 
LONELY, JUST DRIFTING” 


A ballad tyrie with a punch In every tine, 
kind of ballad singers now like to sing. 


at the same time. A wonderful combination. 


set to an up-to-the-minute syncopated melody. 
It doesn’t drag. 
tune, with just enough syncopation to make everybody Iitke It. 
Get it and it will GET you. 


Just the 
It has the appealing story, set to a melodious 
It touches the heart and tickles the toe 





“HAPPY DAYS” 


The tip top rung on the ladder of 


“DEY” songs. A scream in every line. 


Nothing to offend anybody. 


Anyone can sing it and create a laughing rict. A dandy swinging one-step melody that just whistles 


itself. 


annual HIGH JINKS held at Venice on April 24th. 


This song was adopted by the THEATRE OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


in Los Angeles for their 
It is also featured by Lieut. J. T. Brymn and his 


jazz band of SEVENTY BLACK DEVILS. Lieut. Brymn and his band spent 21 days OVER THERE 
in the Metz sector, now en tour in the States and causing a riot with HAPPY DAYS. 





“THE BUSTED BLUES” 


A raggy, jazzy, funny-no-money 
lyric and a real blue-y blue melody. 


“‘blue’’ song that is making them all sit up and take notice. A corking 
Look it over. 


We'll accept your judgment. 





BAND LEADERS: 


Special offer if you'll programme HAPPY DAYS. We will send you 382-part 
BAND arrangement (4/4 march) of Happy Days for 10c., 


or 2 complete copies for 15c. Send programme. 


ARTISTS: We have in preparation a wonderful waltz ballad of the better sort. Ask for it. Wire 


or drop us a line, enclosing a-late programme so we can list you among our friends. 


and orchestrations are awaiting your commands. 


Professional copies 


THE C. ARTHUR FIFER MUSIC CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


New York City—Wm. Randall, 145 West 45th St., 


Sulte 610. 
Chicago—May Hill, 143 North Dearborn S 
Los Angeles—520 South Broadway, Salte 312, 


Superba Theatre Bidg. 
Call on any of them. 


| ner ne a — ad Lebensohn, Iris Theatre. 
ochester, N. Y.—Glen Putnam, Beckley Bidg. 
ean rrneeee—vraem Kohler, call "phone Valen- 
cla 
Wilikes-Barre, Pa.—Blilly Hayes. 


They'll acquaint you with FIFER sengs. 


When @sing the mails, always write QUINCY, ILL., distributing office. 
a 


sion,” the divisional show of the 78th Division, 
will hit Syracuse on its tour through New 
Jersey and New York within the next month. 





Oswego had its’ first Sunday movies on Sun- 
day. The houses drew capacity crowds. Pro- 
prietors of all houses in the city donated 
their entire net receipts of the day to the 
Home-We-Come Committee to help defray the 
expenses of the big welcome home celebration 
during the last week in June. 





The Lyceum, Elmira, closed its season Fri- 
day with ‘“‘The Better ’Ole.”” When the house 
reopens in the fall it will be under new man- 
agement. Nathan Appell, of Allentown, Pa., 
takes possession under a new lease on July 1. 





Two Syracusans left on Satarday to become 
picture actors on the Coast. They are J. 
Mathewson Purves, of 110 McKinley Ave., and 
George C. Paisley, of 230 Westminster Ave., 
and both have landed with the J. Warren 
Kerrigan Production Co. Purves played with 
the Provincial Cinemagraph Co., of London, 
before coming to America ten years ago. The 
duo have appeared in many amateur per- 
formances here. 

With a cast of amateur and professional 
talent, the ‘‘Continental Minstrels’ will be 
presented this (Friday) evening at the Wieting 
here. It’s a benefit for the Continental Can 
Co. Benefit Association. Youngsters from the 
Onondaga Orphans’ Home will be guests. 


With the return to Ithaca of Theodore Whar- 
ton, of Wharton, Inc., the plans of the Whar- 
tons for the future became known this week. 
Theodore has been appointed supervising di- 
rector of the San Antonio Pictures Corpora- 
tion, which will star Maciyn Arbuckie in films 
to be written by Irving S. Cobb, Holman Day, 
Harry Wilson and George V. Hobart, and, in 
addition, will produce three serials at the 
Wharton plant at Ithaca for Pathe. The three 
will be made during the summer and promise 
that Renwick Park will be a lively place, de- 
spite the recent foreclosure sale of the Whar- 
ton producing paraphernalia there. Wharton 
has also signed a contract with George East- 


man, of Rochester, for the produetion of a 
special picture for the Monroe County War 
Chest. 


Theodore Wharton will make his headquar- 
ters in Ithaca, going occasionally to San An- 


MILLION DOLLAR 
Illustrated Song Slides 


in NEW IDEA 


tonio, where his brother, Leo, as general 
manager and vice- president, will be in charge 
of the new concern there. San Antonio capital 
is back of that corporation. 





Karolyn Papp, motion picture studio em- 
ploye, is seeking here for his 17-year-old wife, 
who deserted him a month ago. Papp is 35. 
He is returning to the Coast, but doesn’t want 
to make the trip alone. The Papps had one 
child who died two months before the mother 
disappeared. 





A chattel mortgage covering four drop cur- 
tains, four complete sets of scenery, a suite 
of stage furniture, a set of rustic furniture 
and several stage lights, dishes and other 
equipment used in “Macushla,’ * in which Barry 
McCormack appeared at the City Opera House, 
Watertown, Saturday night, was given to se- 
cure a loan of $900 made by Arthur Grant, 
Mr. McCormack’s musical director, according 
to papers filed Saturday in the County Clerk’s 
office at Watertown. Attorney T. Arthur Hen- 
dricks, who took the acknowledgment of the 
signatures, declared that there were no money 
troubles and asserted that the mortgage was 
given solely to protect Mr. Grant in the event 
that anything happened to Mr McCormack. 





Syracuse clergymen of practically every de- 
nomination had a merry time on Sunday 
roasting the motion picture interests here, the 
local authorities, etc., for turning the day 
into a holiday. The sermon topics breathed 
fire and brimstone, and the clergymen warned 
that they would be found entering politics to 
fight those who have given Syracuse a ‘‘Conti- 
nental Sabbath.”” William H. Anderson, of the 
Anti-Saloon League, was in Syracuse to help 
the local ministers put the hell-brand on the 
movie men and the city fathers. But the 
sermons failed to put a dent in the attendance 
at the local picture and vaudeville houses. 





Attempts by the clergymen of Auburn to 
prevent Mayor Mark Koon from signing the 
Sunday movie ordinance failed. Koon, after a 
canvass, said he found sentiment strongly in 
favor of Sunday amusements. Auburn may 
have a new picture house. The property at 
the corner of State and Dill streets may be 
leased from the Meaker Co. and transformed 
into a theatre. The Common Council on Tues- 
day received applications for licenses from the 


MOVIE STARS 


Write For‘RENTAL Particulars 


STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 


209 W. 48th St., N. Y. 


B*pe 
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man and young womaea in trying to estabiish 
Both are musicians 
—one a composer and the other a singer— 
and the obstacles into which they bump are 
encountered by many other 
seekers after success in these particular lines. 
logically and entertainingly 
and the situations lead to a very 
It’s a simple 
manner and 


themselves in a large city. 


such as have been 

The story is 
developed, 
interesting and effective climax. 
little story told in a pleasing 
intelligently handled on the screen. 

The atmosphere 
and fitting, and the 
purpose give an 


scenes 


published. 

A reference is made to 45th street, 
Broadway and Sixth avenue, as 
Alley,” 


music publishing houses in that block. 


tay is a sincere. painstaking performer, and 
his Brian M’Bride is a splendid piece of char- 
acter delineation. The star is ably supported 
by Elinor Fair and a well-balanced cast. 





THE FALLEN IDOL... 


Princess Laone...... 


tt: SB, 3, Serre tee eee Lillian Lawrence 
Re yee eee Sidney Mason 
Stephen Brainard........... Lyster Chambers 
Brainard’s Chief Mate........ Pat J. Hartigan 
TR 5 s'as s 6g te eeeenn a eee Harry Semels 
EMED. 01s cues Cvs pee wow (ask eee Thelma Parker 
A eee Marie Newton 
AG's .Dather . oo cccc¥ecewes Fred C. Williams 

This is the latest William Fox production 


starring Evelyn Nesbit. 
written by HE. Lloyd Sheldon, is not so shop- 
worn as the title might lead one to suppose. 
Henean Buel was the director. 

The star takes the part of a Hawaiian prin- 


cess who visits California as the guest of a 
The visitor {mme- 
end wins 
The whole 


wealthy society woman. 
diately scores a big social success 
the love of the woman’s nephew. 
story is laid around the efforts of the relations 
and friends of Keith Parrish (Sydney Mason) 
re ag a him from marrying “the little Brown 
thing.”’ 


One of the features of the picture is the 
The views of 


expensiveness of the production. 
the Hawalian Island are picturesque and inter- 
esting. The house interiors, also those of a 
yacht, further bear out the idea of wealth 
which pervades the picture throughout. 

Miss Nesbit as Princess Laone looks. the 
type and handles the part intelligently. 
does not spare herself, and in several scuffles 
is badly mauled around, but she takes her 


medicine. Lato, a Hawaiian girl (Thelma 
Parker), does some wonderful swimming stu 
and is placed in many dangerous positions. 


But sbe proves herself quite an aquatic star. 
Miss Nesbit has a clever cast supporting her. 

“The Fallen Idol” is an unusual photoplay 
and should make an attractive program fea- 
ture. It is in five reels. 





THEATRE CROOKS BUSY. 


What seems to be the work of an 
organized band of safe blowers who 
specialize on theatres is evidently re- 


sponsible for the turning off of the 
—~tine af theatres in the 





Amos C, Van Gaasbeek, of Albany, and John 
F. Nash, of this city, as executors of the will 
of Alexander B. Van Gaasbeek, have brought 
suit in Supreme Court here to recover $8,750 
from F. F. Proctor, charging violation of the- 
lease of the building at 69 North Pearl ey <3 
Albany. The suit follows payment L. 
executors of Mr. Van Gaasbeeck’s Hi Po 
$2,500, as one-half of a judgment recovered 
for the death of Abraham Lieberman in a 
fire in the building several years ago. The 
Albany building was leased to Mr. Proctor, 
and the first floor was remodeled for a picture 
theatre. The fourth floor was rented by Mr. 
Proctor to the General Film Co., which was 
in violation of the lease, the executors of Mr. 
Van Gaasbeek’s will charge. The lease barred 
sub-letting any part of the premises, 

The fire took pas at midnight, July 18, 
1912, and Mr. Lieberman was burned to death. 
Suit was brought by an administrator and a 
$5,000 verdict against Mr. Proctor and the 
executors was returned. Both Appellate Divi- 





Go Before Your Mirror! 
See the Improvement Lifting Makes 





Lift Up One Side 
of your face. 
Compare it with 
the other side. 
‘Phone Knickerbocker 25) 


” (Call, Write, or 
Face Specialists 
Consultation Free 


DR. PRATT 40 WEST 34th ST. 


Go through life with an attractive face. 
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introduced for thi8 
intimate understanding of 
conditions under which music is written and 


between 
“Tin Pan 
showing the offices of the numerous 
The 
interiors are real offices, not settings, and the 
exteriors are in keeping with the story. Mr. 
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VARIETY 





GILFOIL Anna Held’s favorite comedian 
PEG HEALY 
COCIO & AMATTO 


Represented by 


MAX ROGERS A 





Feature of Clark’s Revue 





New Address, 1544 BROADWAY 


CAN GIVE PERSONAL ATTENTION TO A FEW MORE GOOD ACTS 


OAK.—Monte Carter and his musical comedy 
company in “Izzy on Guard,” with Carter in 
the star part, is drawing capacity business. 

PALACE-HIP.—“Quaker City Quartet” 
W. V. M. A. vaudeville. 

PANTAGES.—Ruth St. Denis and vaudeville. 

MOORE.—Blossom Seely heads Orpheum bill 
with a 45-minute syncopated melody offering. 

I. 0. O. F. AUDITORIUM.—Concert, 10-11, 
with Edwin Swain, baritone; Signor Philip 
Sevasta, harpist, and Josef Martin, pianist. 

ARENA.—Roller skating. 

LIBERTY.—Pictures. 

COLISEUM.—Pictures. 

STRAND.—Pictures. 

MISSION.—Pictures. 

CLEMMER.—Pictures, 


and 





Senator John Kinney, of Montana, owns the 
big ranch where much of the action in “The 
Light of Western Stars,’ shown at the Little 
Theatre current week, was filmed. The Senator 
has a minor role in the picture. 





Ivan Fehnova was married here May 1 to 
Lorrain Trevea. The groom was with the 
Pavlova Ballet Russe and the Imperial Grand 
Opera, Petrograd, prior to entering the Ameri- 
can Navy some time ago. He has just been 
released. The bride was a member of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company 
and French operatic organizations prior to 
that. 





Ruth St. Denis at the Pantages here this 
week will complete her tour of that circuit 
at Los Angeles, and will say farewell to the 
vaudeville stage at that time. Retiring from 
the stage, she and her husband, Ted Shawn, 
will devote their entire time to Denishawn, 
the dancing university established some three 
years ago. 





John McCormack will sing at the Arena 


* here 26th under the auspices of the Ladies’ 


Musical Club at $2.50 top prices. 





Alex Luce, former leading man with the 
Wilkes’ Players here for a season prior to 
the war, is playing a short engagement in 
’Frisco while home on a furlough. 


A return of the “flu” epidemic in central 
Oregon has closed all theatres and other places 
of public assemblage in the vicinity of Burns 
and other interior towns of that section of the 
state. 


Sam W. B. Cohn, manager of the old Spokane 
Theatre, Spokane, for many years, and later 
manager of the Liberty in that city, has just 
been released from an officers’ training camp 
in Arkansas. He has been appointed as man- 
ager of the Sunset in Portland. Cohn was 
a member of the repertorial staff of the Oregon 
Daily Journal when the writer was on that 


paper. 


Lee Ochs and wife are in the city on a 
short business trip. Mr. Ochs says things 
with the United is in tip top shape in the 
Northwest. 


Captain J. W. Lathrop, 
magnate, returned home 
month’s visit here. 


The Consolidated Film Corp. leased the 
former home of the General Film Company, 
2023 Third avenue, this week, and have moved 
into the new quarters. Marion H. Cohn is 
president and D. J. Chatkin, secretary of 
the Consolidated. This exchange deals exclu- 
sively in “short-reel” material. 











Alaska, theatrical 
Sunday after a 





John Spickett, accompanied by his wife and 

. D. Goss, Juneau, Alaska, film exhibitors, 
arrived here first of the week. They will make 
a short trip to California before returning to 
their home in the far north. 





The Exhibitors’ Film Exchange, this city, 
has secured the handling of “The Unpardon- 
able Sin” feature film in the fourth North- 
western states—Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. 





Florence Kubey, Seattle violiniste, who filled 
in at the Moore owing to the illness of the 
Lambs, will complete the tour of the Orpheum 
circuit covered by the contract held by the 
team that was forced to cancel owing to an 
accident in Calgary. 








SEASON 


State all you do. 


SAM GRIFFIN’S Premier Minstrels 


(ALL WHITE) 


1919-1920 
Playing Recognized Theatres Only, Coast and Far West 


WANT MINSTREL PEOPLE IN ALL LINES 


A-1 Advance Man; Comedians; Solo Singers and Dancers; Strong Comedy Acts and a Dis- 
tinct Nevelty; Buglers, Sele Cornet, lead band; Cello, Double Band; Violinist, leader; 
Double Clarinet or Cornet, band; A-1 Trap Drummer, full line traps, including Tympani; 
Musicians, Double B and O Singers; Dancers, Chorus; inside ends or drum corps. 


Who with last, age and lowest salary. 
pleasing appearance, prime requisites. Address SAM GRIFFIN MINSTRELS, 605 Pan- 
tages Building, 935 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


I pay all. Character, ability, 








_8 to 16 
Weeks firm. 





CONTRACTS FOR Nothing too 
FRANCE 


APPLY TO 


HUGHES RYNER 


Exclusive Booking Manager for 


CH. DEBRAY’S HALLS 
NOUVEAU CIRQUE, PARIS 


big!!! 








R. E. Charles, formerly with the Select, has 
just been released from Camp Lewis, and has 
accepted the position of booker with the Inde- 
pendent Sales Corporation, Seattle. 





“The Hidden Truth” film is being booked 
in all towns covered by Anna Case in her 
conces r of the Northwest. The prima 
donna starred in this picture. 





Walter Anthony, dramatic editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle for several years, has re- 
placed Charles Eugene Banks in a similar 
position with the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Banks will retire from active newspaper work 
and contribute to some of the leading maga- 
zines. He is an author of some repute as 
playwright. 





Dell Estes, with the Monte Carter musical 
comedy organization at the Oak for some time 
this season, has returned to her home in San 
Francisco for a short vacation. 





Cliff Thompson and Nana Bryant, former 
stock stars here at the old Seattle theatre, 
will open at the Fulton, Oakland, latter part 
of this month. 


“An American Ace,’ a condensed version of 
Lincoln J. Carter’s four-act melodrama, will 
be the topline feature at the Moore next week. 
This will have a cast of 17 people, and is the 
most pretentious act to be seen on the Orpheum 
time this year. 





In the issue of the Vancouver “Sun” on May 
11, “R. T.,” the critic of that paper, gave 
prominence to S. Morgan Powell’s “Open Letter 
to VARIETY,” saying: “The story given in 
VARIETY anent Montreal created quite a 
furore in that city, and thank heaven our 
good friend, Mr. Morgan Powell, the well 
known dramatic critic, took occasion to en- 
lighten the publishers of VARIETY as.to the 
real truth of the disturbing incident. Mr. 
Morgan Powell hit’ the nail squarely on the 
head when he said that we do not want any 
more of this eagle-screeching talk about 
America winning the war. He is right. We 
have heard a little of this sort of bunk in 
Vancouver, but, happily, our local managers 
are invariably on the watch for this nauseating 


‘yapping,’ and so we are not annoyed so very 
much; in fact, it amuses us. But it may be 
just as well to state that vaudeville artists 
from across the line coming to Canada should 
be given to understand that they must exer- 
cise tact when they are dealing with the 
question as to ‘who won the war.’ Canadians 
would not be so silly as to get up and yell 
from the house-tops that they won the war, 
but they would be perfectly justified in main- 
taining that they had a great deal to say 
in the clean up. However, there is no use 
arguing over the matter. Mr. Morgan Powell's 
letter to VARIETY speaks for itself. With its 
sentiments we are in full accord.” 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By CHESTER B. BAHN. 

EMPIRE.—AIll week Knickerbocker Players 
in “A Pair of Queens.’”’ Captured full house 
Monday and played the deuce with risibilities. 
This was the first time that Syracuse saw 
Otto Hauerbach’s farce, and the first-nighters 
apparently found it enjoyable, whiie the critics 
said Tuesday it was the funniest “night off’’ 
comedy since “What Happened to Jones.” 
Honors went to Mabel Colcord as Martha, the 
maid with a system, and Hal Salter, who 
essayed Peter Cranby and donned short pants. 
Minna Gombel, the leading woman, rests on 
past laurels, for the role of Polly Webb offers 
little opportunity. Monday’s performance was 
a benefit for-the Junior Auxiliary of the House 
of Providence and netted over $1,500. 

WIETING.—19-20, Tambourine and Bones, 
Syracuse University’s musical society, in 
“Take a Tip,’ an original musical comedy 
written by Sylvan Baruch and Lawrence Kunst- 
ler, with music by Dewey Rlish and Millicent 
Cowes, all of the Varsity. ‘“‘Take a Tip” is 
a worthy successor to the muSical shows pro- 
duced by T. & B. ig other years. It boasts of 
as much of a mystery plot as the ordinary 
play of its type on the professional stage and 
has some worth-while musical numbers which, 
if published, would have an even break for 
popularity. As produced on Monday night, the 
show made a satisfactory flash, and the cast 
was adequate, considering that it was limited 
strictly to the sterner sex. The gallery gods 
claimed their time-honored privilege of “kid- 
ding’ the cast, and there was a more or 
less continuous bombardment of pennies and 








of the Apple of Paris 


ncy 


46th St. 


Near 


peanuts. The “girls” were a riot, but they 
declined to get fussed. 

BASTABLE.—AIl week, “Open Your Eyes,” 
film, produced for the U. §S. Public Health 
Service. With the regular burlesque season 
over and the summer policy still unsettled, 
the Bastable this week made a try at pic- 
tures. Judging from the patronage Monday, 
the attempt will be highly successful from the 
box office standpoint. “Open Your Byes” is 
aimed to mitigate the social evil and is the 
third of the films so intended by the P. H. 8, 
It is better than its predecessors seen here 
in that it lacks the ghastly clinical cases 
shown in ‘“‘The End of the Road” and has 
more of a story than “Fit to Fight.” Hai 
Brown, formerly of the Knickerbocker Play- 
ers here, enacts the role of Dr. Randolph 
Bennett, and is supported by an excellent 
cast. The entire house is selling at 25 cents, 
and with an aggressive advertising campaign 


and the low figure there is no doubt but that~ 


the Bastable will make a clean-up. The pic- 
ture will probably be held over for next week. 

TEMPLE.—Vaudeville. 

CRESCENT.—Vaudeville. 

STRAND.—AIl week, ‘“‘The Red Lantern,” 
film, with Nazimova. Opened on Sunday to 
excellent business. Picture, for lavishness, 
reminds of “Chu Chin Chow.” Director Albert 
CapanelH, however, despite his apparent effort 
to give true locale, has made one fatal slip. 
Although the period is 1899-1900, Darrell Foss 
is permitted to wear a 1919 tailored suit, soft 
collar and tie. 





Maudie Merrill, a Syracuse girl, appeared 
with the “‘Demi Tasse Revue” at the Temple 
the first half of the week. 

The Strand will make another attempt to 
show “The Better “Ole” the first half of next 


week. The film was scheduled some weeks ago, 


but was lost in transit. 


Petitions bearing 2,200 names opposing Sun- ~ 
day films were presented to the Watertown — 
Common Council, 20. The petitions were cir- — 
culated in every Protestant church in the city . 


Sunday. 





May Irwin is rapidly regaining her health — 


at her summer home near Clayton. At present 
she is entertaining her sister, Flo Irwin. 





The Pierce, Oswego, in addition to movies — 


this week, is offering ‘‘Wanda,” the woman of 
mystery, a mind-reading act. 





The Turn Hall, located in the Syracuse Turn 


Verein’s clubhouse, which was badly damaged § 


by the fire that swept the building some weeks 
ago, reopened on Saturday. The picture policy 
will be maintained. 


Members of the Barca Philathea Union of 
Broome County will boycott all Binghamton 
and Broome County movie houses which open 
on Sunday. 


union last week. The union also launched 
a movement for a new picture house or at 
least a new management for one which will 
agree to keep dark on Sundays. The union 
members pledged themselves to patronize. only 
such a theatre in the future. 





The Billy Allen Musical Co. is filling the 
week at the City Opera House, Watertown. 





The Temple, located in Odd Fellows Temple — 


at Painted Post, will be moved from the third 
to the first floor. The change is made neces- 
sary by the fact that the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany has leased the Temple and will occupy 
the second and third floors. 





Work on the construction of the new Strand 


on Chenango street, Binghamton, started this — 


week. The contract has been awarded to A. EB. 
Badgely, and calls for the completion of the 
house by January 1. 


after the Strand in this city. 





Syracuse will see its second circus on June : 


4, when the combined Ringlings-Barnum and 
Bailey’s shows will hold forth on the S. Salina 
street circus grounds. The first circus, the 
Sells-Floto aggregation, visited Syracuse last 
Wednesday. 





The action of John White, of Galeton, Pa. 
against the Onondaga County Savings Bank 


of this city, was postponed for a third time] 


The boycotting resolution was ~ 
unanimously adopted at the meeting of the © 


The theatre will have 
a seating capacity of 2,000, and will be modeled — 
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A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 
34 WEST 34th STREET 


SUMMER 
FURS 


All the smartest summer furs—scarfs, 
coaties, stoles and novelty fur pieces. 
Come in and examine these values. 


As the oldest established furriers in the 
city we vouch for the superiority of 
our display; as manufacturers we save 
you at least 4% of the regular whole- 
sale prices. 


- Special discount to the 
Profession 


Winter Furs Stored, Repaired 
and Remedeled 








* Justice Rowland Davis 


' clined 





it was scheduled to come up before 
in Elmira late last 
This time the postponement is in- 
This is the second trial of the 
White action, which grew out of the intended 
urchase of the Lyceum Theatre in Elmira. 
Te White contracted to buy the house from 


when 


week. 


' the Syracuse bank for $40,000, and paid $10,000 


of the purchase figure. Mr. White later de- 
to go through with the deal and 
sought to recover his initial payment. The 
first trial of the case resulted in a verdict 
for the defendant bank. The bank then sold 


the house in a foreclosure action. 





William McCarthy, Syracuse comedian, left 
here this week for Cleveland, where he will 
play in stock during the summer. 





According to* gossip, W. T. Clary, formerly 
treasurer of the Wieting here, will be the 
manager of the new B. F. Keith house when 
it opens on Labor Day. Since leaving the 
Wieting, Clary has been interested in motion 
picture houses. 





Whether Geneva will have Sunday movies 
and Sunday ball will probably be decided by 
the Common Council of that city on June 4, 
following a public hearing. At the last ses- 
sion of the aldermen of Geneva both the pros 
and the antis were represented. Secretary 
Michael F. Tracey, of the Geneva Federation 
of Labor, presented a petition bearing 1,000 
names calling for Sunday amusements, 


—— 
Pressure of other business has forced Den- 
niston and Morgan to close the Wright Thea- 
tre at Waterloo. The owners will lease the 


- house, it is said. 


_" 


The Charles K. Champlin Stock Co. is hold- 
ing over for another week at the Armory, 
Binghamton. 





x The regular burlesque season at the Lum- 
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5 berg, Utica, closed Saturday. 
Waiker, 





Charlotte 


in “Tea for Three,’’ was offered on 


' Monday and Tuesday. 


“The Zig Zag Follies of the Lightning Divi- 








GK 
make-up 
» Remover 


A QUICK descent of the final cur- 
tain—then ALBOLENE—and the 
make-up disappéars in no time. Your 
skin is kept in splendid condiiion by 
this _. agreeablemake-up remover, 
the favorite of the stage for years. 


For the make-up 
tubes. 


ALBOLENE is sold by any druggists or 
rs in make-up. Free so-»vle on 
request. 


box 1 and 2 ounce 
Also in % and 1 Ib. cans. 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS 


incorporated 
c/a — Manufacturing Chemists 
SoS Est. 1533 
™ ~ | /g7 91 FultonStreet, NewYork 
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Th 
SINGERS: Single or double. 
you hear it. T 
Send Immediately for double version. 


“PVE GOT A LITTLE HOME 
IN THE COUNTRY” 


THE NATURAL HIT 


e prettiest, catchiest and most appealing little song gem of the year. 
If you sing doubles, you will feature this song in your act the moment 
WO can sing it, ONE can sing it, and it will sing itself. 








The perfect song for doubles. 












kind of ballad singers now like to sing. 


at the same time. A wonderful combination. 


“WHEN YOU’RE LONELY, SO 
LONELY, JUST DRIFTING” 


A ballad tyrie with a punch In every line, set to an up-to-the-minute syncopated melody. 
It doesn’t drag. 
tune, with just enough syncopation tc make everybody Itke it. 
Get it and it will GET you. 






Just the 
It has the appealing story, set to a melodious 
It touches the heart and tickles the toe 












The tip top rung on the ladder of ‘DRY’ songs. 
pueone can sing 


jazz band of S BLACK D 


“HAPPY DAYS” 


A screain in every line. 
it and create a laughing riot. A dandy swinging one-step melody that just whistles 
. This song was adopted by the THEATRE OWNERS ASSOCIATION in Los Augeles for their 
annual HIGH JINKS held at Venice on April 24th. 

EVENTY Lieut. Brymn and his band spent 21 days OVER THERE 
in the Metz sector, now en tour in the States and causing a riot with HAPPY DAYS. 





Nothing to effend anybody. 





It is also featured by Lieut. J. T. Brymn and his 












lyric and a real biue-y blue melody. 





“THE BUSTED BLUES’ 


A raggy, jazzy, funny-no-money ‘‘blue’’ song that is making them all sit up and take notice. A corking 
Look it over. We’ll 






accept your judgment. 



















BAND LEADERS: 


and orchestrations are awaiting your commands. 


ee ewe. Randall, 145 West 45th St., 

ulte 610. 

Chicayo—May Hill, 143 North Dearborn St. 

Los Angeles—520 South Broadway, Suite 312, 
Superba Theatre Bidg. 


Call on any of them. 


sion,”’ the divisional show of the 78th Division, 


will hit Syracuse on its tour through New 
Jersey and New York within the next month. 





Oswego had its’ first Sunday movies on Sun- 
day. The houses drew capacity crowds. Pro- 
prietors of all houses in the city donated 
their entire net receipts of the day to the 
Home-We-Come Committee to help defray the 
expenses of the big welcome home celebration 
during the last week in June. 





The Lyceum, Elmira, closed its season Fri- 
day with “‘The Better ’Ole.”” When the house 
reopens in the fall it will be under new man- 
agement. Nathan Appell, of Allentown, Pa., 
takes possession under a new lease on July 1. 





Two Syracusans left on Satarday to become 
picture actors on the Coast. They are J. 
Mathewson Purves, of 110 McKinley Ave., and 
George C. Paisley, of 230 Westminster Ave., 
and both have landed with the J. Warren 
Kerrigan Production Co. Purves played with 
the Provincial Cinemagraph Co., of London, 
before coming to America ten years ago. The 
duo have appeared in many amateur per- 
formances here. 





With a cast of amateur and professional 
talent, the ‘Continental Minstrels’ will be 
presented this (Friday) evening at the Wieting 
here. It’s a benefit for the Continental Can 
Co. Benefit Association. Youngsters from the 
Onondaga Orphans’ Home will be guests. 





With the return to Ithaca of Theodore Whar- 
ton, of Wharton, Inc., the plans of the Whar- 
tons for the future became known this week. 
Theodore has been appointed supervising di- 
rector of the San Antonio Pictures Corpora- 
tion, which will star Maclyn Arbuckle in films 
to be written by Irving S. Cobb, Holman Day, 
Harry Wilson and George V. Hobart, and, in 
addition, will produce three serials at the 
Wharton plant at Ithaca for Pathe. The three 
will be made during the summer and promise 
that Renwick Park will be a lively place, de- 
spite the recent foreclosure sale of the Whar- 
ton producing paraphernalia there. Wharton 
has also signed a contract with George East- 


man, of Rochester, for the produetion of a 
special picture for the Monroe County War 
Chest. 


Theodore Wharton will make his headquar- 
ters in Ithaca, going occasionally to San An- 


MILLION DOLLAR 


Special offer if you'll programme HAPPY DAYS. We will send you 32-part 
BAND arrangement (4/4 march) of Happy Days for 10c., or 2 complete copies for 15c. Send programme. 


ARTISTS: We have in preparation a wonderful waltz ballad of the better sort. Ask for it. Wire 
or drop us a line, enclosing a-late programme so we can list you among our friends. 


THE C. ARTHUR FIFER MUSIC CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


They'll acquaint you with FIFER sengs. 
When e@sing the mails, always write QUINCY, ILL., distributing office. 
BO 


os 









Professional copies 









Detroit—Henry Lebensohn, iris Theatre. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Gien Putnam, Beckley Bidg. 
San Franciscoo—Frank Kohler, call ’phone Valen- 








cla 5063. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Blilly Hayes. 







tonio, where his brother, Leo, as general 
manager and vice-president, will be in charge 
of the new concern there. San Antonio capital 
is back of that corporation. 





Karolyn Papp, motion picture studio em- 
ploye, is seeking here for his 17-year-old wife, 
who deserted him a month ago. Papp is 35. 
He is returning to the Coast, but doesn’t want 
to make the trip alone. The Papps had one 
child who died two months before the mother 
disappeared. 





A chattel mortgage covering four drop cur- 
tains, four complete sets of scenery, a suite 
of stage furniture, a set of rustic furniture 
and several stage lights, dishes and other 
equipment used in “Macushla,” in which Barry 
McCormack appeared at the City Opera House, 
Watertown, Saturday night, was given to se- 
cure a loan of $900 made by Arthur Grant, 
Mr. McCormack’s musical director, according 
to papers filed Saturday in the County Clerk’s 
office at Watertown. Attorney T. Arthur Hen- 
dricks, who took the acknowledgment of the 
signatures, declared that there were no money 
troubles and asserted that the mortgage was 
given solely to protect Mr. Grant in the event 
that anything happened to Mr McCormack. 





Syracuse clergymen of practically every de- 
nomination had a merry time on Sunday 
roasting the motion picture interests here, the 
local authorities, etc., for turning the day 
into a holiday. The sermon topics breathed 
fire and brimstone, and the clergymen warned 
that they would be found entering politics to 
fight those who have given Syracuse a ‘“‘Conti- 
nental Sabbath.”’ William H. Anderson, of the 
Anti-Saloon League, was in Syracuse to help 
the local ministers put the hell-brand on the 
movie men and the city fathers. But the 
sermons failed to put a dent in the attendance 
at the local picture and vaudeville houses. 





Attempts by the clergymen of Auburn to 
prevent Mayor Mark Koon from signing the 
Sunday movie ordinance failed. Koon, after a 
canvass, said he found sentiment strongly in 
favor of Sunday amusements. Auburn may 
have a new picture house. The property at 
the corner of State and Dill streets may be 
leased from the Meaker Co. and transformed 
into a theatre. The Common Council on Tues- 
day received applications for licenses from the 


MOVIE STARS 


in NEW IDEA Illustrated Song Slides 


Write For RENTAL Particulars 


STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 





209 W. 48th St., N. Y. 





Amos C. Van Gaasbeek, of Albany, and John 
F. Nash, of this city, as executors of the will 
of Alexander B. Van Gaasbeek, have brought 
suit in Supreme Court here to recover $3, 
from F. F. Proctor, cha _ | violation of the 
lease of the bullding at orth Pearl street, 
Albany. The suit follows payment by the 
executors of Mr. Van Gaasbeeck’s will of 
$2,500, as one-half of a judgment recovered 
for the death of Abraham Lieberman in a 
fire in the building several years ago. The 
Albany building was leased to Mr. Proctor, 
and the first floor was remodeled for a picture 
theatre. The fourth floor was rented by Mr. 
Proctor to the General Film Co., which was 
in violation of the lease, the executors of Mr. 
Van Gaasbeek’s will charge. The lease barred 
sub-letting any part of the premises, 

The fire took place at midnight, July 18, 
1912, and Mr. Lieberman was burned to death. 
Suit was brought by an administrator and a 
$5,000 verdict against Mr. Proctor and the 
executors was returned. Both Appellate Divi- 


Go Before Your Mirror! 
See the Improvement Lifting Makes 


ae 
S 











Lift Up One Side 
of your face. 
Compare it with 
the other side. 
or 'Phone Knickerbocker 25) 


“ (Call, Write, 
Face Specialists 
Consultation Free 


DR. PRAT 40 WEST 34th ST. 


life with an attractive face. 





Go through 














VARIETY 


a 





1919! 


tv S ng by 
iGreen 


‘‘ Japanette” 


d Dunes 


i Pterperare other **Better-class”’ Numbers! 


” by Lucille Palmer etemmchoge era business" 


s Her Place among the Nations of the World” 


a very dainty little song 


Let “Sand Dunes” 


aud W 


by C, Salisbury 


**The Love that Your Mother gave to You” 


by Robt S Vaughn 
R Watihiams 


“Bonnie Rose’ by Gillespie and Shrigley 


Was offered $40,000.00. for it (real money.) Already biggest seller I’ve ever had. 


Vocal or Instrumental by BYRON GAY. 
Wonderful Dance Rhythm! 

do for you:— 

what it’s doing for us — Getting the money, 


ALL “CLASS” 
‘At the End of a Weary Day’? 3-keys, Beresford 


Most “powerful” lyric in years! 


by Hen Herschel 
Henlere 


This Song has wonderful “Punch” Lines for the finish. Great! 








bd Show ~ a Hit by 
Drermin Gray and Frey 
‘t Me Tonight in Dreamland” 
Program. 


WILL ROSSITER, ‘‘The Chicago Publisher’ 71 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| WARDROBE TRUNKS i 








(Kul is 
| ™“ MY GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOUR PURCHASE FOR FIVE wo 
EVERY “Bal” @ “Likly” “Murphy” oy | 
MAKE “Hartmann” “Indestructo” “Taylor” | Sze | I 





LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVELERS’ OUTFITS 





a -HALF REGULAR PRICES | 





ili * Note These Remarkable Values: 


' SIS Hotel Steel 

Ciad Trunk, 
$25 Fibre Theae 
' tre Trunk... 


$9.75 
$14.50 





A wo sar, $19.50 
Ngai’ wieatas $26.75 
4 “ws 


% it, 
$50 XX Flbre k 


Combination 
Guaranteed 


$29.50 

Indestructe $38, 20 ; : 
$65 oe tne” $48. 75 i 
$85 Dreadnust $56.50 


y 


$60 





- PHONE: 
BRYANT 8678 





» wel 


— 


| EDWARD GROPPER. ff 
208 W. 42d St., New York City 





1 Blaine Irish, one of Pathe Weekly’s local 
cameramen, captured a few good ones from 
another plane. 





John Robinson’s Circus exhibits here on 
June 4 and 5 at Dufferin Park. This is first 
time for this circus in Canada since beginning 
“of the war. 


~ MASSEY MUSIC HALL.—19, Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music Recital; 27, Lecture, “Air 
Fighting in Flanders.” Official reception and 
homecoming of Lt.-Col. Wm. A. Bishop, the 
great Canadian Ace. 29, Recital by Broadus 
Farmer’s pupils. - 





Phyllis Neilson Terry has been giving her 
time, during her visit here, to soldier patients 
in military hospitals. 





Audrey Munson is visiting Canada, partly 
to investigate the possibilities of developing 
the motion picture industry. She is proceeding 
to London, England, in June to pose for its 
film colony. 


VANCOUVER, B. £. 


By H. P. NEWBERRY. 

EMPRESS.—19, Empress Stock in “Oh! 
Papa!” with Edythe Elliott featured. This is 
said to be the first stock production of the 
play west of Chicago. Business continues ex- 
cellent. 

AVENUE.—28-31, Tamaki Miuri Grand Opera 
Company. 

IMPERIAL.—Dark. 

ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 

PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 

COLUMBIA, — First half, 





Lieut. Locklear, of t United States Army, has 
been doing daring flying stunts above Toronto. 


NOTICE FOR 
EUROPE 





Johnson-Dean 


Revue, Hogue and Hardy, Lamey and Pearson, 
a ge DeVere, Jimmie Gallon; film. Business 
good. 


“The Unpardonable Sin” will be the film 
attraction this week (19th) at the Dominion. 
Charging 55 and 75 cents for the evening 
shows, while the rest of the picture houses 
charge 25 cents, plus the tax. 





“Ttre Spotlight Club, under whose auspices 
the Actors’ ball was given at the Arena on 
the 16th, has been incorporated for, $25,000, 
Limited. known as the Spotlight Club Company, 

mit 





The Maple Leaf is now playing Goldwyn pro- 
ductions. One feature film each week. 





The New Westminster Operatic Club pre- 
sented “Tom Jones’ at the Edison in New 
Westminster, May 12, 13 and 14. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By HARDIE MEAKIN. 
KBEITH’S.—Vaudeville. 
NATIONAL.—Margaret Anglin in ‘‘Billeted,” 





Players in Europe desiring to advertise 
, in VARIETY, and wishing to take advan- 
tage of the Prepaid Rates allowed, may 
secure the same, if at the time of mailing 
advertising copy direct to VARIETY, New 
York, the amount in payment for it is 
placed in VARIETY’S credit at the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND 
FORWARDING CO., 
Carlton St., Regent St., S.W., Londen. 


FOR 


and dance. CHAS. H. WALDRON, 


For uniformity in exchange, the Pall 


WANTED! 
“BOSTONIAN BURLESQUERS” 


NEXT SEASON 


One good Singing Burlesque Woman and a good Straight Man that can sing 
Waldron’s Casino, Boston, Mass. 





Mall Co. will accept deposits for VARIETY 





at four shillings, two pence, en the dollar. 


Through .this manner of transmission, 
all danger of less to the player is averted; 
VARIETY assumes full risk and acknowl- 
edges the Pall Mall Co.’s receipts as its 
own receipts for all money placed with the 
Pall Mall to VARIETY’S credit. 


COSTUMES 


137 N. WABASH AVE. 











NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


LARGEST COSTUME 
MANUFACTURERBS IN WEST 


CHICAGO 


GOWNS 


CENTRAL 1801 











THEATRICAL OUTFITTER 
1578 Broadway New Yerk City 











brilliant Monday night opening. 

POLI’S.—George Broadhurst presenting, his 
own dramatic version of Octavus Roy Cohen's 
“The Crimson Alibi.”” The cast has William 
H. Thompson, Harrison Hunter, George Gra- 
ham, John Ellis, Blanche Yurka, Bertha Mann 
and Edna James. Opened Sunday night. 

SHUBERT-BELASCO.—Holbrook Blinn in 
> Selwyn production of Eugene Walter’s lat- 
est play, ‘‘Poor Little Sheep.”” Opened Monday 
night with supporting cast made up of Allan 
Dinehart, Lotus Robb and Leonard Doyle and 
others. 

SHUBERT-GARRICK. de Vries in 
what is styled as a dramatic novelty, “Luck,” 
by Alice Solis and Frank Mandel. Sunday 
night opening. This house has set 8:45 as 


curtain time. 
COSMOS.—Larry Reilly and Co.; Bison City 





Four: Binns and Burt; ‘‘Babe” La Tour and 
Sid Gold; Story and Clark; Fear, Baggott and 
Frear. 


GAYETY.—‘‘Million Dollar Dolls.” 

LYCEUM.—‘Night Owls.” 

LOEW’S PALACE.—William S. Hart in “‘The 
Money Corral,” with Mrs. Sidney Drew, in 
‘“‘Harold, the Last of the Saxons,” as an added 
feature. 

LOEW’S COLUMBIA.—Charles Ray in “The 
Busher.” 


MOORE’S RIALTO.—Mary Pickford held - 


over for a second week in “Daddy Long-Legs.” 
Doing capacity. 

CRANDALL’S METROPOLITAN.-—The United 
States Public Health Service ts standing spon- 
sor for the film, “Open Your Eyes.” An appeal 
to the parents to teach their childfen te care 
for themselves. No one under 16 is admitted, 
and performances are divided between men 
and women. This is stated to be the first 
showing of the picture. 





Last week Lawrence Beatus held over the 
Marguerite Clark picture, “Corre Out of the 
Kitchen” for the full week. It ran the Mary 
Pickford film a close second at the Rialto. 





Glen Echo, the largest summer park near 
this city, opened 17. Celfo and his band are 
the feature this summer. Chevy Chase, an- 
other park near the city, opens the 24th with 
two large dancing pavilions. 





Margaret Anglin, appearing at the National 
in ‘‘Billeted,”’ read an original poem, written 
by George Cohan, at the brilliant and success- 
ful ball for the benefit of the Salvation Army 
at the Wardman Park Inn. 











P. DODD ACKERMAN 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


STAGE PRODUCTIONS 


Productions of Distinction 
(P. DODD ACKERMAN, Designer) 
STUDIO: 140 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Greeley 3000 
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MOVING PICTURES 








NEWS OF THE FILM WORLD. 


Selznick is considering the “Peter Ruff” 
stories by E. Phillips Oppenheim, with a view 
to starring Eugene O’Brien in the series. 





Maurice Meyer’s publicity représentative 
has become associated with Edward Small in 
the Putnam Bldg. 





Donald Roberts has quit vaudeville and will 
take a shot at pictures. He starts work im- 
mediately, placed by Betty Scott. 





Eugene Strong has just finished the ‘Ven- 
geance of Durand,’ the next Alice Joyce fea- 
ture. He had the male lead. 





Basil King’s novel “The City of Comrades” 
will shortly be released in picture form by 
Goldwyn with Tom Moore as the star. 





“In a Pinch” is the title of the first of the 
new Capitol comedies to be released by Gold- 
Wyn with the De Havens starred. 





The picture version of Hall Caine’s ‘The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me” will be released by 
Paramount, May 25. 





Gladden James has been engaged for an im- 
portant part in a new Harry Morey picture 
now under production. 





Mme. Marguerite Sylvia will make her first’ 
appearance in pictures early in July at the 
head of her own production company. 


Enid Bennett’s 
Haunted Bedroom,” 
May 25. 





next Paramoufrt, “The 
is scheduled for release 





Metro has purchased Henry Altimus’ story, 
“The Microbe,” as a starring vehicle for Viola 
Dana. 





“Almost Married” will be released by Metro 
June 2, with May Allison playing the leading 
role. 





Vincent Serrano has been added to the cast 
of “The Gutter.” the photoplay which is being 
directed by Albert Capellani, and in which 
Dolores Cassinelli is the star. 





“Wagon Tracks” is the title of the next 
William S. Hart in which Jane Novak will be 
the leading woman. Lambert Hillyer and 
Mr. Hart are the directors. 





The second of the series of Creighton Hale- 
June Caprice features to be made by the 
Albert Capellani Productions, Inc., has been 
completed. 





Rollin Sturgeon has been engaged by Uni- 
versal as a director. He will have charge 
of the next picture in which Monroe Salis- 
bury is starred. 





Marjorie Rambeau, acting thropgh Nathan 
Vidaver, her attorney, signed a contract with 
the, Albert Cappelani features for the making 
of one big special production. 





Derothy Green has turned down Fox’s offer 
to star her as the “youngest vamp in pfc- 
tures,” and signed with World Film. The 
latter organization offered her roles more to 
her liking. 


= 





Maxwell Karger, director general of Metro, 
left for the Coast todav (Friday) after two 
weeks in New York. He has been going to 
Broadway productions constantly with a view 
of seeing shows adaptable to the screen. 





The first Multnomah film of Portland, O., 
is shortly to be released. The cast includes 
Melbourn MeDowell, Barney Sherry, Guy BP. 
Reynolds, Grace Lord, Jenn Hersholt. Ray- 
mond E. Wells is the director. 





Sydney Chaplin has been engaged by the 
Famous Players to produce four five-reel screen 
comedies in which he is to play the leading 
role. The contract is said to invelve more 
than $1,000,000. 





Madge Kennedy has been chosen by Gold- 
wyn as the star in “The Wrong Door.” the 
new story written by Jesse Lynch Williams. 
Miss Kennedy will start work next week on 
the feature. Clarence G. Badger will be the 
director. 





The Norma Talmadge Company has left for 


Florida for the filmine of exteriors for the, 


forthcoming release “By Right of Conquest,” 
written by Arthur Hornblow. Natalie Tal- 
madge, third sister, will make her screen 
debut in this picture. The company includes 
Wyndham Standing. Garreth Hughes, Hedda 
Hopper and Claire Whitney. Edward Jose is 
directing. ‘“‘By Right of Conquest” will not 
be released following “The New Moon,” but 
will be held in reserve until “The Way of a 
Woman.” written by Eugene Walter and di- 
rected by Robert A. Leonard, which will be 
released jn July. 





Leroy Garfinkle and John G. Konzler, through 
their attorney, William Weiss, recovered a 
judgment for $1,148 against the Trans-Russian 
Film Corporation, as a result of the lease of 
the film, “Sporting Life.’’ The defendant cor- 
poration, representing itself to control the for- 
eign rights to the film in question, sold the 
Plaintiffs, who were the agents of the Sociedad 
Generale Cinematographica of Buenos Afres, 
Argentina, all the rights to that country, Uru- 
fuay and Paraguay, for a consideration of 
$1,162. When it came out that the Trans- 
Russian had nothing to do with the disposal 
of those rights, the action to recover the 
money was begun. . 





— 


RUSTLING A BRIDE. 


Wmlly Garde. .ccccccccccccencovess Lila Lee 
BREE Acad ccadicn dcedsconatemesions Guy Oliver 

This picture, one of the sweetest, simplest 
and most pleasantly delightful of Western 
stories to appear on the screen this year, was 
shown at Loew’s Circle last week. There isn’t 
too much gun fire, too much of anything in 
fact. This economy, moreover, is carried so 
far that in places such details as how she 
escaped, the freeing of the horses, and so forth, 
are cut so short that one cannot quite make 
out how it is done. The picture is a Lasky 
production. directed by Irvin Willat from a 
story by Katherine Kennedy, and throughout 
the photography leaves little to be desired. 
The ending was particularly good. 

Instead of the time-honored love-clinch, the 
young couple are shown walking across the field 
to their “honeymoon shack.” This is a long 
shot, showing the whole scene. It is the happy 
ending, shown at a distance—a welcome change. 

Emily is an Eastern farm girl. The school 
teacher, out at Coyote Junction, buys some 
second-hand books. One of them is Emily’s. 
Her name and address are in it, also a silly 
message from some love-sick school boy. In- 
spired by this, Nick McCreedie writes her, in- 
closing Walton’s picture. Walton is hand- 
some, but bad—a horse thief, in fact—and 
when Emily, to escape Cotsin Wzry, her 
‘“‘guardeen,’’ comes west to marry the Nick she 
has never seen, this misleading photograph 
causes complications. Carried off by Walton, 
whom she instinctively disliked, the girl has to 
fight for her honor. This scene is excellently 
managed, new in conception, and seizes the 
interest; but, of course, all ends happily and 
picturesquely. : 


REDHEAD. 
OREM -anititsw Ged 40bTAE S000 Ca kkk ke Alice Brady 
PEMUEROW. TMUSIOW . cbcccccccsvcse Conrad Nagel 
arr eee Robert Schable 
Parker Thurlow.......... Charles A. Stevenson 
ee eee ee Charles Eldridge 
ss I hsin.00.0.ad0 < 4d Wanteonled May Brettone 


While not living up to the standard set by 
Alice Brady’s last. release, “The Girl With 
the Tin_Pan Heart,” this latest feature, shown 
at a private exhibition, struck the majority as 
a worthy vehicle. The little inconsistencies in 
the matter of direction—breached by no less 
worthy a director than Chas. Maigne—marred 
a perfect production. Otherwise; Mr. Maigne, 
also responsible for the continuity, acquitted 
himself nobly. Al Liguori’s photography was 
fine. Henry Payson Dowst wrote the story, 
which, while not affording the star ample 
opportunity for the scope of her emotions and 
histrionic abilities, is an interesting yarn. 

With the opening flashes of a cabaret scene, 
the attention is gripped immediately. Dazie 
(Miss Brady), which is but the nom-de-cabaret 


of Maudie Mellows, is the star attraction at 
this place of amusement. In the midst of a 
“souse’”’ party, she marries Matt Thurlow, 
spurred on to do so by a $1,000 wager between 
the bridegroom and a mutual friend, Rolly 
Gard. The morning after the night before, 
the couple realize the error of their marriage. 
As a result, Thurlow, whe feels that he was 
“‘roped”’ in by the cabaret dancer, has his allow- 
ance and “soft’’ job at the bank suddenly abro- 
gated by his furious father. In disgust, Matt 
refuses to live with his wife, who has fur- 
nished an apartment with her savings. Here 
one bald error becomes visible. The apartment 
is apparently sumptuously furnished. Her 
shopping tour, also, embraced well established 
shops, catering to the middle class. Several 
scenes show Miss Brady servant-less, washing 
her own dishes! 

When Matt leaves his home, he is well clad. 
After several days wandering in the search 
of employment, the audience sees him shabbily 
dressed. The fact that he had not “hocked” 
his clothes is made apparent when, after find- 
ing a $20 per week job, he returns to his wife 
with the envelope intact and unopened, brag- 
ging that he can at least support a wife, 
although this one was wished on him—and he 
is sporting the same swell ‘“‘benny” of the 
haleyon days! If he had pawned Uanything, 
he could not have redeemed it without funds. 
It is unlikely the average lay audience will 
catch this. 

The story concludes with how Matt becomes 
successful on his mefits, his father forgives 
him, and he acknowledges that he loves his 
“redhead” Dazie, or rather Maudie, her auburn 
haired appellation having only been employed 
by her husband as a term of derision. -Maigne 
must have gotten a cynical quirk into him, 
during the making of the picture, when Miss 
Brady, as Dazie, is shown entering a picture 
house, outside of which the feature film, Alice 
Brady, in “The World To Live In,” was luridly 
advertised. It caused a titter among the hard- 
ened reviewers. 

Conrad Nagel, playing opposite the star in 


her legitimate success, “Forever After,” did 
a well drawn male lead in the film. The 
story is coherent but the missing climax—if 


there was one,nobody recognized it—let it off 
weak with an equally flimsy ‘clinch.’ 





“WORDS AND MUSIC BY.” 


ee ee ee Albert Ray 
po = ere rer ree ey Elinor Fair 
: Sican< c 5Ss dea 64 ole 6a Robert Bolder 
 } "ee. Eugene Pallette 
Thomas Sullivan......... Edwin Booth Tilton 


This is a Fox feature in which Albert Ray 
is starred. The story was written by William 
Charles Lengel;.scenario by Charles Kenyon. 
Roy Klaffki at the camera. 

The theme is unusual and tells the story 
of the hardships faced by a small town young 
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man and young womet in trying to establish 
themselves in a iarge city. Both are musicians 
—one a composer and the other a singer— 
and the obstacles into which they bump are 
such as have been encountered by many other 
seekers after success in these particular lines. 

The story is logically and entertainingly 
developed, and the situations lead to a very 
interesting and effective climax. 
little story told in a pleasing manner and 
intelligently handled on the screen. 

The atmosphere of the picture is typical 
and fitting, and the scenes introduced for this 
purpose give an intimate understanding of 
conditions under which music is written and 
published. 

A reference is made to 45th street, between 
Broadway and Sixth avenue, as “Tin Pan 
Alley,”” showing the offices of the numerous 
music publishing houses in that block. The 
interiors are real offices, not settings, and the 
exteriors are in keeping with the story. Mr. 
Ray t a sincere, painstaking performer, and 
his Brian M’Bride is a splendid piece of char- 
acter delineation. The star is ably supported 
by Elinor Fair and a well-balanced cast. 





THE FALLEN IDOL... 

Princess LOG o.cen céwavtceese Evelyn Nesbit 
Moe Parriaht..< sé. 04.¢:0e ees Lillian Lawrence 
Meith Parrigh.....ccsvesetearveres Sidney Mason 
Stephen Brainard..........- Lyster Chambers 
Brainard’s Chief Mate........ Pat J. Hartigan 
TT re erry Harry Semels 
Late oi cuoss 100 50s te abe Thelma ~ Parker 
Mists BMinl?....ivece #on.de0 ensue Marie Newton 
Keith’s Father......... .».- Fred C. Williams 

This is the latest William Fox production 


starring Evelyn Nesbit. The story, which was 
written by E. Lloyd Sheldon, is not so shop- 
worn as the title might lead one to suppose. 
Henean Buel was the director. 

The star takes the part of a Hawaiian prin- 
cess who visits California as the guest of a 
wealthy society woman. The visitor imme- 
diately scores a big social success and wins 
the love of the woman’s mephew. The whole 
story is laid around the efforts of the relations 
and friends of Keith Parrish (Sydney Mason) 
to prevent him from marrying “‘the little Brown 
thing.”’ 

One of the features of the picture is the 
expensiveness of the production. The views of 
the Hawaiian Island are picturesque and inter- 
esting. The house interiors, also those of a 
yacht, further bear out the idea of wealth 
which pervades the picture throughout. 

Miss Nesbit as Princess Laone looks. the 
type and handles the part intelligently. She 
does not spare herself, and in several scuffles 
is badly mauled around, but she takes her 
medicine. Lato, a Hawaiian girl (Thelma 
Parker), does some wonderful swimming stu 
and is placed in many dangerous positions. 
But she proves herself quite an aquatic star. 
Miss Nesbit has a clever cast supporting her. 

“The Fallen Idol” is an unusual photoplay 
and should make an attractive program fea- 
ture. It is in five reels. 


THEATRE CROOKS BUSY. 


What seems to be the work of an 
organized band of safe blowers who 
specialize on theatres is evidently re- 
sponsible for the turning off of the 
safes of a number of theatres in the 
Greater New York district in the last 
few weeks. All of the robberies oc- 
curred on Sunday nights or early on 
Monday mornings, the crooks evidently 
figuring that they can clean up the Sat- 
urday and Sunday receipts by operat- 


ingeat that time. 

©. Sunday night the safe of the 
Colonial Theatre, Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, was blown and the thieves got 
only about $250, the safe having been 
cleared after the Sunday night show 
and about $4,000 having been removed. 
The Park Theatre, owned by John 
Manheimer, was also one of the scenes 
of operation on the part of the crooks 
and they secured almost $2,500 there. 





EDUCATIONAL “EYES” FEATURE. 


Warner Brothers are making ready 
to bring into New York for a run 
at a Broadway house, yet to be se- 
lected, a film production, “Open Your 
Eyes,” produced under the supervision 
and co-operation of the United Sfate¢ 
Public Health Service. 

Besides a human interest story, it 
gives a frank expression on the con- 
sequences resulting from ignorance on 
the subject of health hygiene and is 
declared to be “a picture with a pur- 
pose.” 

The feature opened last Sunday at 
Crandall’s Metropolitan in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Monday started a week’s 
engagement at the Bastable, Syracuse. 
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Pines wow 


The screen world still rings with the ovation and echoes 
the plaudits that marked the appearance of United Artists 
Corporation in the business arena of the Industry. 


The issue is clear and the Exhibitors of America have 
instantly recognized in United Artists Corporation, not 
only a champion for the relief of present-day rental evils, 
but likewise a stalwart guardian of the future proaperity 
of film exhibition. 


Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks and 
D. W. Gritith, unquestionably the screen's foremost 
artists, are the greatest asset that the Exhibitors of 
America have. 


United Artists Corporation, by inaugurating an open 
booking policy that is one hundred per cent open booking, 
safeguards that asset to the Exhibitors. 


United Artists Corporation will release four pictures a 
year for Mary Pickford, four for Charlie Chaplin, four for 
Douglas Fairbanks and four for D. W. Griffith—pictures 
as nearly perfect as human skill and genius and art can 
make them—and rented by the single picture only, each 
on its own individual merits. 
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No program contracts, no star series contracts, no 
obligations binding an Exhibitor to book one set of pictures 
in order to get another set— 
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Single* picture bookings only. 


cote 


United Artists Corporation seeks no protection for itself. 
It gives to Exhibitors the protection that comes with 
complete freedom and independence. With single picture 
booking —the only real form of open booking—the Exhibitor 
at last comes into his own as absolute master of his affairs. 
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“MOVING PICTURES 








STRAND. 


Remarkably fine weather robbed the Strand 
of its usual jammed-to-the-door Sunday audi- 
ence, but there was a fair enough crowd pres- 
ent during the afternoon. At night, im accord- 
pace with custom, people stood up waiting for 
seats. 

Joe Plunkett had provided an excellent pro- 
gram, with Ethel Clayton, in “The Woman 
ivext Door,” as the feature offering. Selections 
from “The Fortune Teller’ made up the over- 
ture, and there was a program note about 
Victor Herbert and his past. It appears that 
Mr. Herbert is Samuel Lover’s grandson and 
once piayed first ‘cello in the Thomas orchestra. 

A Strand Topical Review, Topics of the Day, 
an Outing-Chester scenic, “Itasca Makes Her 
Bow,” a Bray cartoon, a song by Dorothy 
South, a soprano who made a very pleasant 
impression, and a Universal comedy, “Roaring 
Lions and Monkey Shines,’’ completed the 
bill with the exception of Redferne Hollinshead, 
the tenor, who holds over from last week. In 
Sag Pm voice he sang “‘A Farewell” and “Love 
Is ne.” 


THE WOMAN NEXT DOOR. 





Ruth, or Vicky Van............ Ethel Clayton 
Chester Calhound............ Emory Johnson 
Randolph Schuyler.............. Noah Berry 
SS rere ry Jane Woltt 
Rhoda Schuyler......... ,»+»-Katherine Griffith 
Helen. Schuyler............. Genevieve Blynn 
meme MNOANOP. ....seedccces Josephine Crowell 


Here is a picture that is meant to be a 
novel. Such is the thought that comes to 
mind when you see it, and lo! a careful study 
of the program -reveals the fact that it is a 
novei—that Marion Fairfax has adapted it 
from “Vicky Van,”’ by Carolyn Wells. 

When Miss Fairfax got through turning out 
a workmanlike scenario, Robert Vignola took a 
hand at directing, and the result is this Para- 
mount offering in which Ethel Clayton is 
starred. 

Mostly the photography is of interiors. Who- 
ever did it is denied credit in print by the 
producers, but the fact remains that the pic- 
turing is unusually rich and clear and satis- 
factory. The effects, too, are well seconded by 
Miss Clayton and her clothes. 

The story suffers from the fact that it is 
really the plot of a novel, and while it does 
well enough for pictures it makes only an 
ordinary screen tale. For the sake of an heir, 
Randolph Schuyler, an old New Yorker, mar- 
ries Ruth, a simply brought up young girl. 
While motoring on their wedding tour, Ruth 
meets a young man who helps fix her motor 
car, but her husband puts distance between 
them and delivers his bride into the hands 
of his two sisters, who teach her the Schuyler 
way of doing things. This way of carrying 
on makes no hit with Ruth. Inheriting some 
money, she buys the house next door, cuts a 
secret passage between, and as Miss Victoria 
Van Alen begins to entertain lavishly, meet- 
ing in the course of her adventure the young 
man who mended her motor. But she is found 
out. Her husband starts to beat her up—he’s 
found dead. The mystery is unraveled, and it 
— that Ruth’s maid killed him to save 

uth. 

Mr. Vignola has handled this incident clev- 
erly. making the most of it im the way of 
creating suspense. The acting is adequate, 
and the play ends on time. It is a marketable 


product. 
RIVOLI. 


The comedy quality of the bill at the Rivoli 
‘for the current week, coupled with the follow- 
ing amo film fans that delightful Dorothy 
Gish has built up since she scored so tremen- 
dously in ‘‘Hearts of the World,” should attract 
business for the house. From a standpoint of 
entertainment the show stands up very well 
indeed, through the medium of the feature and 
the program which is surrounding it. 

“Pique Dame,” by Franz von Suppe, served 
as the overture and was followed by a Prizma, 
showing views of ‘Glacier Park.” James Har- 
rod, tenor, had the only vocal selection of the 
bill, offering ‘“‘The Old Refrain” effectively. 

The Rivoli Pictorial held cuts from the In- 
ternational and Gaumont and several bits from 
Educational releases. One of these, showing a 
baby with a jam pot, was a scream to the 
house. There was also a Mutt and Jeff cartoon 
comedy that scored laughs. “Carnival de 
Venise,” a ballet, staged by Adolf Bolm, of 
the Metropolitan, held three principals, but 
scored especially because of the very pretty 
stage setting that was given the offering. 

The feature came next in order, and follow- 
ing it was a selection from “The Royal Vaga- 
bond” by the orchestra. The comedy was the 
Pathe release, ‘‘Back to the Woods,” with Har- 
old Lloyd as the star. Fred. 


I’LL GET HIM YET. 


Susy Faraday Jones (alias Skinflint Jones) 
: ' Dorothy Gish 


Bradord Warrington Jones....George Fawcett 


Scoop McCreedy......... Richard Barthelmess 
Harold Packard. ...........sse0-% Ralph Graves 
Robert E. Hamilton..........-.. Edward Peil 
Wiltlam R. Craig........sscoes Porter Strong 


Hats off, folks, and make way for the Queen 
of Celluloid Comedy! That Dorothy Gish gal 
is some champ when it comes to putting over 
mannerisms on the screen and getting all the 
laughs in the world for the cute little touches 
and tricks that she possesses. 

In her current release, “I’ll Get Him Yet,” 
she pulls everything in comedy, even to a 
little bit of the Chaplin walk, and each time 
that she delivers one of these little tricks 
there is a howl of laughter frcm the audience. 

“1T'll Get Him Yet” is a corking story by 
Harry Carr, built to order for the star. It 
is of a rather farcical nature, and Dimer Clif- 
ton, who directed the production, certainly 
handled it with an eye toward speed in the 


action. He succeeded admirably, and whoever 
wrote the titles should receive a Croix de 
something for putting the laugh punch over 
in them. And to the photographer—he is John 
Leezer—and a full measure should be given 
for he has delivered some splendid bits of 
photography and gotten lightings in his out- 
door stuff that is really beautiful. 

The story tends to show that mere man 
hasn’t a chance in the world when any woman 
makes up her mind to land him as a husband. 
As soon as any of the female of the species 
makes up her mind that she is going to rope 
and hog tie a chump he might just as well 
throw up the sponge, towel or whatever else 
that there is handy that will serve as a token 
of surrender. Miss Gish has the role of a 
millionaire’s daughter who falls in love with 
a mere reporter (that is faulty right off the 
bat; it never could happen). But the re- 
porter wouldn’t have her because he would 
be called a fortune hunter. So she goes after 
him, and after about two and a half reels he 
is hooked and shipped off to the preacher. 

It is now up to the wife to keep concealed 
that she really has $5,000,000 in her own name, 
and even though she promised hubby she never 
would touch a penny of her father’s dough, she 
failed to tip him off about her own. However, 
the general manager, the superintendent and 
the attorney of the railroad that she owns all 
show up at the dovecote in the suburbs where 
the pair are living, and wifey, in trying to 
keep the knowledge of the wealth from hubby, 
only makes him jealous by meeting the men 
who are handling he? business. Finally the 
little complications are cleared up, and bubby 
consents to become general manager of the 
railroad himself. 

The production is a corking one, and a couple 
of shots of an auto race lend additional thrills 
here and there. It is, however, Miss Gish’s 
work that holds from beginning to end. 

Richard Barthelmess plays the lead opposite 
the star and scores. He is a clear cut, full of 
pep American juvenile who will appeal any- 
where. George Fawcett, as the father, was a 
delight in a corking role that fitted him to a 
T, even though it was not particularly 
lengthy. The trio of business men were Por- 
ter Strong, Richard Pile and Ralph Graves. 

“T’ll Get Him Yet” is a blimp of a comedy 
that will blow out to sea and carry all your 
troubles with it. Fred. 


THE RIALTO. 


With Pauline Frederick, in “One Week of 
Life” (reviewed in this issue), as the feature, 
the Rialto has an unusually attractive weekly 
program. The musical numbers are pleasing 
and were well received. 

Of the smaller pictures a scenic, “Northern 
Norway,” from the De Luxe Library of Educa- 
tional Films, besides offering attractive 
glimpses of the country and its people, shows 
scenes which are rarely seen by the average 
tourist. There were no lack of laughs when 
the Sunshine comedy appeared. It was a reg- 
ular rough and tumble affair, but amusing. 
Well-written titles helped the picture along. 

The Rialto magazine included views of the 
Newfoundland coast and the three N-C boats, 
also the Blimp. 

The applause continued for almost a minute 
after Leonard Van Dyke had finished playing 
a cello solo from Tarantella. The program 
closed with an organ recital. 


ONE WEEK OF LIFE. 


Marion Roche Z rick 
Mrs. Kingsley Sherwood f ** Pauline Frede 
Kingsley Sherwood...........Thomas Holding 
LeRoy Scott...............Sydney Ainsworth 
Lola Canby...... tee ces ...Corinne Barker 

Pauline Frederick appears in a dual role 
in this five-reel Goldwyn feature at the Rialto. 
It has been adapted for the screen by Willard 
Mack from a story by Cosmo Hamilton. Hobart 
Henley was the director. With the star and 
Messrs. Hamilton and Mack working in unison, 
it is only natural a photoplay out of the or- 
dinary would be the result, and such is the 
case. 

“One Week of Life” is an unusual picture 
in theme and production. There is but one 
plot, without the usual smaller chain of. in- 
cidents. 

Besides the star there are but three in the 
cast, with their parts important. They share 
the honors, and have almost as much prom- 
inence on the screen as Miss Frederick. The 
latter is Marion Roche, a young art student 
of the Washington square south variety, and 
Mrs. Kingsley Sherwood, the wife of an aristo- 
cratic New Yorker who is a habitual drunkard, 
the sort of souse who drinks alone at home 
and is only a few bottles removed from D. T. 

LeRoy Scott, the society villain (Sydney 
Ainsworth), and Mrs. Sherwood are in love 
and carrying on an intrigue of which her 
husband has no knowledge. At one of their 
many clandestine meetings she remarks that 
for “one week of life’ with her lover she 
was prepared to sell her soul. They get the 
week together. 

This is cleverly worked out, and is made 
possible by the meeting of LeRoy Scott and 
Marion Roche. The latter plays upon Marion’s 
sympathy, telling her a pitiable story about 
a woman whose child is ill in California and 
her husband refuses to allow her to go and 
nurse it. Marion says she will take the 
woman’s place in order that the mother may 
go. Marion Roche ther becomes Mrs. Sher- 
wood. The latter informs her double that 
she need have no fear of her husband, as 
she has not seen him for three weeks and 
their apartments are at opposite ends of the 
house. 

From then on the story is of the following 
week, with a large calendar thrown on the 
screen. About Friday LeRoy Scott and Mrs. 
Sherwood are drowned in Lake Placid, and 
Sherwood discovers the woman living under 





his roof is not really his wife. He promptly 
jumps on the water wagon. After they have 
met once or twice both appear to be satisfied 
with the new arrangement. 

Sherwood says he will go away for six 
months, and she promises to marry him at 
the end of that time if he has not taken a 
drink. The bargain is sealed with a hand- 
shake—no clinch. That’s the end. 

The work of the cast is unusually d. 
Thomas Holding (Kingsley Sherwood) looks 
the gentleman in his few sober moments, and 
at the same time he has all the appearances 
of a habitual souse. It is a part easily over- 
played, but Mr. Holding handles it very well. 
Miss Frederick is better as Marion Roche than 
Mrs. Sherwood. Sydney Ainsworth is an ac- 
ceptable villain, and Coriane Barker as Lola 
Canby. Marion’s girl companion gives a 
finished performance. 

There is an abundance of fine photography, 
including neat long shots and fine country 
views, rich interiors and artistic close-ups. 
Elaborate sets and good lighting distinguish 
the production throughout. 

“One Week of Life’ is an intertaining fea- 
ture, and should make an excellent program 
feature, besides holding a good title. 


THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


At the Academy of Music this week Charles 
H. Wuerz, the house manager, continued his 
policy of showing two strong features, Sun- 
days, however, he shows only one. This week 
it was Alice Joyce in “The Third Degree.” On 
the first three days of the week Frank Keenan, 
in “The Master Man,” joined the bill as an 
extra added feature. The Frisco Jazz Band 
still continues, with the Academy Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Harry W. Meyer, 
amply seconding its efforts. 

A news pictorial, Mutt and Jeff, Harold 
Lloyd, in “Before Breakfast,” and a big “‘V”’ 
comedy completed the bill, which gave general 
satisfaction. Lloyd is a favorite there, and 
Mutt and Jeff this week were unusually good. 

During the latter part of the week Gladys 
Brockwell, in “The Divorce Trap”; Ruth Ro- 
land, in the sixth episode of “The Tiger’s 
Trail’; Sessue Hayakawa, in ‘“‘His Debt,’”’ and 
a Tom Mix comedy made up the program. 


THE THIRD DEGREE. 


In the ways and manners of Alice Joyce 
there is a sweetness that asserts itself despite 
the best laid plans of scenario writers. In 
“The Third Degree,” an adaptation of Chas. 
Klein’s play, it is the scenario writer who 
makes it hard for the star. His name is 
Phil Lang. He sawed out the continuity for 
this particular drama, but in making a mess 
of it he had, according to the program, the 
assistance of Mr. and Mrs. George Randolph 
Chester. A guess is that when it came to 
giving ‘‘assistance” to the scenario writer who 
devised the screen pilot for “The Third De- 
gree,” Lillian let George do it, and George 
was asleep at the switch. 

In offering it, Vitagraph puts forward a 
hodge-podge of incongruities that even the 
fickle dears who go to picture theatres on 
sunny Sundays balked at believing. To begin 
with, the plot takes a reel before it gathers 
wind enough really to get started. Secondly, 
the son of a millionaire would hardly be 
subjected to the third degree in the merciless 
fashion pictured here. Out of date stuff, that! 
Ten years ago it made good. In-telling it on 
the screen Tom Terriss, the director, or the 
scenario writer, made up for errors of omis- 
sion chiefly by a hypnotism stunt that caught 
the interest and held it. 

The story begins with a yo college boy’s 
romance with a waitress, and proceeds to 
the point where they marry and are disowned 
by the millionaire father, whose second w’'*e 
is involved in an affair which ends in a man’s 
suicide. The son is put to the third degree 
in the hope that he will confess to murdering 
the suicide. For this very confession, an 
earlier hypnotic scene has paved the way, and 
he is shown confessing only because he is 
hypnotized by the shining barrel of the re- 
volver poked under his nose. 

This bit is well conceived. It catches the 
attention, and we are held till the young man 
is finally freed and tells his wife that he 
knows the story she has told on the stand 
isn’t true—that she only told it to save him. 
From this point, its natural end, the play pro- 
ceeds some 700 feet. During this extra footage 
it is only the star’s classic features that screen 
with so rich and full a charm, only her smile 
that revives dreams of girls unknown, only her 
competence as an actress that keeps one in 
his seat. What will sell this picture is not 
the story, but the excellently taken pictures of 


Alice Joyce. 
LET’S ELOPE. 











Eloise Farrington .......... Marguerite Clark 
Hilary Farrington ........-++..- Frank Mills 
WEG GEE) Fed vccccssccrcccabees Helen Greene 


Darrel McKnight .........ceee- Gaston Glean 

“Let’s Elope,” a Paramount picture in 
which Adolph Zukor presents Miss Marguerite 
Clark, is difficult to estimate because it is 
neither good nor bad to any marked degree. 
Certainly without Miss Clark, it would hardly 
be snapped up. In fact, it is so mechanical 
a product that the spectators at the City 
Theatre this week walked out on it in a body 
before the last 150 feet were shown. At 
that they missed a good insert—the final one 
in which the heroine says to her husband, 
“Let’s elope.” This was characteristic of the 
picture. It depended for its story largely on 
the inserts. A slight analysis, moreover, re- 
veals it is meant for a play, not a picture. 
No one needs the program to guess on what 
it is based, but for the sake of being almost 
as newsy as a dictionary the reviewer noted 
that the picture was taken from Pred Jack- 


son’s farce, “The Naughty Wife,” and that 
the scenario was the work of Katherine Reed. 

She made a fair job of it, though both she 
and the director, John S. Robertson, should be 
warned that farce, on the screen as well as the 
stage, should move at top speed all the time. 
But if this picture had moved faster perhaps 
the impression it left would have been still 
more blurred. As it stands, Hal Young’s 
photography is singularly irritating inasmuch 
as it seems most of the time to be ever so 
slightly out of focus. 

Neglected by her author husband, Eloise 
makes the least of a soul mate by arranging 
an elopement in the course of which there 
is to be no love-making. Finding this out, 
hubby assists, much to Bloise’s disgust. But 
his assistance brings to light the fact that 
he’s a@ pretty good life mate, after all, And 
Eloise’s soul mate finds that the girl he was 
engaged to is pretty near right for him. too. 
So it ends—happily. . 

Ordinarily honesty compels the assertion, 
in concluding .this review, that Miss Oleark 
herself is at her least attraction in straight 
drawing room work. Something elfin, bizarre, 
unusual, is needed to show her at her best. 
Her features are of those of the average 
American school kid, and little suited to “the 
great lady” stunt in pictures. 





THE LION’S DEN. 


The Rev. Sam Webster........... Bert L 

Dorothy BOOGIE « « Ko bb60as bunk Alice Tame 
| ER TRF ee FS Joseph Kilgour 
TONE 0400 kee hs <0 ee Gee bad Edward Connelly 
Bas PONs 0.055 bs cbcandeeds Augustus Phillips 
EDs AMER) ok wa Be s éckeeAe% Howard Crampton 
REP. BGO ks 6 0 <a ches da cee Seymour Rose 


jf Alice Nowland 
: (Mother Anderson 

This is the latest Metro release starring Bert 
Lytell. It is in five reels, and was adapted 
and directed by George D. Baker. The original 
story was by Frederick Orin Bartlett and a 
peared in The Saturday-BEvening Post. “The 
Lion’s Den,” in story form, was decidedly more 
interesting than it is on the screen. The latter 
mode of retailing the tale is draggy in spots 
and there are several touches that in the story 
lent speed that have been cut entirely in the 
picture. 

Mr. Lytell makes a very pleasing minister 
who is willing to go out and hustle for money 
with which to build a boy's club, instead of 
begging it from his parish membership. His 
attempt to earn the money honestly leads to 
all sorts of complications, and finally it looks 
as though he is only going to have the grocery 
store and a start toward the boys’ club on 
his hands, for the vestrymen have decided, 


under pressure, to relieve him of his parish. 


and turn him loose in the world. 

At the last second, however, he manages to 
rescue his principal enemy from death by fire 
and also to win the hand of the girl that he 
loves. What more of a happy ending could 
any bunch of film fans ask for? 

“The Lion’s Den” is a real picture built 
for popular consumption, and as such it will 
answer its purpose, 

The scene of the action of the story is a 
small town where the young preacher has been 
aye tiee for = ° ee ae the seed of 
a greater understanding. In this he has - 
tially failed. Finally, one Sunday he aes 
the entire town a general “panning,” and this 
sours the wealthiest member of his 


tion on him. The result is apparent a il 
raise 


days later when the preacher wants to 
five thou for a boys’ club, to keep the kids of 
the town out of the local pool parlor where 
they hear dirty stories and might learn to 
become Cannefaxes. The nickel-Squeezer is 
asked for $2,500, but only comes through with 
$25, forgetting to add the little ciphers at the 
end, and the minister turns the check right 
oa woe 
e nickel-squeezer owns the bi 
of the town and has always driven > com “ 
tition. He also has a daughter who is 
belle of the burg. She is sweet on the preacher 
and suggests that it might be a good idea for 
dad to get a business lacing to teach him that 
he is not the puddle in town on a rainy 
afternoon. Therefore, why not start an oppo- 
sition store? This is done, and finally father 
decides that he is beaten. 

There are several corking touches in direc- 
tion by Mr. Baker, who has handled his “kid” 
stuff particulariy well, and several comedy 
incidents stand out for laughs. The photog- 
raphy is of a superior quality here re there, 
and while there are slow spots, they were 
undoubtedly there for a reason. 

The cast is very well selected with Joseph 
Kilgour playing the role of the tightwad father 
and putting it over in great shape, although it 
is away from his usual run of characters. 
Alice Lake, as the leading woman, was 
ticularly delightful. She was natural and 
scored with the audience. Alice Nowland and 
Mother Anderson, in comedy character bits, 
both won laughs. 

From a production standpoint there is noth- 
ing lacking in the picture. The grocery store 
scenes were very effective, and the interior of 
the picture house with the free show for the 
boys hit home. It is a small town story that 
may put a few ideas into the heads of some 
of the members of the ministry who have a 
hard time trying to get their parish folk to 
kick in enough to keep the ice box and coal 
bin filled in tLese days of high prices. It is 
not a whale of a picture, but it will get by 
as a program offering. Fred. 
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TO AMERICAN PRODUCERS) 


An exceptional opportunity is afforded American motion picture producers for § 
the distribution of their product outside the United States and Canada, 
in the organization of 















PRODUCTIONS) 





features or productions of lesser length which possess novelty or unusual 


quarters in London. 


foreign value. 


permanently profitable. 


| JOHN D. TIPPETT PRODUCTIONS} 


LONDON, ‘EN GLAND 
American Office 


Longacre Building (1476 Broadway) 
New York City 
B. P. SCHULBERG, Manager 


bie f 





JOHN D. TIPPETT] 


which will immediately undertake the distribution of meritorious American | 





quality, through offices in the principal cities of the world, with head- ¥ 


For such subjects as are available and desirable, we will pay, CASH IN i | 
ADVANCE, the highest price consistent with their quality and their 4 





In addition, we offer the opportunity of forming an affiliation that will be 
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MOVING PICTURES 





AMONG THE WOMEN 


By PATSY SMITH 





Taylor Holmes is a shade more inter- 
esting than usual in “Taxi”’—perhaps 
because he takes himself more se- 
riously and mingles with a specially 


© attractive lot of females. 


Irene Tams flashed a pair of lace 
hose that demanded so much attention 
I didn’t get a chance to note any de- 
tails of her first costume, save that 
the material was a handsome brocade. 

Lillian Hall, a curly blonde, was the 
heroine. She jumped from a cheeky 
black and white chorus cgstume to 
demurely clad respectability with ease 
and grace. The eternal feminine weak- 
ness betrayed itself, however, when she 
came into her fortune—for the first in- 
dulgence was elaborate lingerie and 
silk “intimate” things. She was pret- 
tiest in a ruffled, satin striped chiffon 
evening frock. Miss Tams’ clothes 
were all class and a brocade evening 
wrap lined with white fur and elaborate 
with fox was a good flash. A society 
girl (name unknown) wore specially 
good looking things. Maud Eburne did 
well with a comedy character. 


“Rustling a Bride” shows plainly that 
Lila Lee is going in for serious grown- 
up acting—no kid stuff for her—at 
least while she is a real kid. She 
should be particularly commended for 
taste displayed in her dressing. He 
suits are always youthful and carry a 
stamp of distinction that is more Fifth 
avenue than Broadway.. Two becom- 
ing hats were displayed. A small tur- 
ban-shaped beaver was banded in 
broad ribbon which tied in a saucy 
stick-up bow right over her right eye. 
Another was a leghorn of the “picture” 
variety with a frill of lace around brim 
falling over its edge coquettishly. With 
this she wore a dainty figured shallie. 
Rows of tiny rihbon velvet trimming, 
round neck and short puff sleeves gave 
her a quaint old-timy look without 
setting the costume out of the present 
period. 


Though the spectacular program at 
the Palace, Monday, was pleasing to 
the eye and ear alike, it is safe to say 
few, even of the regulars, stopped to 
realize they were witnessing a display 
of at least $10,000 worth of costumes 
alone. Audiences have grown so used 
to gorgeous feminine displays that 
Pat Rooney’s reference to the cost of 
Miss Bent’s wardrobe smattered of 
small time, particularly following the 
Clayton-Cansino exhibits. 

The clean cut athletic work of Pros- 
per and Maret against their brilliant 
cretonne drop, with dainty Jennie Mid- 
dleton in a girlie white net and flesh 
pink frock following, gave the show a 
wholesome start. Less affectation in 
the way of the set or forced smile 
would be more becoming to the little 
violinist. 

The Marx Brothers, with Miltcn still 
out Of the act and their offering aug- 
mented, no doubt for the Palace en- 
gagement, by a couple of extras, went 
over on its comedy merits alone. 
Arthur Marx and the girl dancer did 
a fall over the footlights in the or- 
chestra, the counterpart of which was 
never performed by Roy Cummings, 
The Dooleys or even the late Jimmy 
Rice. If it should be repeated each 
performance, together with the boys’ 
ccmedy, they could step right out of 
the Marx act and draw down an 
envious salary on their own account. 
The singer looked well in white, the 
body part of solid brilliants and the 
flounce of skirt edged with opalesques. 
The dancer’s frock of gold lace over 
rose georgette had little side pocket 
drapes of rose velvet faced with blue. 
The “walking ladies” were in rose 
velvet, silver cloth, and embroidered 
net over copper, respectively. 


Frances Kennedy’s big smile beamed 
on every individual in the orchestra. 
A charming gown of light green moire 
metallic that seemed to change from 
nile to charteuse, had its plain draped 
overskirt faced with emerald green. 
Black net, silver embroidered flounc- 
ing decorated one side of skirt and 
fell in a cascade down back. An oddity 
in a black horsehair hat had feather 
fancies flat on sheer scalloped brim. 
For her monologue (which it must 
surely have taken some time to col- 
lect), she donned a mink wrap with 
deep yoke of copper metallic brocade 
and small ermine collar. 


Miss Clayton had two specially hand- 
some new frocks. A. gold satin had 
insertings and small frills of blue net 
and gold lace. A peplum flounce of 
lace was ruffled with the attractive 
biue and lengthened with two rows 
of gold lace edging. Flowers were ap- 
pliqued in groups about skirt and a 
high silver turban was worn. A tur- 
quoise dancing frock was daintily em- 
broidered in brilliants—with a band of 
same at bottom. A large shower 
bouquet fastened at side and fell down 
skirt and there was a trench hat of 
brilliants. Marion Bent’s cornflower 
blue georgette with two frills on 
tucked skirt and wide sleeves, of 
ostrich flues, was set off with a small 
bustle hat faced with blue. A volumi- 
nous white silk cape had large circles 
embroidered around lower part in two 
shades of blue sequins outlined with 
iridescents and was lined with the 
Allies’ flags. A white fox collar and a 
becoming silver turban accompanied 
the patriotic display. A short geor- 
gette affair had silver cloth bodice and 
loops of same forming peplum about 
hips and an ocean green accordian 
plaited five tier costume, with big hat 
ot same encircled with broad extra 
long streamers, were other exhibits. 


There’s an unmistakable strain of 
real comedy and individuality in the 
little female end of Ladd and Laddie 
that it is to be hoped some producing 
manager spots before long. She car- 
ries the act along as it is and in the 
No. 2 spot, Monday night, at the Amer- 
ican, nearly stopped the show—and she 
is only a wee bit of a lass with a 
wee bit of a voice and no protruding 
ego. I’m sure she would surprise her- 
self with what she could do with good 
material. From a little pink frock 
veiled with lace and girdled with a 
blue ribbon sash, the neck and short 
sleeves finished with small net frills 
and carrying a blue silk vanity bag, 
she changed to a sort of burlesque 
soubret dress of cherry net trimmed 
with tinsel braid. Gray hose and slip- 
pers looked bad, to say the least, with 
the cherry. 

Sterling and Marguerite made quite 
a flash. Opening in “one” with Mar- 
guerite sitting on Sterling’s shoulder, 
in pink silk taffeta wrap and singing 
something about “Sadie,” one was not 
surprised after that feat (for Mar- 
guerite is no featherweight) that Ster- 
ling cut down on his work later on. 
An orange velvet skirtlet and pants 
combined, was bordered with blue 
velvet, trimmed with black velvet 
squares, outlined with fancy braid, as 
was the high bib bodice. Broad cuffs 
and tassels on pants, showed just be- 
low skirt and great long feather fan- 
cies of orange, trimmed orange satin 
cap. For her work on the trapeze 
she wore a blue and gold flowered silk 
pointed skirt and bloomers in one—the 
skirt edged with brown marabout. The 
peppery manner in which she worked 
throughout might lead one in the know 
of stage work to feel certain she was 
“all in” at finish—and was it really 
worth while? She seemed to be work- 
ing under some extra excitement. 


Miss O’Rourke, in the Keegan and 
O’Rourke act, stepped out of a bill- 
board at the opening of their act, but 
the spotlight man forgot about her, 
and she walked out of it in the dark. 
A pretty peach georgette trimmed with 
bands of gold braid had three flounces 
of dainty lace trimming skirt and a 
deep flounce at round neck. A jaunty 
hat was in the same coloring. A long 
narrow blue satin brocade gown had 
an overskirt of handsome silver lace 
with let in band of the blue satin. 
The bodice was of the transparent 
metallic lace and tiny flowers trimmed 
the pocket openings in side of skirt. 
A suggestion of plaited pink chiffon 
showed through the narrow split skirt. 

The woman of Regal and Mack 
flashed a madonna blue velvet wrap 
embroidered in a large design in iri- 
descents and a showy frock of pointed 
flounces of georgette shading from 
faintest lavender to violet. Each point 
was heavily outlined in brilliants, as 
were the points of the shaped violet 
hat. Broad garters of the stones fin- 
ished the orchid bloomers. Seabury 
and Price were both in all black even 
to black gloves looking very much as 
if they were in mourning, and any- 
thing but cheerful. The woman quite 
iuclined to embonpoint, attempts to 
sing in-two voices—she should find her 
real voice and stick to it. 

If there is nothing in the story of 
“I'll Get Him Yet” to specially recom- 
mend it, anyone with an ordinary 
sense of humor cannot come away 
from the Rivoli this week without 
having to acknowledge honest to good- 
ness laughs. Dorothy Gish has the 
female interest all to herself, and 
charms with the manner she handles 
her role. As Susy Faraday Jones, 
whose indulgent father has not only 
given her an electric railway, but al- 
lowed her to run it as well—she has 
everything her own way uutil she 
meets the young man of her choice. 


William Russell’s best pic- 
ture to date. 


James Oliver Curwood wrote 
the story. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
people read it in the October, 
1918, issue of The Green 
Book. 





Being denounced by the girl’s father 
as a fortune hunter and given a thor- 


ough shaking in the bargain, he will 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
girl, so she starts out to win him by 


hook or crook, as it were, which she 
eventually does, after much difficulty. 

Miss Gish pulls, several cute new 
tricks and shows much prettier frocks 
than her late releases seem to have 
called for. A plain little one piece 
serge had a straight middy top with a 
row of buttons down its front and 
back. Another straight line dress had 
a broad belt of lighter material drawn 
through straps of the dress material, 
tying in a flat bow in back. A simple 
but good looking light colored satin 
evening gown was worn with an 
equally simple velvet wrap. Their 
quality being emphasized by the ab- 
sence of all “trimming.” 

A rolled brim hat slightly deeper in 
front and peaked in crown was stylish 
and becoming. 


“One Week of Life” is a confusing 
absurdity that only serves to exploit 
Pauline Frederick in different moods 
and gowns. In a dual role, she is first 
shown as the society wife of a drunk- 
ard—in a wonderful palatial home, so 
large that it seems all out of proportion 
in spots. The story is foolish and un- 
believable and even those who came 
to see Miss Frederick’s gowns must 
have been bored with it. 

Wraps are usually a feature of this 
Goldwyn star’s wardrobe and a shim- 
mering velvet trimmed with fox was 
worthy of the opening spot given it. 
An ermine cloak seemed familiar and 
a light cloth coat-cape had the black 
satin collar of its wide neck opening 
built up and wired. A good looking 
tailored costume had the lower edge of 
a high tight collar finished with mon- 
key fur fringe. Miss Frederick looked 
best in a simple skirt and shirt waist 
and in a dark kimono with a small 
rolled white collar. 


Fox, wno wrote 


Stephen 
“Brass Buttons,” 
the working script. 


Henry King directed the pro- 
duction. 


YOU can cash in at the box- 
office on this picture which 
is so funny it will make even 
the operator laugh. 


prepared 


William Russell Productions Now Booking at Pathé Exchanges 


“Hobbs In a Hurry” 
“When a Man Rides Alone’ 


WILLIAM RUSSELL PRODUCTIONS 


“All the World to Nothing’ 





“Brass Buttons’”’ 
“Where the West Begins’’ y 
Distributed by PATHE 































































































MOVING PICTURES 








COAST PICTURE NEWS. 


Los Angeles, May 17. 
Bill Hart has annuunced that he will remain 
in the game for another year. 






Charlie Murray says, ‘“‘Pies are a big hit 
in pictures.”’ 






Claire Du Brey has had an offer to go 
to New York and appear in pictures there. 







William Farnum has been elected a member 
of the Trail-finders club in New York. 









Doris Dare is the ingenue lead for the 
Francis Ford company. 


















The Francis Ford company has moved into 
it’s own new studio at Gower and Sunset. 







Dot Farley, of L-Ko, is back at the studio 
after a severe attack of ptomaine poisoning. 






Henry Rapf has joined the Selznick forces 
and has been made manager of the studios. 
He was formerly an independent producer. 








Samuel Hellner arrived from New York in 
time to see the filming of the last scenes ol 
Zane Grey’s story, ‘‘Desert Gold.”’ 





Denison Clift, Fox writer, has a new play 
called “High Speed” ready for Tom Mix. 
It is said that production will start shortly. 


Mary Pickford is to make a new propaganda 
picture for the Treasury department, entitled 
‘Title Talk,” 






A new Carter De Haven comedy is now 
being made at the National studios. It was 
written by Bob McGowan and William Seiter. 





Hamton Del Ruth, supervisor of the Sun- 
shine comedies, has signed Chester Conklin 
and Billy Armstrong. 





Darrell Foss left last week for Yosemite, 
to take some scenes for “‘Rose O’ the River,’ 
starring Lila Lee. 





William La Plant, secretary and treasurer 
of the First National, is now the acting head 
of the outfit during the absence of William 
Parson and Isadore Bernstein. 





The scenario for Henry B. Walthall’s next 
picture, ‘“‘The Confession,”’ has been completed, 
and production is to be started in the near 
future. William H. Clifford is the author. 





The Goldwyn organization announces that 
with the signing of the peace treaty they 
will release pictures in all of the European 
countries. 















John Stahl is one of the few really big 
directors who do things and keep out of the 
limelight. His latest success was scored by 
Florence Reed in “Wives of Men.” 











William Fox has gone to France where he 
will select the locations for several pictures 
to be made shortly. Although they will be 
made on the battlefields they will not be 
war pictures. 






Joe Murphy, the original Mutt of the legiti- 
mate stage, who joined the army during the 
war is now back and playing in Sunshine 
comedies on the Fox lot. 


Louise Lovely is spending most of her time 
at Palm Springs, learning to do the various 
cowboy stunis that some of the members of 
the company are adept in. 


Charles A. Weeks has announced that Great 
Authors, Inc. bas secured the novels of 
Stewart Edward White, Emereson Hough and 
Winston Churchill for picturization. 














Joe Brandt, general manager of Universal 
serial production is here to supervise the 
Starting of two new serials, “The Broken 
Idol,” with Eddie Polo, and one which has 
not been named, that will star Marie Wal- 


camp. 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Reoeblich ee Co., Brooklyn, 
$6,000; L. Resnikoff Schneider, E. 
Mayer, 606 Eastern barton, Brooklyn. 

William Morris Enterprises, Inc., Man- 
hattan, pictures, $5,000; A. Lastfogel, W. 
and W. Morris, 1493 Broadway, ew 
York. 

K. & P. Amusement Co., Manhattan, 
$5,000; A. M. Goetze, D. Kraus, J. ga, 
570 West 189th street, New York. 

Tree Film Co., Manhattan, $5,000; D. F. 
Trenary, B. K. Kilnner, E. Barry, 85 East 
108th street, New York. 

F. 8. Productions, Manhattan, pictures, 
$25,000; A. F. and R. M. Barcal, c& #. 
Ferrell, 110 West 40th street, New York. 

East "Side Beauty Amusement Co., Man- 
hattan, $10,000; C. Frankel, J. Finger, 
7 = Harman, 9 West 11llth street, New 

ork. 

Film Novelties, Inc., Manhattan, $19,- 
000; e2°me as preceding. 

Beverly Amusement Corp., Brooklyn, 
$150,000; J. J. Kramer, T. H. & Schnei- 
der, 845 Bushwick avenue, Brooklyn. 

He and Ske Corp., Manhattan, theat- 
ricals, $10,000; J. H. Kirkpatrick, B. L. 
Woodward, H. P. Heath, 139 West street, 
New York. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS, 

Ayre tem Attractions, Ine., pictures, 
$350,000; L. Croteau, M. M. Clancey, F. 
D. Drew, Wilmington, Del. 













H. Broomhall, 





SUING MURICIANS’ UNION. 
Hamilton, O., May 21. 
; secretary of the 
Jewel Photoplays, and manager of the 
Jefferson, has brought suit for $10,- 
000 against the leaders of Hamilton 
Musicians’ local No. 131 for alleged in- 
tereference with the operation of a new 
pipe organ recently installed. 
The management dispensed with the 


orchestra when the organ was installed 
whereupon it seems that the local made 
an unsuccessful attempt to have the 
orchestra reinstated when, it is alleged, 
the local conspired to prevent music- 
ians from accepting an engagement in 
the theatre. 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 








L. A. LAMBS TO GAMBOL. 


Los Angeles, May 21. 


The Lambs here, and there are more 
than 60 of them, plan a big gambol 
for next month. Tom Wise wili act 
as Shepherd, William Courtenay and 
William Farnum are taking an active 
part in the organization of the enter- 
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BEAUTY 


ARA MOUN  T- 
Mack Sennett 
Comedies have 
something more 
than the nonsense 
of flying. cops and 
floating bath-tubs; 
something more 
than whirlwind 
chases and slap- 
stick falls. They 
have beauty and 
class. 






Folks want to laugh! 





























\: FAMOUS PLAYERS -LASKY CORPORATION 
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CLASS 


O other come- 

dies have ever 
reached the stand- 
ard of Paramount- 
Mack Sennett Com- 
edies. They areina 
class by themselves. 
Exhibitors have 
found them the real 
mone y-makers of 
the picture-comedy 
world. A de lttke 
comedy every two 
weeks. 


Let ’em laugh! 
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we thank the thinking exhibitors 


and state rights buyers 


who have given us the benefit of 
their advice in selecting the title 
for a notable photoplay which we 


va i] will release soon. 

d- - 

it- The titles suggested, and the num- 
n- 


4 ber of votes each received, follow: 
cs. - “THE SOLITARY SIN” 586 


al oe “THE GREATEST ENEMY” 197 
of FP “THOU SHALT NOT” 102 
: “IGNORANCE” 99 


"0 “THE WILD OATS HARVEST 45 


We would like to hear from exhib- 
itors who have not yet expressed 
their choice of one of these titles. 


We shall announce shortly the name 
selected. 


The picture will absolutely be one 
of the box office sensations of the 
year. 


It is a production that everybody 
will want to see. 


It is a production that nobody will 


——— ever forget. 


Box 42 It is tremendous in theme and 
story. 


hee Ps: 
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FILM THEATRE BUYING SLUMPS 
AFTER LIQUOR MEN START BOOM 





Usual Summer Depression in Picture House Business Gives 


New Exhibitors Cold Feet. 


Old Line Film Men 


Cleaned Up by Unloading. Thirty Big 
Houses Planned. Values 


Take a Flop. 





The boom that there was in the 


market of motion picture theatres 
about two months ago has taken a 
bad slump during the last week. The 
principal reason that is being pre- 


sented for the flop is the fact that the 
advent of the warm weather is: re- 
sponsible for a falling off in business 
at the picture houses, and therefore 
the trading has stopped. 

Early this year, with the nation- 
wide prohibition bill passed, there was 
a rush of men from the liquor field to 
enter the picture exhibiting game. This 
was especially true of the men that 
were conducting family liquor stores. 
The nearest approach to a strictly cash 
business that they could conceive of 
that was in line with their own, was 
the theatre field. The rush that they 
made for picture houses caused the 
values to jump skyward and a number 
of wise exhibitors stepped from the 
small theatre field with a comfortable 
profit. 

A number of those who formerly 
were running theatres that had a seat- 
ing capacity below 1,000 were far 
sighted enough to know that the pro- 
hibition against building during the 
war period would be lifted immedi- 
ately after the signing of peace and 
that there were so many large theatres 
planned, seating anywhere from 2,000 
to 5,000 people according to the loca- 
tion, that they thought that they might 
as well clear out of the small field and 
do a little promoting of their own. 

This condition has come to pass, for 
all over Greater New York big theatres 
that are to be devoted to pictures are 
being planned. In the Brooklyn sec- 
tion alone there are on file in the 
building department plans for 30 thea- 
tres that call for seating accommoda- 
tions of more than 2,000. 

Then with the advent of the first 
weeks of slightly warm weather and a 
couple of pleasant Sundays those that 
had stepped into the game began to 
get cold feet, with the result that more 
than 50 per cent. of the houses that 
were bought during the early months 
of this year are now on the market at 
figures that are greatly below the 
price that was pajd for them. 

One Brooklyn manager, who disposed 
of three theatres all of which seated 
below 1,000 at a figure that permitted 
him to go after a house that will seat 
about 2,400, is planning to build the 
same. During the current week he 
had an opportunity to buy back two of 
his former houses at a price that was 
almost 33 1/3 per cent. lower than 
what he received for them less than 
three months ago. 


ROCHESTER FILM MEN BANQUET. 
Rochester, N. Y., May 21. 

The Rochester branch of the Motion 
Picture Exhibitors gave a banquet on 
Tuesday night at the Elk’s Club in 
honor of two of their fellow showman, 
William A. Calihan, manager of the 
Regent Theatre and vice-president of 
the state body, and Irving N. Salyerds, 
manager of the Lyndhurst Theatre and 
president of the local branch. 

The local picturemen are now organ- 
ized as they have never been before 
and they feel that the splendid condi- 
tion of their association and the re- 
sults that it has accomplished are 


largely due to the efficient work of 
Messrs. Calihan and Salyerds. The 
dinner was arranged to express the 
thanks due to them and to bring all 
the theatre men, lawmakers and others 
interested in the theatres together that 
they might know each other better and 
hear of the good work of the organi- 
zation. 


FILMING “LOST BATTALION,” 


The story of the famous “Lost Bat- 
talion” of the 77th Division is to be 
immortalized in films. Major Whit- 
tlesey and a-number of members of 
the organization are to appear before 
the camera. Burton is directing the 
production, a number of scenes of 
which are being taken at Camp Mills. 

The story, which is to be entitled 
“$30 a Month,” was evolved from the 
history of the battalion by Charles 
Logue. 


SELECT BREAKS RECORD. 

The New York Exchange of the Se- 
lect broke its record in receipts last 
week when it topped $25,000 as the 
week’s business. Henry Siegel, man- 
ager of the exchange, stated that this 
week there would be another record 
go by the boards for the exchange 
force was out to reach $30,000 if pos- 
sible for the week. 


MRS. SIDNEY DREW TO CONTINUE. 


Amedee J. Van Buren announced this 
week that Mrs. Sidney Drew would 
positively continue to make Drew 
comedies for the V. B. K. Film Corp. 
Henceforth, however, “Polly” will be 
the sister of a rather frivolous brother 
who will be played by Donald McBride. 
“Bunkered” and “The Night of the 
Dub” are.to be the first two stories. 
The pictures wili be made at the Vita- 
graph studios which have been rented. 


“Oh Boy” Released June 22. 
The release by Pathe of “Oh Boy” 
has been set for June 22 which will 
mark the debut of Albert Capellani, 
the well known French director,. as 
an independent producer. Creighton 
Hale and June Caprice are co-starred 


in the initial Capellani independent 
release. 

TOURNEUR’S ARTCRAFTS. 
The Maurice Tourneur Co. has 


turned over to Famous Players-Lasky 
the releasing rights to “The White 
Heather” and “My Lady’s Garter,” 
under an arrangement by which they 
will be handled as Artcraft specials. 
Tourneur is to make eight more feat- 
ures which will be similarly distributed 
via Artcraft. 

The Tourneur Co. has secured from 
A. H. Woods the picture rights to “On 
With the Dance,” written by Michael 
Morton, paying $10,000 for the filming 
privilege. 


Re-organizing Cinema Camera Club. 

Steps were taken this week to re- 
organize the Cinema Camera Club 
along national lines, a Federal charter 
having been applied for with that end 
in view. Under the re-organization 
plan the Cinema Club will take in 
laboratory workers as well as camera 
men. This move is expected to expand 
the membership from 150 to 600. 


_ foreign films, 


FRENCH STATISTICS. 
Paris, May 10. 

For the week ended May 3 there 
were presented 4,010 metres of French 
films (compared with, 5,933 metres the 
previous week), and 21,515 metres of 
compared with 22,200. 
The foreign were released by Pathe, 
1,600; Gaumont, 1,700; Union-Eclair, 2,- 
100; Sutto, 1,460; Location Nat., 2,200; 
Harry, 3,715; Agence Gen., 3,375; 
Eclipse, 590; Aubert, 2,600; van Goit- 
sehoven, 1,600. During March 25,641 
metres of French and 80,227 metres of 
foreign films were presented, and in 
April 30,445 metres of French and 113,- 
600 metres foreign. 

It is expected the international mov- 
ing picture exposition, organized by 
the various French trade syndicates, 
will be held in the Grand Palais, 
Champs Elysees, Paris, from July 15 
to August 31, 1920. 

The new films announced for release 
in France are “Little Cafe” of Tristan 
Bernard, with Max Linder; “Red 
Lilly,” by Anatole France, produced 
by Marsan and Mandon; H. Bernstein’s 
“Le Detour,” Victor Hugo’s “ Lucretia 
Borgia” with Florence Reed, “The 
Frock Don’t Make the Monk” of the 
Chalumeau series, with Edgar George. 


“THE BETRAYAL” GETS REBATE. 
Chicago, May 21. 

“The Betrayal,” booked for six 
weeks at the Illinois as a high-priced 
feature picture, caved in at the end 
of the second week. Six weeks’ rent 
at $1,500 weekly had been paid the 
Klaw and Erlanger office in New York. 
In addition the producer was to pay 
everything. The gross receipts for 
the two weeks totaled less than the net 
rent. A. L. Erlanger gave back $6,000, 
four weeks’ rent, and closed the house. 
A musical comedy will probably be 
booked in. The Olympic has been 
rented for a picture, too, to follow 
Willette Kershaw, June 1 


Will Rogers Talks for Gaumont. 

The Gaumont people are to add a 
monologue feature to their News and 
Graphic releases. Will Rogers is to do 
the talking for them on matters topi- 
cal. In this they are following the 
Aaron Hoffman idea of the Topplitsky 
Says series, 


Mysterious Advertiser. 


Considerable interest has been ex- 
pressed during the past week on 
Broadway regarding the identity of the 
mysterious “Box 42” who has been ad- 
vertising heavily in the trade papers 
for the title for a motion picture 
which, it is promised, will be “one of 
the greatest and most timely features 
ever offered.” 

The nature of the production has 
been carefully concealed, but from the 
indications it will probably be released 
as a state rights special. The suggested 
titles makes it appear to be a problem 
play. 





DINNER TO LEAGUE MEN. 

The New York State body of the 
exhibitors’ organization is going to hold 
a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
June 18, at which the guests of honor 
will be Sydney Cohen, L. O’Reilly and 
Samuel Berman. The dinner is an ex- 
pression of appreciation of the work 
of the trio in obtaining legislation that 
made possible Sunday motion pictures 
throughout the state. The tax will be 
$10 a plate. 

The committee which has the dinner 
in charge comprises William Fox as 
chairman, Louis Blumenthal, treasurer 
and Charles Haring, secretary. 
Kugel, of the World Film, will handle 
the publicity. William Brandt, the 
Brooklyn exhibitor, was originally the 
chairman of the committee, but on the 
return of William Fox to this country 
he resigned the honor and requésted 
that Fox be appointed in his stead. 


HEARING POSTPONED. 

The hearing in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of the case of Isaac Silver- 
man against Commissioner of Licenses 
John F. Gilchrist, based on the right 
to prevent the exhibit of the film “Fit 
to Win,” in the Greater New York 
district, was postponed last Monday 
for a week. Commissioner Gilchrist is 
requesting a number of exhibitors of 
the city to appear in his behalf and 
testify as to their opinion of the film. 


FRIEDBURG PRODUCING. 
Joseph Friedberg has purchased from 
Triangle four Olive Thomas features 
for all countries outside the United 
States. They are “Toton,” “Prudence 


on Broadway,” “The Follies Girl” and 4 


“Love’s Prisoner.” 

Friedberg is also making a six-reel 
special, called “The Unpardonable 
Crime,” which will be exploited here 
by Harry Reichenbach. 


Emerys Lease Another House. 
Providence, R. I., May 21. 

The Emery Bros., of this city owners 
of the Shubert Majestic and the Em- 
ery, announced this week they have 
leased the old Scenic Theatre property 
on Mathewson street. The structure, 
now undergoing extensive alterations, 
will be opened under the name of The 
Rialto, and feature films and special 
attractions will be booked. The open- 

ing is now planned for Aug. 15. 


Alan Forrest Granted Divorce. 
Los Angeles, May 21. 
Alan Fischer Forrest, an actor, has 
pre granted a divorce from Ann 
ittle. 


Both are working in films. 


JACK CUNNINGHAM 


Staff Writer Robert Brunton Studios, 
Los Angeles 
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MOVING PICTURES 





T LONDON TO BECOME WORLD’S 


' FILM DISTRIBUTION CENTER 





; Activities of Tippett-Schulberg Combination, as Well as Fox 


| and Famous Players-Lasky, Point to That Eventuality. 
a Foreign Governments Secretly Backing Move 


¥ America. 
= London 


to Wrest Film Supremacy from 
Tippett Predicts 
Bourse for 


Picture Industry. 





tributing company with which B. P. 
' Schulberg has become associated is 
now officially revealed. It is John D. 
= Tippett Productions, a corporation 
™@ just created, which will operate film 
™® distributing offices throughout the 
» world, the principal of which is John 
® OD. Tippett, managing director of the 
™® Trans-Atlantic Film Co., Ltd. of Lon- 
™ don, which is the European corollary 
™ of the Universal Mfg. Co. of America. 

Tippett is known throughout Europe 
= as a prominent film executive. He is 
' the only American in the history of 
| the motion picture industry to operate 
| consistently throughout Europe 
@ through his own offices. 

The plan of John D. Tippett Produc- 
| tions is to operate distributing offices 
"in all the principal cities in the world, 
™ with its chief office in London. On his 
™ arrival in New York a month ago, 
® Tippett engaged Schulberg as man- 
™ ager of the enterprise in America, 

' inducing him to resign as assistant 

‘general manager of the United Art- 

' Gsts Corporation. 

' In a statement he left for the trade 
ress before he sailed for London, 
® Tippett said: “There is a very impor- 
® tant factor in the situation which I 
4 ‘believe is not being given sufficiently 
‘Serious consideration by American film 
' men—that is, the necessity for recog- 
‘nizing London in the future as the 
' center, from a commercial viewpoint, 
of the film activities of the world. 
Geographically and financially situated 
“&s it is, nothing I can foresee can dis- 
farb the conclusion that London is the 
logical bourse of the film industry.” 

That some of the American film 


tee 















ates realize Tippett’s statement 
Gece out by the fact that Famous 
Hayers-Lasky has formed a British 
| producing company; that financial in- 
_terests all through Europe are form- 
"ing combinations to break down the 
American supremacy of the motion 
® Picture industry, in some cases unoffi- 
‘tially “fathered” by their respective 
governments; the Fox Film Corp. has 
established a chain of 12 exchanges 
® throughout Europe; and now, Tippett, 
@ the only American film man for the 
“past six years, makes the statement 
‘that London will shortly be the in- 
evitable centre of the film world, and 
that it is the logical film capital of the 
film marts of the universe. 

Is London going to capture the fin- 
ancial power of the film business? 


PICKFORD JUDGMENT REVERSED. 
_ Appealing from the judgment for 
$108,859.07, entered against her in fa- 
‘vor of Cora C. Wilkenning, an authors’ 
"and actors’ agent, Gladys Mary Moore 
"(Mary Pickford), through her attor- 
eys, O’Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll, 
Was successful in securing an order 
from the Appelate Division of the Su- 
breme Court, reversing the judgment, 
d a new trial granted, with costs to 
he appellant to abide the event. Jus- 
e John Proctor Clarke wrote the 
pinion, the other four justices unani- 
ously concurring with it. 



















The identity of the new English dis- - 


The gist of the Court’s opinion was 
that the plaintiff had not proven her- 
self to be the sole producing cause of 
a contract with Adolph Zukor, of the 
Famous Players-Lasky, which earned 
for the star a total sum of $1,080,000, 
to which the plaintiff alleged she was 
entitled to 10 per cent, or a sum of 
$108,000, which a lower court jury 
awarded her. The $800 balance of the 
judgment award represents a sum con- 
ceded by the defendant-appellant to 
be due Mrs. Wilkenning as fees on a 
certain McClure Syndicate contract, 
whereby Miss Pickford’s miniature 
biographical sketches were circulated 
by the McClure people. This contract 
Mrs. Wilkenning had been instrumen- 
tal in obtaining. 

The large claim is based on an el- 
leged verbal contract whereby the pic- 
ture star had vested in the plaintiff the 
right to be her business representa- 
tive, and as such had secured for her 
the large Zukor contract. Because the 
appellant’s counsel had proven in his 
argument that Mrs. Pickford, the star’s 
mother, and her attorneys had always 


LIMITED CAPACITY BILL REPORTED 


Harrisburg, Pa., May 21. 

The law and order committee of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives has reported out with an affirma- 
tive recommendation the Bucher bill 
prohibiting under penalties of $25 to 
$100 and one to three months’ impris- 
onment the sale of any tickets to any 
theatre or motion picture house in ex- 
cess of the actual seating capacity. The 
bill this week passed first and second 
reading and will come up for final ac- 
tion in the House next week. 

By a vote of 26 to 13 the bill of Sen- 
ator S. S. Leiby, Perry county, pro- 
hibiting schoo! children between the 
ages of 8 and 16 years from attending 
picture theatres during school hours 
except if accompanied by parents or 
having a permit from a school teacher, 
was passed finally in the Senate. The 
bill now goes to the House for action. 

A vote of 26, a constitutional major- 
ity, was required for the final passage 
of the measure and on the verification 
of the roll call it was found that but 
25 Senators had voted for the bill. 
Senator Tompkins, of Cambria county, 
changed his negative vote to “aye” be- 
fore the vote was announced and the 
bill went through. 


LAIT FILM RE-RELEASED. 


Chicago, May 21. 

A film to be called “Are You Fit to 
Marry,” will open for two weeks at the 
La Salle, June 8. It is advertised as 
writterny by Jack Lait. It was. This is 
the feature picture which was released 
four years ago, called then “The Black 
Stork.” 


“RED LANTERN” PULLED $21,000. 

During the first showing there of 
“The Red Lantern,” Nazimova pulled 
$21,000 into the Rivoli. By agreement 
Metro, producer of the picture, re- 





in both departments. 





DUPLICATED NEWS ITEMS 


Through the interlocking news of the Moving Picture and Legitimate depart- 
ments in VARIETY, weekly, there may hereafter be found duplicated news items 


It may also be required for other departments in VARIETY. 








taken care of her business interests, 
the plaintiff's allegations as to the 
verbal contract sounded unconfirmed 
to the Court. Having shown by her 
past business deals her ability in ac- 
cumulating money by means of com- 
mercializing the use of her name on 
literary output and toilet article adver- 
tisements, the Court opined that it was 
unlikely Miss Pickford could have ever 
entered into the alleged contract, par- 
ticularly so when no proof of its exe- 
cution is shown other than the plain- 
tiff’s testimony. 


PETROVA SATISFIED. 

No picture making at present for 
her, says Olga Petrova, denying a re- 
port from Los Angeles she intends to 
return to the films shortly. 

Mme. Petrova is now appearing in 
vaudeville. 


Mrs. Arbuckle Returning to Screen. 

Minta Durfee, wife of “Fatty” Ar- 
buckle, whose lead she was for six 
years, is returning to pictures but will 
appear under the name of Mrs. Roscoe 
Arbuckle. She is at present living in 
New York, having separated from her 
husband about a year ago, after Ar- 
buckle is said to have informed her 
that “he could not be bothered with 
a wife.” 

Mrs. Arbuckle has been receiving ali- 
mony of $1,000 monthly. That sum 
she believes insufficient for her to live 
upon, hence her return to the screen. 


Selznick’s European Trip Off. 
The contemplated trip to Europe of 
the Selznick family has been called off 
owing to the ill-health of Myron, 
whose doctor has forbidden him to 
make the ocean journey. 


ceived anything above $18,000, the pre- 
vious record for the house. The man- 
agement of the theatre, moreover, 
were on record to the effect that any 
picture beating the $18,000 record 
would be booked for a return engage- 
ment. 


Billie Rhodes With Hodkinson. 

After her completion of contract 
with the Robertson-Cole the Billie 
Rhodes features will be released 
through the W. W. Hodkinson Cor- 
poration. Wiliiam Parsons signed a 
contract about a week ago for the 
future productions of the star. 


Buying for Holland. 

J. C. Barnstyn, representing the Brit- 
ish and Continental Trading Co., ar- 
rived in New York last week and is 
stopping at the Astor. He is here in 
the interests of his organization to 
buy features for Holland and other 
continental countries. 


First Neilan In September. 
The first Marshall Neilan feature to 
be released through the First National 
Exhibitors Circuit is to be in readiness 
for release by September. 


Standard Co.’s Convenient Chart. 

The Standard Engraving Co. handles 
most of the cut and plate work for 
the larger firms and newspapers. It 
has issued for the benefit of adver- 
tisers, a convenient first glance chart, 
giving advertising men all necessary 
information regarding the size and di- 
mensions of the picture and theatrical 
trade papers. 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 


WORRIED OVER CHAPLIN. 


Where is Charles Chaplin going to 
release “Sunnyside”? That question is 
troubling the First National Exhibit 
ors’ Circuit to such an extent that a 
special delegation of their members 
was sent to the coast studios of the 
comedian to ascertain what his par- 
ticular plans for the future were. So 
far they were unable to obtain any- 
thing like a satisfactory answer. 

“Sunnyside” is the latest- Chaplin 
comedy to be finished. The First Na- 
tional has a contract with Chaplin for 
a certain number of pictures. The ob- 
ject of the delegation was to obtain 
the print of the comedy if possible. 
They didn’t get it, and there’s the rub, 

The completion of this picture and 
the failure to deliver it to the First 
National, coupled with the Big Four 
contract that he has entered into for 
the future started the worry in the 
First National offices. 

Right now they are no wiser than 
they were prior to the investigation 
by the delegation, but state that they 
are willing to stand on the contract 
that they have with Chaplin and are 
sure that he will have to deliver to 
them the number of pictures that are 
called for under that agreement. 


LOEW’S FOUR A DAY. 


A generat order was issued to all 
of the Loew theatres last week from 
the home office to the effect that all 
of the houses playing “The Auction of 
Souls” are to give four shows dail 
on the days that that feature is booked. 

This will not mean that the acts will 
have to work four shows complete, 
but the order is intended to be effec- 
tive so that all that want to see the 
picture will have an opportunity to 
do so. The houses remain open extra- 
ordinarily late on those days. 


POPULAR VOTE ON SUNDAY. 


Jamestown, N. Y., May 21. 

As an indication of popular feeling 
on the question of Sunday picture 
shows, the special election held in this 
city on that question resulted in the 
biggest vote ever cast at any election 
held here. A total of 6,250 votes was 
cast in favor of permitting the theatres 
to open on Sundays, while opposed 
were 3,050. 


PICKFORD A HEADLINER. 


Chicago, May 21: 

Sam Kahl has booked Mary Pick- 
ford’s “Daddy Longlegs” film as a head- 
liner for two of the Finn and Heiman 
vaudeville houses, presenting the five- 
reeler and two vaudeville acts as the 
bill at the Lincoln May 26, 27 and 28, 
and at the American June 2, 3 and 4. 
These will be first run in their neigh- 
borhoods, and the shows will cost more 
than the usual five-act bills. 


AGAINST FREAK PICTURE. 

During the conventicn of the ex- 
change managers in New York of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
last week, Jesse Lasky submitted for 
their judgment the proposition of mak- 
ing a feature picture starring Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, the American 
“Ace of Aces” aviator. 

The film men voted 26 against the 
idea and one for it. 


PAULINE SERIAL POSSIBILITY. 


There is a possibility that Pauline, 
the hypnotist who was a furor for 
William Morris in vaudeville during 
the days of the William Morris, Inc., is 
to be seen as the heroic detective figure 
of a film serial. Frank J. Brocklis is 
planning to produce the picture, be- 
cause of the certainty that the popu- 
larity of Pauline abroad will make pos- 
sible a tremendous figure for the for- 
eign rights of the production. 
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FILM RENTALS ON PERCENTAGE 
BASIS OF F. P.-L. SALES PLAN 





Guarantees to Be Half of Present Price. Cover Only Cost of 
Production. Sharing Terms After Exhibitor Deducts 
Expense. Publicity Co-operation at All 
Exchanges. Plan Effective Sept. 1. 

“Big Four” Distribution 
Somewhat Similar. 





Famous Players-Lasky is working 
on a radical change of distribution 
for the coming year, which it is in- 
tended to put into effect by Sept. 1. 
The official announcement from Wal- 
ter E. Green, vice-president in charge 
of distribution, states that Famous- 
Lasky “will offer the exhibitor a book- 
ing proposition unlike any of the 
present methods.” 

The new plan of distribution con- 
templates a percentage rental arrange- 
ment, which will be approximately 
one-half the present price of pictures, 


to cover the actual cost of production, 
with no overhead or exploitation 
charges, after which the exhibitor de- 
ducts his current expenses, the re- 
mainder of the gross takings to be di- 
vided equally between exhibitor and 
Famous-Lasky. 

In order to co-operate more fully 
with the exhibitors in exploiting his 
pictures the present press department 
of the organization, which now num- 
bers 40 persons, will be increased to 
approximately 100 workers in that 
field of endeavor, with a publicity rep- 
resentative located in each exchange 
to work with the exhibitors’ press rep- 
resentatives. 

Varying deals are being made for 
the purchase of interests in houses 
and circuits throughout the country. 
probably the largest individual deal of 
that kind being with S. A. Lynch En- 
terprises, which controls the Famous 
Players-Lasky franchise for the 
South. Famous-Lasky has a 50 per 
cent. interest in the picture houses con- 
trolled by the Lynch concern, the num- 
ber of which is being increased week- 
ly. Lynch is given the Paramount- 
Artcraft pictures at production cost 
rental, computed on the basis of his 
territorial proportion of the United 
States, and the profits of all his houses 
is divided equally between his corpora- 
tion and the Paramount-Artcraft. 

The Rialto-Rivoli deal is an outright 
purchase by interests friendly to 
Famous Plavers-Laskyv, with one of 
the principal stockholders preferring 
to retain his holdings and “gambling” 
with the producing-distributing con- 
cern rather than take a handsome 
profid on his investment. This gentle- 


man is a partner in one of the largest 
banking houses in Wall Street, and it 
is understood his concern stands ready 
to finance similar theatre enterprises 
throughout the country. 

Famous-Lasky has purchased a half 
interest in Sid Grauman’s house on 
the Coast and the concern is finan- 
cially interested in new picture houses 
being erected in St. Louis, Baltimore 
and elsewhere. In addition to control- 
ling houses in other important centers 
in the United States, Famous-Lasky 
has pending a deal for an important 
string of houses in Canada. The for- 
mation of an English corporation to 
control cinemas throughout Great 
Britain, with an initial capitalization 
of $3,000,000, in which Famous-Lasky 
will be interested, has already been 
announced in these columns. 

All of which follows close upon the 
heels of the opening for business of 
the “Big Four” (United Artists) this 
week, which has officially committed 
itself. to a policy of booking its pic- 
tures on a percentage arrangement. 
Asked for an authoritative statement 
this week as to how his organization 
computed its basis of percentage, Hi- 
ram Abrams, general manager of the 
United Artists, preferred not to re- 
veal his proposition for publication, 
stating that it might not appear to 
good advantage in cold type, but that 
after signing up every contract he in- 
sisted that the exhibitor be fully sat- 
isfied he was not being overcharged. 

It is known, however, that while con- 
tracts are being made for individual 
pictures, those exhibitors so signing 
up will be given the preference in 
negotiations for all succeeding re- 
leases of “the Big Four.” 


CHICAGO JUDGE IN FILM. 


Chicago, May 21. 

Albert E. Smith, president of the 
Vitagraph Company, came on to Chi- 
cago this week to discuss with Chief 
Tustice Harry Olson, of the Municipal 
Court, details of a scenario based on 
the psychopathic methods of the court. 
Tudge Olson agreed to direct the pic- 
ture, edit the scenario and take part 
in the picture, which will be written by 
George Randolph Chester. Smith an- 
nounced he would spend a million dol- 
lars on the picture. 


DISTRIBUTING CENTERS FOR U. A. 


Announcement was made this week 
by Hiram Abrams, general manager 
of the United Artists Corporation, that 
he plans the establishment of 15 dis- 
tributing depots in the important film 
centers of the country. They will be 
located in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, D. C., Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Dallas. 

Ralph Proctor has been appointed 
assistant general manager; Kenneth 
Hodkinson is business manager and as- 
sistant to Abrahams; William V. Hines 
is sales. manager; Paul N. Lazarus, 
advertising and publicity manager. 
Lazarus resigned a similar post with 
Vitagraph and his associates presented 
him with a handsome gold-stamped. 
leather cigar case on his departure. 

Abrams will shortly announce the 
name of his sales managers who are 
to be in charge of the 15 “distributing 
depots.” 


FILMING OSCAR WILDE STORY. 

A big feature film in which John 
Barrymore will appear is to be based 
on “The Picture of Dorian Grey” by 
Oscar Wilde. When the Paramount 
people picked this offering they drew 
a marvellously written allegory with 
one of the most sensational climaxes 
in literature. Its very publication 
pointed an accusing finger at the fam- 
ous playwright. The sin indicated 
eventually sent Wilde to the peniten- 
tiary for two years, and so created the 
greatest tragedy in modern literature 
history. 

All Paramount will have to do is to 
bill Oscar Wilde’s name in large letters 
to draw a horde of curiosity seekers 
in addition to the average picture 
public. 


ROTHAPFEL LEASES PARK. 


S. L. Rothapfel has taken over the 
Park, in Columbus Circle, for a limited 
number of weeks, with the primary 
idea of showing his picture program 
idea in actual operation. 

The same sort of performance as 
offered at the Rivoli and Rialto will 
be the policy. There is to be an or- 
chestra of 35 musicians and stage set- 
tings designed by Wenger who has at- 
tracted attention through his effects 
at the Rivoli. 

In addition to vocalists and the 
program will also hold the Bohm bal- 
let. The Rothapfel show is due to 
start next week and will remain 
through June, the house after that 
closing for the season. 


Syd Chaplin’s Million Dollar Contract. 

The agreement between Famous 
Players-Lasky and Syd Chaplin is for 
the film comedian to make four five- 
reel comedies within two years, for 
which he is to receive $1,000,000—$250,- 
000 upon the delivery of each nega- 
tive, with suitable advances to cover 
production cests. 





STRAND’S INDEPENDENT POLICY. | 


With all the reports of purchases) 
and alliances of the important film) 
theatres in Times Square, the stock= 


holders of the Strand, at a recent ine} 
formal conference in Boston last weeks 
decided to commit themselves to adeJ 
here to a policy of independence by) 
rejecting all proposition to pool witha 
ane combination that might manifest? 
itself. 3 
The same crowd operates theatréss 
in other cities, and whenever they 
tried the experiment of pooling with) 
what they deemed opposition the 
found it worked out badly for all’ 
hands. It tended to destroy the indie 


viduality of the establishments and § 


destroyed the spirit of competition. 7 
Among other things they discussed 
was the idea of erecting a roof garden 
on the Strand, covering more than afi™ 
acre of ground, permission for which™ 
was granted by the building authori-” 
ties at the time the original plans for= 
the theatre were filed. Full provision” 
for this was made in the strength of 
the foundations, but the idea was” 
never carried out as the one 
wasn’t any too well supplied with cash © 
at that time. 


GEST’S BIG SPECIALS. 


Morris Gest, as 
VARIETY some time ago, will enter the’ 
picture producing field next season. © 
He has practically concluded an ar- 
rangement with Famous Players- 
Lasky, whereby he will make mam- 
moth spectacular film productions of 
his thre® bie legitimate attractions, 
“Chu 
and “Experience.” : 


The productions are to be made on & 


the Coast and released as Artcraft 
Specials. 


BONUS SYSTEM FOR ALL. - 


The prediction made by Adolf Zukor 
during last week’s meeting of the sales 
force of the Famous Players-Lasky is 
to the effect that within a short time 
all departments of the corporation 
would be placed on a bonus system 
based on the earnings of the com- 
pany. 

The profit sharing system that has 
been placed in force in the sales end 
of the exchanges, and which has been 
operative for about two months has 
been such a success that the head of 
the organization contemplates extend- 
ing the idea. 





$75,000 Offer for “Four Horsemen.” 


Virtually every film producer of any 
importance has made an effort to se-™ 
cure the picture rights to the novel} 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
Ivpse,” considered by many the best 
story of the war thus far written. | j 

So great is the demand for the pic 
ture rights that the publishers hav@ 
placed their prize up for competitive 


forecasted ini} 


Chin Chow,” “The Wanderer” # 
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bidding. The highest offer thus fat 
filed is said to be $75,000. | 
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VARIETY 














ORBEN 


NELLIE 


DIXIE 


Booked for Ben Weich’s Summer Show 
Direction, I. WEBER 


“The Jack of Hearts and the 
Queen of Spades” 








FRED DUPREZ 


Arrived in 
New York 
May 10 
for a three- 
weeks’ stay. 





Letters care 
St. James 
Hotel 





Week of MAY 18— 


Majestic, Dallas, Texas 


Week of MAY 25— 
Majestic, Houston, Texas 


Week of June 1— 
Majestic, San Antonio, Texas 


JIM and MARIAN 


HARKINS 


Direction, NORMAN JEFFERIES 











FOUR 
LAURELS 


An oddity in terpsichore 


BOOKED SOLID 
Direction: 


HORWITZ-KRAUS, Inc. 





Go and Get a Beautiful Souvenir Free 

To-morrow, Saturday (May 24), is the grand open- 
ing of the new Palace Cigar Store, 148 West 45th 
Street, below Palace Hotel. New and beautiful 
$5,000 Soda Fountain with the best pure syrups and 
finest ice cream in the city. As before, the best 
cigars and cigarettes obtainable. My friends, Sam 
and Abe, run it, and they are a couple of good men, 
always obliging and courteous and extending favors 
to the profession. Go in and mention my name and 
get a handsome souvenir FREE. 

Fred Duprez is back and celebrated his return at 
N. V. A. by buying a flock of wine for the boys. 
Fred is a big success but he walked along Broad- 
way and was surprised nobody knew him. He forgot 
that they forget overnight. One day they meet and 
become pals, next day they meet, get introduced 
and wonder where they met before. They can’t for- 
get me, because I always keep my name in front 
of the public—at clubs, at benefits, in VARIETY, 
and by always being a hit at the theatre. 


STANLEY 


THE Lt te FLOWER A the 
FLOWER OF BROADW 
A THEATRE PATRON WHO MAKES. THEATRES 
PAY (BOTH WAYS) 








“Rock of Agents” for Bows 


“A” stands for Agent 
“B” for his Bull 
“<C” for 


“D” for More Bull 
“That Was My Agent’s Rosary” 
GILLEN CARLTON AND CO. 


Commission 


Loew Time Direction, MARK LEVY 








“May-Pole- 
a 


Pa Ly 

Cail thi Curry, 
Mother dear, for 
I’m to be “Queen 
of the May.” All 
dogs will meet at 
the “pole,” May 
32nd. Wear your 
“muzzles,” as it is 


a formal dress af- 
fair. 


OSWALD 








THREE 
ARLEYS 


Sailing to Colon, Panama 


STARTING OUR CENTRAL 
and SO. AMERICAN TOUR 


Repr. CHAS. BORNHAUPT 








Dear Bill: May 23, 1919. 

Well, Bill, the wife and I are still on the Subway 
Circuit. We just finished Jersey City, or vice versa, 
and say, Bill, I'll tell you where to eat when you 
play Jersey City. 

You walk to Grove St., take the tube to 33rd St. 
and then the trolley to Wolpin’s. I never ate there 
but it looks good 

Say, Bill, you know the piece of business I do 
of pulling out the silk shirt front—a ‘‘writer’’ tried 
to sell it to a friend of mine, 

I forgot to tell you about the Jazz Cafe Act I 
was doing. I had it all set for a showing and lost 
my straight man (it must be hard to lose, etc); 
so I put the act on the shelf till next season. It’s 
a pip, too. 

If you see a good straight man who can dance 
and wants a job for next season, tell him to write me. 

Your friend, 


CLYDE NELSON 


NOW AT FIFTH AVENUE 
Next Week (May 26)—58th Street and 23rd Street, 
New York. 














NEWPORT 


and 


STIRK 








“As They Were” 
1918 








(1) “Well, Freddy Curtis, I 
hear you’re a Daddy—Con- 
gratulations—When did it 


happen?” 

(2) “Eight o’clock Sunday 
morning.” 

(1) “Sh! Don’t tell Simmons— 


9 99 


he'll want it for ‘seven. 


(2) “Let the Baby take a Bow!” 
CORRINNE TILTON 
“Little Miss Magnetism” 


Moss Circuit Direction, MARK LEVY 






































(MARIA and IVAN) 


PRESENTING 


A EUROPEAN 
NOVELTY 


SINGING, MUSIC 


and DANCING 


With Original Costumes and Scenery 


DIRECTION 


LEW GOLDBERG 











THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


KALALUHI’S 


HAWAIIANS 


STILL GOING STRONG 
BOOKED SOLID BY GEO. SOFRANSKI 











“A MITE OF MIRTH” 


LITTLE JERRY 


PIZZAZA BRAND 
A DISTINCT COMEDY JAZZ NOVELTY 














THELMA 
CARLTON 


Booked Solid—July 1, 1919 














- 
Pauline Saxon 
SAYS 
Semetines I’m not in 
‘Bille Next Week’’ 
$ne I feel neglected; still, 
. shouldn’t mind, be- 


Those weeks my name is 
One To Fill. 





FRED LEWIS 


(Himself) 


| THOUGHT I'D PASS AWAY 


The Above Line is Mine 











FRANK STANLEY 


Assisted by 
BEE WILSON 
In a Vaudeville Surprise 


aying Poll Time 
This Week (a2 ~25)—Poll’s, Waterbury, Conn. 











THE FAYNES 


Fuller Circuit, Australia 











Frank BARRETT CARMAN 


FINISHED PLAYING FOR OUR SAMMIES MAY 16 


WANT ALL MY FRIENDS TO CALL TO SEE ME 


Returned May 18, on U.S.S. Haverford 


Returning to Vaudeville Soon 


EMMA dARRAS 


The Classy Girl, in an Original Dance Offering 
Direction, LEE P. MUCKENFUSS 




















CHICK OVERFIELD 


That Sensational Chap on the Wire. An American With Advanced Ideas. 
Address VARIETY, New York 











MANAGERS TAKE NOTICE 


ED. ROGERS 


Light comedian—character man—and producer. AT 
Address Freeport, L. L 


musical comedy, burlesque or drama. 


LIBERTY for next season for 
Phone: Freeport 252-W. 











VARIETY 











“Mr. Howland may be congratulated upon having arrived.”—Alan Dale. 


BROADWAY’S NEWEST COMEDIAN | 





Olin 


NOW APPEARING AT THE GLOBE IN 


“SHE’S A GOOD FELLOW” 


“One of the hits of the evening was the song 
and dance with Olin Howland. This was so 
agile and violently entertaining that it scored 
more than anything else. Mr. Olin Howland 
as a sort of bashful hayseed, posing as a detec- 
tive, was extremely amusing and quite a credit 
to the efflorescent Jobyna, who surveyed her 
brother from a distance, and evidently enjoyed 
his work. Mr. Howland may be congratulated 
on having ‘arrived’ last night via ‘She’s a Good 
Fellow.’ ”—Alan Dale, New York “American,” 


“Of those least known, an individual hit was 
scored by Olin Howland, brother of the fair 
Jobyna, and already a considerable favorite in 
Artist James Montgomery Flagg’s cinema com- 
edies. Howland is on his way to fame as an 
eccentric comedian with better than the average 
of original ideals; a lanky comic who is very 
amusing in a burlesque dance and who can 
sing a song with more voice than most of his 
fellows.”—Burns Mantle, “Evening Mail.” 


* 


“Musical comedy is nothing if not entertain- 
ing. Happily, the performance at the Globe 
offers good entertainment. For one Olin How- 
land is capital as an eccentric dancer, the best 


of his kind since Vernon Castle went down to 
fame.”—Charles Darnton, “Evening World.” 





“Gauged by the appiause, the high lights 
were a song duet, ‘Oh, You Beautiful Person,’ 
by. Messrs. Santley and Howland, and ‘The 
Bumble Bee,’ sung by Mr. Howland and a 
dozen of the chorus. In fact, Mr. Howland 
made the biggest individual hit of the evening 
and he was solely responsible for what there 
was of humor in the piece. ‘She’s a Good Fel- 
low’ could be improved by giving him more 
to do.”—“Evening Globe.” 


“Olin Howland as the offish son of the bride’s 
guardian contributed some bits of pure comedy 
and his burlesque dance with Mr. Santley in 
the second act appealed strongly to the risibil- 
ities of the audience.”—J. Ranken Towse, “Eve- 
ning Post.” 


“Olin Howland as an awkward young man 
scores the comedy hit with his attempts at 
‘devilling’ and with his eccentric dances. He 
kept laughter at a hilarious pitch with his 
unique method of funmaking.”—“Evening Jour- 
nal.” 


“Olin Howland in the role of a young man 
oppressed by his father took the comedy prize 
with a very whimsical exhibition of the fads 
and fancies of this youth.”—“The Herald.” 

“Mr. Howland made one of the hits of the 
show.”’—-Playgoer, “Evening Sun.” 


ACCLAIMED BY NEW YORK’S CRITICS 
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“Every once in a while a comedian comes to New York almost a 
stranger to the dramatic critics and the habitual first nighters and 
by the cleverness of his work commands instant attention. The latest 
to come out of the acid test with colors flying is Olin Howland, the 
leading funmaker of Charles Diilingham’s new musical ig yg ny 
‘She’s a Good Fellow,’ at the Globe theatre. Mr. Howland, who is a 
brother of that clever actress, Jobyna Howland, first came to our 
notice in ‘Leave It to Jane,’ in which he had a small part. He was 
very funny. But in his present role, that of Chester Pollard, he is a 
‘scream,’ if we may be permitted to use a theatrical slang phrase for 
‘great success.” His methods of funmaking are not only original, but 
they are free from horseplay. No longer shall the small towns get 
Olin Howland, for he is now firmly established as a Broadway come- 
dian.”—Kelcy Allen, “Women’s Wear.” 








“An individual hit is scored by Olin Howland in the part of a simple- 
ton young man who carries the Police Gazette about with him in his 
pocket, chews gum and is learning to dance in a correspondence school. 
His dance with Santley is a gem of hilarious knockabout travesty.”— 
Rennold Wolf, “Morning Telegraph.” 







“The best fun was a scene with Olin How- 
land, who was one of the ores detectives, 
and comported himself with something more 
than the humor of his Bud Hicks in Geo. Ade’s 
‘Leave It to Jane.” The hayseed sport is not a 
new type to the stage, but it has never been 
better done. In his mingled shyness, suspicion 
and delight at meeting the chorus of boarding- 
school maids, Mr. Howland finds scope for char- 
acter comedy as subtly truthful as it is con- 
vulsing. A scene in which he and Mr. Santley 
engage in a knockabout burlesque of stage danc- 
ing proved the high-water mark of the evening. 
—John Corbin, “The Times.” 


“Olin Howland is funny from the moment 
that he comes on until the fall of the final cur- 
tain. But his fun is all of his own brewing. 
He has little to work with. Santley does not 
dance enough. And when in the third act he 
and Howland bring down the house with a 
purloogas dance, the credit is due mainly to 
the , lithory comedian who, al entirely 
dependent on his own resources, has the last 
act got his audience into a humor that makes 
them laugh at everything he does. This How- 
lend is a clever mimic and dancer.”—“Brooklyn 

agle. 





“Most of the comedy interest of the new musi- 
cal piece rests with Olin Howland, who plays 
the rt of a young man just venturing into 
skittishness, and he goes it well, in addition to 
cooperating with Joseph Santley in an enor- 
mously skilful burlesque dance.— Heywood 
Broun, “Tribune.” 


“The cast is of Dillingham quality and intro- 
duces a comparative newcomer among eccentric 
comedians in Olin Howland, Jobyna’s brother, 
and oreesy a favorite in the films. Mr. How- 
land is picturesquely amusing as a smart rube 
from upstate, indicating a developing genius 
for that form of travesty which is popular here- 
abouts.”—“Dramatic Mirror.” 


“One of the hits of the piece was Mr. Olin 
Howland as an amateur detective. He got the 
biggest laugh of the evening.”—“Evening Tele- 
gram.” 


“At a time when it was most needed, Olin 
Howland as a gawky youth who was learning 
to dance by the correspondence school system 
brought an ample vein of humor into the per- 
formance.”—Louis V. DeFoe, “The World.” 


“Olin Howland, playing again one of his 
studies of bashful bucolic youth, captivated 


the audience.”—Lawrence Reamer, “The Sun.” 
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